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Telephone Rates |Education and New Methods 


~ In New York Cut 
By Commission 


Order Decreases by 20 Per'| 


@ Cent Advance Announced | 
By Company to Be Effec- 
tive Feb. 1. 


Estimated Revenue 


Reduced $3,000,000 


Counsel for New York Tele- 
phone Co. Declares Order Is 
¥ ; 


road transportation the output per worker 
at the present time is from 50 to 60 per 
cent greater than at the beginning of the 
century. By reason of the fact that there 
has been a shift from occupations produc- 
ing less per man to those producing more 
per man the combined increase in output 
per worker has been even greater. Even 
in the short period since 1919 the increase 
in production per person employed has 
been 30 per cent or more, although part 
of this extraordinary ratio of increase 
is no doubt due to the fact that 1919 was 
|a year of relatively inefficient production 
because of the upheaval of industry 
caused by the war. 
These figures relate to the production 
of movable commodities and to one class 
ule is temporary, pending completion of | of services only—those of railway trans- 
an inquiry now in progress. | portation. They do not cover construc- 
; Increase in Revenues tion work or -the enormous variety of 
* The rates fixed by the commission, ac- | other services—services of distribution, 
cording to the order, would increase the | of the professions, and those of -a. do- 
revenues of the telephone company ap-| mestic and personal character. We have 
proximately $11,000,000 a year, whereas | 


= eee Pate 00G, by the company would - R 
add about $14,000,000 a year. R l d Sh 
An increase is mandatory under a| al roa ipments 
recent decision of the United States Dis- | 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York (IV U.S. Daily, 2398). 
Company Not Satisfied | 
Charles T. Russell, vice president and | 
general counsel of the telephone com- | 
pany, made the following statement: | 
“Counsel have had no opportunity to | 
idy in detail the opinion and order of | 
tfie commission, which are quite lengthy 
and cover 22 typewritten pages,” Mr. 
Russell said, “But even cursdry ex- 
amination shows the order to be an im- 
roper one and unwarranted by any facts 
fore the commission. 


Improper and Unwarranted 
By Facts Before Commission 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 31. 
A schedule of telephone rates about 20 
pet cent lower than the rates proposed 
y the New York Telephone Co. to be- 
come effective Feb. 1, was promulgated 
Jan. 31 by the New York public service 

commission, 

The commission stated that its sched- | 





Declined Over Year End, 


But Foreign Trade Han- 
dled at Port Increased 


“What action the company will take | 
with reference to the order cannot, of 
course, be determined at the moment. 
However, after this long 10-year ¢on- 


ne. age pe A aah Hee 


which have been and are inadequate and 

ynseainey, it contends and will take 

: ¢ such steps as it may consider necessary 

to prove that the rates which it had pro- 

posed to put into effect on Feb. 1 are 
just and fair. 

“A further statement will be made by 
the company later, after full considera- 
tion of the matter.” 

; Order of Commission 

} + The commission’s order is explained in 
a formal statement issued by the com- 
mission, which follows in full text: 

The order of the publie service com- 
mission requires a reduction of $3,000,000 
in the amount of the increases proposed 
in the rates of the New York Telephone 
Company. This is determined by the 
commission to approximate a 20 per cent 
reduction in such increases. 

In addition, the ordered rates include | 
a $2,000,000 reduction in present rates 
in certain areas in the State. This will 
be effective under the order. No change | 
is made in rural telephone rates. 

Claimed Valuation Reduced 

The commission’s opinion resolves the 
debatable questions not decided by the de- 
cree of the Federal court against the 
company for the purposes of the tem- 

rary order. The deductions from the 
aimed value amount to some $59,- 
100.000. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the company has the right, in the 
proceedings which are continuing before 
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License Regulations 
For Flyers Modified 


Applicants Need Not Repeat 
Tests Recently Passed 





Modifications of requirements for air- 
plane pilots’ licensés, announced Jan. 31 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, 
provide that applicants need not repass 
examinations on any subject they have 
passed in the preceding seven months. 
A statement issued by the Department 
of Commerce follows in full text: 

“In all cases, however,” Mr, Young 
said, “an entire new application must 
be filed showing that the applicant has 
the necessary time for grade of license | 
or which he is *pplying, and this new 

"@pplication must be accompanied by a 
edical certificate showing that he has 
passed a physical examination during 
the past four months for transport and 
limited commercial pilots’ licenses, New 
photographs are also required. 

“In no case is flight test to be waived. 
on reexamination or on examination for 
wane grade. Moreover, applicants for 
a higher grade, whose current licenses 
have been issued more than seven 
months, are required to take the entire 
examination.” 

Under the Department’s modified pro- 
cedure of examining pilots, the transport 
applicant who, in a previous transport ex- 
amination, passed all written subjects 
but who, on account of his flying, was 
given the limited commercial license less 
than seven months ago, neéd take only 
the flight test. The transport applicant 
who,-in a previous transport examination, 
failed only in meteorology and navigation, 
and was given limited commercial more 
than 90 days and less than seven months 

zo, need take only meteorology and nav- 
gation and accomplish the flight test. 
7 he transport applicant who has held 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31.—Railroad 
shipments recently have turned upward 
in \the third. Federal reserve district, 


Féderal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Business activity in general decreased 
over the year end, but some of the in- 
dices showed an increase. 

-Foreign trade handled at the port of 
Philadelphia in December increased in 
comparison with the previous month and 
year. Sales of ordinary life insurance 
increased between November and Decem- 
ber and were nearly 6 per cent ahead 
of a year earlier, according to the re- 
view. 

Summary of Conditions 

The summary of conditions in the dis- 
trict follows in full text: 

Business activity in the Philadelphia 
Federal reserve district at the turn of 
the year has slowed down more notice- 
ably than is customary. The volume of 


|trade and manufactures in many lines 


has declined in comparison with that in 
the same period a year ago. 

The mercantile situation naturally 
showed marked quiet, following seasonal 
activity, although lately there have ap- 
peared signs of some improvement. Re- 
tail sales in December, while increasing 
somewhat more than usual, were nearly 
4 per cent below those in December, 1928. 
The volume of retail sales by reporting 
firms for the year also was slightly less 
‘than in 1928. Similarly, the sales at 
wholesale in December were about 5 per 
cent smaller than in the same month of 
the previous year. Wholesale and job- 
bing trade in 1929 likewise was below that 
in 1928. Since wholesale and retail sales 
are reported in the dollar volume, at least 
a part of this decline may be accounted 
for by the fact that prices in 1929 were 


somewhat lower than in the preceding | 


year. 
Auto Sales Decrease 
Sales of new passenger automobiles 


| 
Aiding Growth of Industry, Public Building | 


Workers Displaced by Machinery Said to Be Finding New 
Positions; Greater. Efficiency Found in Pro- 
duction Since Period of War 


By Dr. E. Dana Durand 
Statistical Assistant to the Seéretary of 
Commerce 
It has been shown that the production | no statistics regarding progress in these 
of goods in the United States, together | fields, but there is every reason to believe 
with the volume of tfansportation has in-! that it has been quite as rapid as in 
creased far faster than the population. In | agriculture, mining, manufactures and 
each of the four great branches of agri-| railroad transportation. 
| culture, manufactures, mining and rail-! much larger share of the productive ef- 


Moreover, & 
fort of the people is devoted to construc- 
tion and to services of various kinds than 
formerly. The increasing efficiency in the 
production of movable goods has made it 
possible greatly to add to the output 
without correspondingly adding to the 
number of workers. In other words, men 
and women have been set free to under- 
take new tasks. Just as throughout the 
entire history of the United States rapid 
progress in methods of agriculture has 
made it possible to feed the Nation with 
a smaller and smaller proportion of its 
population on the farm, so during reeent 
decades has progress in manufacturing 
mining and railroad transportation made 
it possible to supply constantly increas- 
ing needs with a relatively, if not an ab- 
solutely, declining number of workers. 
Some have supposed that this advance 
in efficiency (the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery and methods, the im- 
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Congress Is Asked 


On Upward Trend in | To Save Channels 
Philadelphia District} For Radio Amateurs 


Business Activity in General| Experimental Work of 17,- 


000 Citizens Said to Have 
Improved Communica- 
tions Conditions 


A plea to Congress that the radio 


amateurs who pioneered in radio dev 
opment and discovered and “harne 
the. sens which -ndw. are” 
versally u: in commercial operations, 
be “protected, encouraged and ade- 
quately provided for” in any new radio 
legislation, was made Jan. 31 by Hiram 
P. Maxim, @ leader of American ama- 
teurs and president of the American 
Radio Relay League. 

Before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, Mr. Maxim asked 
that definite provision be made for the 
17,000 American amatetirs to continue 
their experiments in the great unknowns 
of the ether. He. urged that the new 
avenues of communication which doubt- 
lessly will be opened by their research 
be not entirely taken away from them 
for the use of commerce and industry, 
but that they be allowed sufficient room 
in which to maintain their own experi- 
mental networks, always available to the 
Nation in emergency, and serving as a 
training school for radio operators. 

Previous Grant Cited 

In 1912, Mr. Maxim pointed out, Con- 
gress specifically provided that there 
should bé amateurs and it allocated to 
them waves below 200 meters (1,500 kilo- 
cycles). “They were considered the ‘use- 
less waves’ at that time, but there was 
room enough and the amateurs set about 
seeing what could be done with them. It 
was an historic occasion in the art of 
radio communication, for it marked the 
birth of short-wave radio.” 

This legislative act, he declared, “was 
one of the wisest steps a Congress ever 
took, and I submit that if it is wisdom 
to judge of the future by the past, then 
we here today may safely assert that 
it will’ further the art of communica- 
tion during the 18 years to come just 
as much as it furthered the art of radio 
communication during the 18 years that 
have passed, if the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, in working out 





declined. sharply in December and were | the details of Senate bill S, 6 (the Couz- 
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Constitutionality of Radio Act 
Attacked by City of New York 


Ice Plant Control 
As Utility Is Urged 


Texas Bill Would Provide 
Regulation of Price 
v 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Jan. 31, 


PROPOSAL to regulate the 

price of ice by placing all pri- 
vately owned factories under con-) 
trol of a ‘public utilities commis-> 
sion will be made in a bill to be 
introduced in the legislature by 
Representative Ray Holder, of Dal- 

, las, he announced orally. 

A bill to create a public utiliti 
commission is being prepared by 
Texas city attorneys, Mr. Holder 
said, and will be introduced if 
Governor Moody submits the sub- 
ject of public utility control as one 
of the matters to be considered by 
the present special session of the 
legislature. 

The existing railroad commis- 
sion has control only of transporta- 
tion lines and natural gas, 


+ 
Review 


| 


Case Is Sought Before 
Supreme Court 


Contention that Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to regulate 
roadcasting, and that consequently the 
existing proyisions of the radio law gov- 
erning broadcasting are unconstitutional 
is made by the City of New York in a 
petition for review filed with the Su- 
reme Court ef the United States 

an, 31. 

.The petition, accompanied by a brief 
supporting it, seeks ‘a review by the Na- 
tion’s high@8t tribunal of the decisions 
of the Federal Radio Commission, and 
of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, which denied Station 
WNYC, operated by the City of New 
York, full time operation on its present 
channel. In its brief, it contends that 
the case is one calling “for the exercise 
by this court of its supervisory powers, 
and that to such end a writ of certiorari 
should be granted and this court should 
review the decision of the Court of Ap- 
pore of the District of Columbia and 

mally reverse it,” 

The case, the second radio controversy 
jever to be appealed to the Supreme Court, 
raises the question of constitutionality of 
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of Station WNYC 


Bill Increasing 


Funds Advanced 


Senate Committee Approves 
Further Appropriations | 
For Construction as Pro- 

- posed by President | 


Step Taken to Meet 
Government's Needs 


Expenditure of Additional 
$115,000,000 in District of | 
Columbia and Similar Sum 
Outside Provided 


The Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds on Jan. 31 fa- 
vorably reported a bill (H. R. 6120) pro- 
viding for the amendment of certain | 
public building construction acts. by ex- | 
tending the amounts heretofore author- 
ized to be appropriated for nation-wide 
public building projects outside the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia $115,000,000, and in- 
side the District by a similar amount. 

The bill, according to the report, would 
make the total sum authorized for pub- 
lic buildings throughout the country 
outside of the District of Columbia $363,- 
000,000 and for the Executive Depart- 
ments within the District for buildings 
and lands $190,000,000. 

The bill was passed by the House Dec. 
16, 1929. 

Report of Committee 

The report of the Senate Committee 
says, in part: ‘ 

“Under the provisions of the various 
acts of Congress, $248,000,000 has here- 
tofore been authorized for public build- | 
ings outside of the District of Columbia. 
There also has been authorized $75,000,- | 
000 for the purchase of land and the con- | 
struction of buildings within the District | 
of Columbia, $25,000,000 of which was | 
for acquisition of land in the so-called | 
triangle of this city. The President’s | 
message, second session of the 71st Con- | 
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Philippines Self Rule 





Urged as Experiment 


Senator Vandenberg Offers 
Plan for Independence in 
Ten Years 


Immediate establishment of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippine Islands, un- 
der a plan of progressive autonomy, po- 
litical and economic, which contemplates 
the complete withdrawal of United States 
sovereignty in 10 years, is proposed in 
a bill (S. 3379) introduced in the Sen- 
ate Jan. 31, by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan. 

The Vandenberg proposal provides a 
progressive system of tariff autonomy 
which would by degrees eliminate all 
preferential duties between the islands 
and the United States, reaching 100 per 
cent in the last two years of the experi- 
mental decade. 

Senator Vandenberg criticized pro- 
posals for immediate freedom as framed 
by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, and 
for a study by a special commission, as 
suggested by Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, chairman ‘of the Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs Committee. 
“Too many guesses on the economic and 
political self-sufficiency of the islands” 
would be required, he contended. 

“When we leave, we must leave for 
keeps, and not with a Platt amendment 
in the constitution of the are Is- 
lands,” he said. His pian would culmi- 
nate, if the experiment proved success- 
ful, in complete independence in 1940, 
he said.. 

“TI believe the American people are 
under a solemn promise as a result of 
an act of Congress on Aug. 29, 1916, 
to give the Philippine Islands their com- 
plete independence when a stable gov- 
ernment is established,” he said. 

The bill is modeled upon a proposal 
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Building Record Set Annual Program for Promotion 


Of New Cotton Uses Outlined 


By Canada Last Year 


Outlook for 1930 Is Declared 
To Be Favorable 


Building construction ‘in Canada in 
1929 exceeded the previous year by 22 


per cent, went above all previous years, |. 


and the outlook for 1930 is favorable, 
with Winter work expected to continue 
its steady increase, according to infor- 
mation from the assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Montreal, L. A. France, made 





public Jan, 31 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The value of contracts awarded for 
Canadian building construction during 


1929 was about $576,650,000 and amounts | 


substantially in excess of that for any 
previous year in the history of Canadian 


construction exceeding levels reached in| 


1928 by 22 per cent. 

The amount of Winter construction is 
increasing from year to year. First 
quarter, 1929, showed a 40 per cent in- 
crease over that of 1928. The same holds 
true for November and December, 1929, 


during which months construction con- | 


tracts were considerably higher than for 
the closing months of 1928. 
In comparison with 1928, all the prov- 
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World Production of Rubber 


“6 4 DECENT and manly exam } 


nation of the acts of govern- 


ment should be not only tolerated 


encouraged.” 
—William Henry Harrison, 


President of the United States, 


1841 


YEARLY INDEX 


3341 
PRICE 5 CENTS {ory 


Mr. Mellon Asks 


Keeps Pace With Consumption! Added Power for 


| Foreign Countries Increased Demands 27 Per Cent During 


1929; Changes From Solid to Pneumatic Tires on 
Trucks and Buses Said to Have Affected Use 


By Everett G. Holt 
Chief, Rubber Division, Department of 
Commerce 


Rubber consumption in foreign coun- 
tries during 1929 showed a remarkable 
increase of 27 per cent, world produc- 


| tion at the same time reaching the high- 
| est level in history. 


World rubber production for 1929 
amounted approximately to 858,000 tons, 
surpassing the high mark of 1928 by| 
200,000 tons, or 30 per cent. World con- 
sumption for 1929 approximately was 
785,000 tons or only about 8% per cent 
less than the record production. ‘ While 
rubber consumption in the United States 
increased only from about 437,000 tons 
in 1928 to 475,000 tons (preliminary esti- 
mate) in 1929, the net imports or ap- 
proximate consumption of foreign coun- 
tries increased from 244,000 to about 
310,000 (preliminary estimate). 

Imports Expected to Gain 

Incomplete statistics at present avail- 
able indicate that every country that; 


| uses important quantities of rubber, ex- 


cept Russia, will show a large percentage 
increase in 1929 net imports as com- 
} Deliveries to British 
manufacturers increased from 48,500 
tons in 1928 to 65,000 tons in 1929; net 


‘imports into Germany increased from 


€ 


Legislation to Set 
Quota for Mexican 
Immigration Urged 


Restrictive Measures Are Ad- 
vocated at House Hearing 
By Director of Employ- 
ment Service 


At a hearing on proposed legislation 
|to put Mexico under the quota law, 
| before the House Committee on Immi- 
getter. Sons te We petor Generaligof 
\ the. Una : mploymen, d¢ > 
freien I. Jones, after stnleiding 
that his organization has for its purpose 
| the attempt of recruiting and supplying 
the demand for labor, particularly west 
|of the Mississippi River, stated that 
reports coming to him show that the 
| unemployment situation all over the 
}country is a problem, and that he 
favored passage of restrictive legisla- 
tion. 

| He said that the surveys made by the 
branches of his organization could be 
used to prove that there is no need to 
bring in Mexican labor in the States 
bordering that country. He said that 
| information had come to him from Texas 
| that for labor which was to be used in 
the construction of a bridge, wages of} 
| 20 cents an hour was all that was paid. 
| This condition is deplorable, he said, 
and he blamed the immigration of 
“cheap” Mexican labor into this country 
|for such a condition. 


Labor Obtained Cheaply 

He said that through his organization 
500 or 1,000 men could be obtained 
| within a day to do this work at a reason- 
| able wage, but called the fact that labor 
could be hired at 20 cents per hour a 
“glaring insult,” and that at such low 
wages he could not induce men to work. 
Representative Free (Rep.), of San 
| Jose, Calif., said that a recent frost in 
| that section, where construction was 
| going on, putting many men out of 
| work, resulted in obtaining labor very 
| cheaply. “We get surveys but receive 
no help from such services as yours,” | 
Mr. Free told Mr. Jones. 


| Asked by Mr. Free why the help could 
not be obtained in California when and 
| where it is needed, Mr. Jones said that 
| because of lack of funds the Employ- 
|ment Service had not placed a bureau 
| in California. Mr. Jones added that the 
|'demand had come for such a bureau 
|from other communities before it had 
|come from California. 

| Mr. Jones cited an incident that had 
come under his observation wherein a} 
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145,000; Belgium from 8,000 to 9,000; 


| mittee on Patents follows in full text: 


“complete defense to any suit for infringe- | 


| the use or control of said patent, the 


$7,800 tons to 49,000 tons; French net im- 
ports increased from 36,300 tons to 54,000 
tons; Canadian from 30,400 to 35,000; | 
Japan from 25,600 to 30,000; Italy from 
12,400 to 17,000; Australia from 8,400 to 


while the part year semiofficial statistics 
for Russia indicate that total imports 
for the year will be considerably less 
than the 15,100 tons-reported for 1928. 

The numerous smaller countries where 
rubber manufacturing is carried on can 
be counted on to increase their imports 
at least slightly over the 1928 total 
of 21,000 tons. 

The factors instrumental in the huge 
1929 increase in foreign rubber con- 
sumption were in part abnormal, and in | 
so far as that was the case, future an- 
nual increases should not be based on 
the 1929 rate, but there are several nor- 
mal factors contributing to increased use 
of rubber each year. 

More Tires Made 

One of the-important abnormal influ- 
ences in 1929 was the fact that several | 
recently established foreign branch fac- 
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Senator Dill Offers 


Bill to Gircumvent 
Monopoly in Patents. 





Measure Provides It Shall Be | 
Defense in Infringement 
Suit to Prove Prevention | 
Of Competition 


Senator Dill (Dem.). of Washington, 
Jan. 31, introduced a bill (S. 3381), pro- | 
viding that it shall be a complete defense 
in any suit for infringement of a pat- 
ent. to prove that the complainant is 

rty to any ¢ “which: ténds’te 
essen competition and to create a mo- 
ngpoly. 

Should this bill: pass, the Senator ex- 
plained, small manufacturers who have 
brought complaints to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee against the Radio 
Corporation of America in regard to 
their patent monopolies and the re- 
sultant lessening of competition will 
have an opportunity to press their 
claims. If these charges are found to be 
true, he said, according to the terms of | 
the bill these patent rights shall be re- | 
moved, until the combination is broken. 
If the charges cannot be supported, the 
Radio Corporation has. nothing to fear, 
and their rights shall be restored, said 
the Senator. 


In addition’ to the R. C. A., Senator 
Dill said that charges had been brought 
against certain corporations manufactur- 
ing talking motion picture equipment. 
The bill which was referred to the Com- | 


Be it enacted, etc., that it shall be a/| 


ment of a patent to prove that the com- 
plainant in such suit is a party to any 
combination (in the form of trust or| 
otherwise), agreement, understanding, li- | 
cense, or cross-license relating to or in- 
volving the use or control of such patent, | 
with any patentee or other person owning 
or controlling patent rights that are di- 
rectly or indirectly related to or con- 
nected with the business resulting from | 


effect of which is to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in commerce arising out of the use or 
control of such patent or patent rights. 

Section 2. It shall be a complete de- 
fense in any suit for infringement of a} 
patent to prove that the complainant in 
such suit is using or controlling the said 
patent in violation of any law of the 
United States relating to unlawful re- | 
straints and monopolies or relating to 
combinations, contracts, agreements’ or 
understandings in restraint of trade, or in 
violation of the Clayton Act or the Fed- | 
eral Trade Commission act. 





| 


Joint Committee Progressing 
| In Devising of Added 


Functions 


A program to devise new uses for| 
cotton and cotton products has been out- 
lined for the coming year by the new) 
uses committee, composed of officials | 
representing the Department of Com-, 
merce, Department of Agriculture, Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
jand thé Cotton-Textile Institute, accord- | 
ing to inférmation made available Jan. | 
31 at the Department of Commerce. 

At a recent meeting of the committee | 
it was reported that the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is progressing in its 
studies regarding cotton bags for pack- 
aging fruits and vegetables and the con- 
sumption of American cotton by grade 
|and staple. A study of cotton bags for 
power laundries has just been completed. | 

During the coming year the Bureau ex- 
pects to conduct investigations on the | 
use of tarpaulins and cotton picking | 
sacks and sheets, Technological studies | 
to develop suitable fabrics for bags for | 
vegetables and citrus fruits also form | 
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State Considers 
Aid to Farmers 


| The 


Farm Loan Board 


Letter to Congress Advises 
Passage of Bill to Permit 
Settlement of Farm Bank 
Receiverships 


Measure Clarifying 
Authority Proposed 


Mr. Bestor Opposes Transfer 
Of Lean Functions; Chair- 
man of Farm Board Criti- 
cized by Senators 


Legislation authorizing the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to administer to a 
conclusion the bank receiverships the 
board has in charge and also to clarify 
the powers of the Board, was urged by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, in a letter sent Jan. 31 to 
the Senate and House. 

On the same day, Paul Bestor, Farm 
Loan Commissioner, appearing before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, opposed 
transfer of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to the Federal Farm Board, as 
proposed in the bill (S., 2643) introduced 
recently by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 
of Iowa, looking to the subsequent abol- 
ishment of the Farm Loan Board. 

Farm Board Criticized _ 

Criticism in the Senate was directed 
at the Federal Farm Board for not estab- 
lishing a cotton stabilization corpora~ 
tion to acquire surpluses during price 
depressions such as the present one, and 
at the Board’s Chairman, Alexander 
Legge, for his statement of Jan. 30 
that the Board does not contemplate puy- 
ing cotton on “a large scale or at fool- 
ish prices.” 5 3 

Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, 
who opened the discussion with the state- 
ment that the. Federal Farm Board has 
been a “curse” rather than a help to 
cotton farmers, later received and read 
to the Senate an explanatory letter from 
Mr. Legge in which the chairman quoted 
as saieucet as in The United 
that ‘the Beard’ js not buy any. com- 
modity at any price and that “its cotton 
loan policy is unchanged.” 

Draft of Bill Submitted | : 

Secretary Mellon’s letter on legislation 
for the Federal Farm Loan Board 
pointed out that receiverships have been 
instituted for three joint stock land 
banks with outstanding liabilities of more 
than $70,000,000, and added: 

“It is essential for the welfare of the 
Federal Farm Loan system that the 
receiverships be administered to a con- 
clusion by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
in the most expeditious and economical 
manner practicable for the benefit of 
the bondholders, stockholders and others 
interested, and, there is an urgent. and 
pressing need for the passage by the 
Congress as soon as possible of legisla- 
tion clarifying and defining the powers 
of the Federal] Farm Loan Board.” 

Accompanying the letter was the draft 
of a bill recommended for enactment. 

In opposing the transfer of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to the Federal Farm 
Board, Commissioner Bestor said: 

“Such an. action might halt the work 
of the farm loan banks in restoring pub- 
lic confidence. It might indicate that the 
Federal Government no longer has con- 
fidence in the Federal farm loan banks. 

“There is a tremendous amount of 
work on the Federal Farm Loan Board 
looking after things nobody else looks 
after,” Mr, Bestor continued, “including 
the supervision of thé 12 farm loan 
banks, the joint land banks, the inter- 
mediate credit banks, and the 4,660 farm 
loan associations. If this work is added 
to the other Board, it will handicap them 
in doing their work.” i 

The functions of the Boards differ, he 
said, in that the Federal Farm Board is 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


Tobacco Tax Returns 
Reach New Total 


Receipts Show Steady Growth 
In Use of Cigarettes 


Receipts from Federal taxes on tos 
bacco reached a new high record for 
the calendar year 1929 with total reves 
nue from that source of $449,058,963) 
according to statistics made public Jan, 
31 by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
1929 receipts represent a gain 
over 1928 of $38,042,865 and a gain of 
$154,849,608 over 10 years ago. 

Cigarette taxes totaled $357,205,753.92 


| more than the entire tobacco tax receipts 


vy 
New York Legislator Urges 
Market Survey 


v 


State of New York: 
‘ Albany, Jan. 31. 
A SURVEY of the marketing of 
farm products in the State is 
proposed in a resolution introduced 
by Senator Leigh G. Kirkland, of 
Cattaragus, chairman of the senate 
agricultural committee. 

An identical measure will be pre- 
sented by Assemblyman Frank M. 
Smith, of Otsego, chairman of the 
house committee, he stated orally. 

The resolution provides for a 
commission to inquire into the pro- 
posal to establish public. markets 
or market districts and to deter- 
mine what further can be done by || 
the State to aid the farmers in || 
marketing their produce, 





|of five years ago. 


The Bureau stated 
orally that the steady growth in the 
cigarette tax showed more clearly than 
any other figures compiled by the Gov- 


| ernment how widespread the smoking of 
| cigarettes had become. 


The Bureau ob- 
served a steady decline in receipts from 


| taxes on cigarette papers and tubes over 
| the same period and deduced that fewer 


persons were rolling their own ciga= 


| rettes than heretofore. 


The growth in receipts from cigarette 


| taxes paralleled a decline in receipts 
| from taxes: on cigars, indicating, the 
| Bureau said, that the increase in con- 


sumption of cigarettes had resulted in 


|@ measure at least to a change from 


cigars to cigarettes by many smokers, 


| Cigar taxes produced $44,920,643 in 1924, 


or almost doubled the amount of revenue 
received last year from this item, 
The Bureau’s tabulated statement of 
receipts from the various items of to- 
bacco taxes, showing the revenue derived _ 
from taxes collected in several 
States, for the years 1928 and 1929, will 
be found on Page 4, ms 
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- ‘Advice on Wool 
‘By Mr. Grundy 
Read at Inquiry 


Lobhy Subcommittee Hears 

' Theory That One Who 
Makes Most Noise “Gets 
Service” From Congress 


Declaration that “the fellow that 
makes the most noise, and the fellow 
that makes the most demands, that keeps 
his problem in front of them all the 
time,” is the one who “gets service 
from Congress, is contained in an ad- 
dress by Joseph R. Grundy, former vice 
president of the American Tariff League 
and now junior Senator from Pennsyl- | 
vania, which was read before the Senate | 
Judiciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying Jan. 31. References to Presi- | 

* dent Hoover were also made in that ad-| 


Mr. Grundy’s address was read in| 
connection with testimony of Franklin 
W. Hobbs, president of the Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and president of 


the National Association of Wool Manu-|. 


facturers, in regard to activities of the 
wool manufacturers in connection with 
the pending tariff: bill (H. R. 2667). The | 
address was given before a general meet- 
ing of the Wool Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Dec. 18, 1928, it was brought out 
at the hearing. : . 
Questioned following the hearing as | 
to statements concerning President Hoo- 
ver made in his address Senator Grundy 
stated orally: “If it is in the record, I 
said it, and that was my appraisal at the 
time.” 5 
Mr: Reynolds Discussed 
Though the Wool Manufacturers As- 
sociation employs James B. Reynolds as 
a Washington representative, he has 
nothing to do with the tariff, Mr. Hobbs 
id. 
wee had some rather intimate rela- 
tions with the White House, did he not? 
asked Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana. Mr. Hobbs stated that. “Mr. 
Reynolds was a personal friend of Calvin 
Coolidge and had been secretary of the 
national committee of the majority 
party. A es 
“We have information here that he is| 
the contact man between the White 
House and the American Tariff League, 
Senator Walsh said. . 
“I am not a member of the American) 
Tariff League,” replied the witness. “T| 
don’t know.” He testified that Mr. 
Reynolds’ connection with the White 
House had nothing to do with employ-| 
ment of him by the Wool Manufacturers 
Association. <i] 
Reading from records of the associa- | 
tio, Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, questioned about placing of | 
junior members on legislative commit- | 
tees of the association, and asked if the 
witness did not favor establishing a| 
“chair for the teaching of lobbyists.” 
’ Policy Is Explained | 
, “You didn’t want the art of lobbying | 
to die,” said Senator Caraway. “Mr. 
erwaty feared that the skill would per- | 
sh with men of his age and yours.” | 
* Mr. Hobbs explained the placing of 
junior members on committees was the | 
general policy of the association on every | 
activity. | 
Senator Walsh read from an address 
by Mr. Grundy before the Wool Manufac- | 
turers Association, Dec. 18, 1928. He 
poked the witness about the policy of 
“putting up a continuous barrage” be- | 
fore Congress to achieve results in leg: | 
islation as suggested by Mr. Grundy. | 
“I wouldn’t go quite that far,” 
sponded Mr. Hobbs. He said that he be- ; 


| 








lieved the facts should be presented by |from the House Committee on Inter- the Senate Jan. 31 a favorable report on | 


the interested parties to the proper com- 
mittees. | 
“Then, why shouldn’t they go home?” | 
asked Senator Walsh. 
« “I can’t answer that question,” the | 
Witness replied. 
; Mr. Grundy’s Address Read 
The Montana Senator stated that “they | 
&tay around here for the purpose of din-| 
ning members of Congress,’ and that | 
those who haven’t the money to come to | 
Washington under this principle lose out. | 
Those who come “have an advantage | 
ever the great body of the people of | 
the country, don’t they?” he questioned. 
; “They may do harm by staying around 
here, instead of good,” said Mr. Hobbs. 
* Mr. Grundy, in the address as read, | 
gaid in part: | 
* “My concern is not lessened at all} 
by the knowledge that the President- 
Elect, while he is a very fine fellow, 
and the State that I have the honor| 
f coming from gave him almost a mil-| 
ion majority to show its cenfidence in 
him, has never had any legislative ex- 
pentence. He never ran for office be- 
ore. He never ran for even the office | 
ef dog catcher. He doesn’t know any- 
hing at all from experience what leg- 
lation means. His mind runs on many | 
ether subjects than economic subjects, | 
his speeches during the campaign | 
you could see that stressed very ur-| 
ently. We have had hard enough times | 
yhen we have had Presidents who have 
had experience in economic problems | 
with tariff and taxation and things like} 


hat, let alone a man who has never| the President that the tariff not be taken| 


ad such experience, to get what we} 
know is essential for the continuance | 
of our business and not only for the 
eontinuance of it, but for the develop-| 
ment and for the expansion of it, and} 
of what has been responsible for the} 
great growth and development of the 
soeety to the point where we are to-| 
ay. 
Activity Advocated 
, “Why, take the agricultural proposi- 
tion. The agricultural interests of our 
ountry are worth $10,000,000,000 or 
$e, 000,000,00 as against $50,000,000,- | 
0 of i: dustrial value, and yet they will | 
get up a terrible roar. They will com- 
mandeer these Senators from the pocket | 
boroughs that they represent in the 
West, and they will do anything at all| 
for the farmers that they want. We 
robably have many, many more things 
a osived: more people employed, more 
homes, more things that are absolutely 
important in the East, and yet we hardly 
Taise a finger, and we expect results 
to come like the rain from Heaven, like| 
the sunshine from the sky, like the dew 
from above. 
» “Now, in Congress, from. my experi- 
ence, the fellow that makes the most 
poise, and the fellow that makes the 
most demands, that keeps his problem 
in front of them all the time, he gets 
service. If he doesn’t; if he depends on 


gomebody else to do it for him, he is| 


ing to get what we all get when we 
nt go after the thing the way we 
ht to—nothing.” : 
"fie said further: 


ules if we are going to allow Con- 


+5 3342) - 


. “There is no use of our preparing | 





i 


_to drift along ro let somebody 
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United 


States 


Proceedings of January 31, 1930 
The Senate 


H 
T 11 al m. 

The Federal Farm Board’s policy to- 
ward cotton producers was discussed. 
(Detailed, discussion on page 1). 

The Chair appointed Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Senator 
Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, ranking 


minority member, as a committee on | 
1 of useless papers in the | 


the dis 
State Department. 

A report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on joint stock “land banks 
was annomnced by the Chair. 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 


igan, introduced and discussed a bill 
on Philippine independence. (Detailed 
discussion on page 1). 

The cement paragraph of the tariff 
bill with an amendment pending to 
restore cement to the free list was 
taken up. (Details on page 12). 

Senator McMaster ‘of South Da- 
kota, spoke in support of his proposal 
to restore cement to the free list. 


Discussion of the Farm Board was | 
resumed, with reference to the cotton 


situation. (Details on page 1). 
a 
A CONFERENCE report on a reso- 
lution for a joint congressional 
committee to investigate the pay and 
allowance of the enlisted’ and commis- 


| sioned personnel in the Army, Navy 


and Marine Corps, and other services 
was adopted. 

On motion of Senator Dill (Dem.), 
of Washington, the bill to prevent 
grant of further Federal power pert- 
mits in the Columbian River district 
pending decisions on engineering proj- 


ects under contemplation- was taken up | 


and passed. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, spoke on cement rates. 
: A report was: received from Senator 
Swanson as chairman of the Joint Com- 


E Senate was called to order at + mittee on the Yorktown Sesquicenten- 


nial, 

Senator Shortridge. (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, submitted a 
report from his Committee on the reso- 
lution in regard to the seating of 
Senator Grundy (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania. He stated that he would ask 
for consideration later. 

Various Senators presented matters 
for printing in the Congressional Rec- 


ord. 

Senators Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, and Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, spoke against a tariff on ce- 


ment. 
A MESSAGE from the President con- 
| taining nominations was received. 

By a vote of 40 to 35, cement was 
restored to the free list, with the coun- 
tervailing duty existing continued, The 
| action left, white, nonstaining port- 
land. cement dutiable at 8 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, asked unanimous consent 
for consideration of the resolution for 
an investigation of Haitian conditions. 
He withdrew this request when Sena- 
tor Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, ob- 
jected, unless it should go over until 
the following day, when there would 
be. sufficient time for its consideration. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, signified he would propose an 
amendment substituting “agent” for 
“commission” as the _ investigating 
body. 

In open executive session the Sen- 
ate confirmed numerous Foreign Serv- 
ice, Customs Service, and postmaster 
nominations. 

On the motion of “the majority 
| leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
| diana, the Senate recessed at 5:40 p. 
m, until 11 a. m. Feb. 1, 


A 








The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 31. + in favor of the bill. 
The Speaker, Representative Long- | 


worth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, an- 
nounced the receipt of the report of 
the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. 

Representative Nelson (Rep.), — 
Madison, Wis., spoke on the Philippine 
situation. (Details on. page 1). 


Representative Fort (Rep.), of East | 


Orange, N. J., discussed prohibition. 
(Details on page 2). 

Under a special rule the Haugen 
bill (H. R. 6), to define oleomargarine, 


| was called up and considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., took | 


Representative 


the chair. 
A 


EPRESENTATIVES PURNELL.: | 


(Rep.), of Attica, Ind., and Andre- 
sen (Rep.), of Red Wing, Minn., spoke 


Coordination Is Proposed 


In Public Health Activities 


Coordination of the public health) 


activities of the Government would be 


re-| provided in a bill (H. R. 8807) which | 


has been ordered favorably reported 


state and Foreign Commerce. 

The bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., 
provides that upon request of the head 
of an executive department or an inde- 
pendent establishment which is carrying 
on a public health activity the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to detail 
officers or employes of the Public Health 
Service to such department or indepen- 
dent establishment in order to cooper- 
ate in such work. Officers or employes 
so detailed would be paid by the Public 
Health Service. 


Drainage Channel Compact 
Is Submitted to Congress 


Legislation (S. 3386) giving the ap- 
Eroval of Congress to the Rio Grande 
compact for a drainage channel in the 
closed basin of the San Luis Valley in 
Colorado which was signed at Santa Fe, 


|N. Mex., last February by. Texas, New 


Mexico and Colorado, was introduced in 
the Senate Jointly Jan. 31 by the Sen- 
ators from the three States. 

wy 
get to Mr. Hoover and influence him to 
let the things go until Fall, and not get 
it done as quickly as possible, as it 
ought to be done.” 


Agreement Denied 


“Mr. Grundy apparently was concerned 
lest somebody should privately influence 


up,” said Mr. Walsh. , 

Upon further questioning, Mr. Hobbs 
said that his association had not en- 
tered into an agreement with the wool 
growers. 

Senator Caraway, questioning about 
statements in the records of the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association, asked if 
there was not a “perfect agreement 
while they were having the hearing, but 
imediately that the farmers’ represent 
atives went home, then you would at- 
tack their rates.” 

“We didn’t do it,” said Mr. Hobbs. 

“It is what,you said you were going 
to do,” said the chairman. 

“But, we didn’t do it,” reiterated the 
witness. 

United Drive Favored 


Later Senator Caraway questioned: 
“Do you approve of groups getting to- 
gether and making a united drive for 
legislation?” Mr. Hobbs said that he 
favored it where the interests are the 
same. 

He testified that representatives of the 
wool industry had conferred with Sen- 
ator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, who is 
a wool grower. Upon Senator Caraway 
reading from a brief about an agree- 
ment between the wool manufactureré 
and the wool growers, Mr. Hobbs said 
that the wool manufacturers had “talked 
with” representatives of the wool 
growers. 

Chairman Caraway announced orally 
following the hearing that the subcom- 


|mittee expects to complete its inquiry 
|into the tariff lobby upon meeting again 


Feb. 4. Following this, the subcomniit- 
tee plans to investigate the Muscle 
Shoals lobby, he said, : 


of | 


Representatives 

| Ellis (Rep.), of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., spoke 
against the bill. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, also opposed the meas- 
ure, which, he said, was not needed. 
Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., said the bill was un- 
fair, and should not be passed. 

Representative Ketcham (Rep.), of 
Hastings, Mich., urged that the bill be 
pessed for the consumers’ protection. 

Representative Adkins (Rep.), of 
Decatur, Ill., urged passage of the 
measure. The tax proposed on butter 
substitutes would react to the advan- 

| tage of the consumer, he said. 
Representative O’Connell (Dem.), of 
Providence, R. I., condemned the bill 
as discriminatory and unfair. 
The House adjourned at 4:45 to 
noon Feb. 1. 


|Report Favoring Seating 
| Of Mr. Grundy Is Filed 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
| fornia, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, filed with 


|the right of Senator Grundy (Rep.), of 
| Pennsylvania, to a seat in the Senate. 

The report was made in accordance 
| with a resolution (S. Res. 185) by Sena- 
|tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, which 


| would deny Mr. Grundy a seat because 


ry | of large campaign contributions and col- | 


|lections made by him on behalf of the 
| appointing officer who named him to fill 
| the place denied William S. Ware, Gov- 
|ernor John S. Fisher. } 

| After reviewing the law and the evi- 
| dence in the case, says the report, “Your 
Committee concludes and finds that the 


|said Joseph R. Grundy is a duly and| 


legally appointed and acting Senator of 
jthe United States from the State of 
| Pennsylvania, that his title to said office 
or position is legal and valid, and that he 
has a legal right to a’ seat in the Sen- 
| ate of the United States.” 


| 
| 


‘Naming of Quartermaster 


The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee ordered a favorable report to the 
Senate, Jan. 31, on the nomination of 


| 


| ter General of the United States Army 
with the rank of Major General. 


| 


| Congress Is Given Plans 
For Fete at Yorktown 


| A report of the sesquicentennial com- 
| mission, created to prepare plans for 
the commemoration of the siege of York- 
|town and the surrender of Cornwallis 
jon Oct. 19, 1781, was submitted to the 
House Jan, 31. 

The commission recommends that the 





The collection of displays in the mu- 
;seum of the Mesa Verde National Park 
has been enriched by the loan of two 
valuable curios and other important rel- 
ics through the generosity of archaeolo- 
gists and other lovers of mugeum art, it 
was announced by the National Park 
Service, Jan. 27, through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Among the loaned 
exhibits is a bag, believed to be 4,000 
years old, made from the hide of a moun- 
tain sheep. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

The loan to the Mesa Verde National 
Park of a fine female basket maker 
mummy, with cedar bark wrappings, 
hands tied at the wrist, and feet an 
in a good state of preservation, has just 
been announced by the Department of 
the Interior. This mummy, which is the 
only one of basket maker origin now 
in the museum, has been let for an in- 
definite period by Earl H. Morris, well- 
known archaeologist, in conjunction with 


For Army Is Approved | 


Col. John L. De Witt to/be Quartermas- | 


head | 


Level of Prices 
Of Farm Products 
Declines Slightly 


Increases for Meat Animals, 
Potatoes, and Hay Are Off- 
set by Reductions for 
Other Items 


The* general level of farm prices de- 

clined 1 point to 134 from Dec. 15, 1929, 

o Jan, 15, 1930, as reflected by an index 

| of changes in the farm prices of principal 

| agricultural commodities, using the pre- 

| war level as 100, the Bureau of Agricul- 
| tural Economies announced on Jan. 31. 


| A sharp decline in marketing resulted 


|in a 3 per cent advance in the average 
| farm price of live hogs, the Bureau d& 
|clared. The price advance in hogs, as 
‘explained by the Bureau, was general 
| excepting in the southern States, where 
changes in hog prices usually lag behind. 


Wheat Price Is Unchanged 


The Jan. 15 farm price of wheat was 
approximately the same as that paid 
| producers a month previous. 

“Although the dontestic demand for 
wheat,” the Bureau stated, “has been 
| fairly active and the visible supply re- 
duced somewhat, foreign demand for our 
| wheat has been disappointingly weak.” 
| The Bureau announced that it had 
| changed its method of compiling average 
farm prices of all wheat. The Bureau’s 
announcement in full text follows: 

At 134, the index remains 1 point 
higher than in January a year ago. Ad- 
vances in the prices of meat animals, 
hay, a apples, and chickens dur- 
ing the period from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 
| failed to offset the continued decline in 
the farm prices of cotton, cottonseed and 
| Wool, slight declines in small grain 

prices, and seasonal declines in prices of 
| dairy and poultry products, 
| Changes in the farm price indices for 
oups of agricultural products were as 
ollows: Poultry and poultry products, 
down 26 points; dairy products, down 5 
points; cotton and cottonseed, down 2 
points; grains, down 1 point; meat ani- 
mals, up 3 points; and fruits and vege- 
tables, up 4 points. 
The above changes in the group in- 
| dices give the following comparisons with 
| January a year ago; fruits and vegeta- 
| bles, up 58 points; poultry and poultry 
| products, up 17 points; grains, up 3 
| points; meat animals, no change; dairy 
products, down 10 points; and cotton and 
cottonseed, down 20 points. 





Hog Prices Advance 
Hogs: A sharp decline in marketings 


| resulted in a 3 per cent advance in the| 


United States average farm price of live 
hogs from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15. The price 
| advance was general in all sections of 
{the country, excepting the southern 
States, where changes in the direction 
of hog’ prices usually lag behind. At 
$8.80 per hundredweight on Jan. 15, the 
| United States average farm price was 
approximately 7.5 per cent above a year 
ago. 

Receipts of hogs at seven loading mar- 
‘kets were about 17 per cent smaller dur- 
ing the four-week period ended Jan. 18 
than in a similar period ended Dec. 21, 
1929. During the same period, hog re- 
ceipts were approximately 19 per cent 
below those in a similar period a year 
earlier. 

While the farm price of hogs advanced 
from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, corn prices de- 
elined slightly, resulting in a continued 
improvement in the corn-hog ratio. This 
| feeding ratio for the United States ad- 
vanced from 10.$ to 11.4 during this pe- 
|riod, and was 10.2 in January a year 


| 
' 


i 
| 
| 


ago. 

Beef .Cattle: The farm price of beef 
|cattle showed about the usual seasonal 
|rise from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, the price 
advanced of approximately 2.5 per cent 
being accompanied by a marked decline 
in market receipts. During the four 
| weeks ended Jan. 18, receipts of cattle 
}at seven primary markets were 11 per 
| cent below those of a similar period ended 
| Dec. 21. 


Butterfat Quotations Drop 


Butter: Due to the general falling 
|off in demand for dairy products, the 
farm price of butterfat declined approx- 
|imately 12.5 per cent from Dec. 15 to 
| Jan. 15, as compared to an average sea- 
| sonal decline of about 2 per cent dur- 
|ing the last five years. At 36.7 cents 
|per pound on Jan. 15, butterfat prices 
| were at the lowest level for that month 
| since 1922. The sharp decline during 
the month prior to Jan. 15 was a vivid 
reflection of the demoralized condition 
of the butter markets. 

The Jan. 15 farm price of butter was 
also at the lowest level for this month 
since 1922, although it failed to show 
as substantial a decline since Dee. 15 as 
|the price of butterfat. This indicates 
a gradually increasing tendency for price 
correspondents to report retail prices of 
butter. From Oct. 15, 1929, to Jan. 15, 
1930, wholesale prices of 92 score butter 


- 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 8.) 





LL TY 
celebration continue four days, one of 
which shall be Oct. 19, and that the 
| President of the United States deliver 
an address, 

| Enactment of legislation authorizing 
| the appropriation of $200,000 is recom- 
| mended. 





Archaeologists Loan Valuable Relics 
To Museum in Mesa Verde National Park 


Mummy of Basket Maker and Bag Made of Hide of Moun- 
tain Sheep Are Listed Among Curios 


other interesting material located in the 
Southwest by the Seventh Bernheimer 
Expedition during its last season’s work. 

Another unusual item of the collection 
is a bag made of the hide of a mountain 
sheep, The old caveman or cliff-dweller 
—~or more probably his squaaw—who made 
the bag skinned the animal by the in- 
genious method of slitting behind the 
hind legs so that the entire hide could 
be peeled off, making it necessary only 
to sew up the legs in order to form 4 
perfect bag. The neck where the hide 
had been severed served as the opening. 
The bag is in excellent .condition and 
apparently as strong and intact as the 
day it was made, believed to be approxi- 
mately 4,000 years ago. 

Among the other important objects 
in the collection lent to the Mesa Verde 
Museum were two bracelets made of 
stone jet and bone and a double strand 
| necklace of the same material, 





Trafficin Liquor But Not Use Prohibited |Py}in 


AurtHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTeD States DaILy 


By Law, Declares Representative Fort 


‘ 


Home Manufacture for Those Who Want Light Wines and 
Beer Suggested in Speech in House 


The whole economic structure of the 
Nation would have to be unscrambled if 
the public sale of liquor were to be re- 
sumed, it was stated Jan. 31, in a speech 
on the floor of the House by Representa- 


tive Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, N. J. 

“Economic pressure is always relent- 
less,” he said, “and it will not loose its 
hold upon the public sale of liquor. 

“Usually it presses only to destroy that 
which has outlived its usefulness. Today 
its pressure is not only down upon what 
it would destroy but surges mightily up- 
ward, lifting to new levels the whole 
life and character of the American 
people.” 

Prohibition, Mr. Fort declared, has 
made the American worker the most effi- 
cient in the world; has increased pro- 
duction, improved domestic conditions, 
| increased savings, and developed the in- 
| stallment system of selling. High speed 
and mdss production, he added, could not 
have been developed without prohibition, 


stallment system could not exist. 


Benefits of Prohibition 
Obscured by Moral Issue 


Mr. Fort reviewed the history of 
drinking from the birth of man to the 
present day. 

“Not only the use, but the abuse of 
whisky existed in all times and climes,” 
he stated. 

In speaking of the “growing senti- 
ment in favor of prohibition,” Mr. Fort 
declared that no more than 61 Members 
of the House would vote for modification 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), .of 
Milwaukee, Wis., interrupted to’ assert 
that “there are et least 125 Members 
favoring modification.” Mr. Fort said 
he would like to see the names of these 
Members read into the Congressional 
pearens as favoring a change in the dry 
aw. 

Mr. Fort, resuming, said that sincere 
friends of temperance have injured the 
cause of prohibition by attempting to 
make it a moral issue. 

“The confusion comes from the fact 
that the organization of the temperance 
movement centered in the churches; but 
this was in their capacity as ethical and 
social centers, not as religious and moral 
———————————— ee 


Patent Office Asks 
Additional Personnel 


Commissioner Urges Bill to 
Increase Fee for Filing; 


Others Opposed 


The Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office is overtaxed with work, and will 
continue to-be more in arrears unless its 
personnel is increased, Thomas E. Rob- 
ertson, Commissioner of Patents, testi- 
fied Jan. 31 at a hearing before the House 
Committee on Patents. The hearing was 
called for consideration of the Vestal bill 
(H. R: 8298), which raises the patents 
filing fee from $20 to $25, and provides 
one additional chief examiner and one ad- 
ditional assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Robertson told the Committee it 
was absolutely essential to have two ad- 
ditional assistant commissioners, and two 
additional chief examiners. He said the 
proposed increase in filing fees would in- 
crease the revenue of the Patent Office 
by $750,000 per year, and would not, in 
his opinion, work hardships on poor in- 
ventors., 

The Patent Office, he added, had shown 
a profit in the period between the Civil 
War and the World War. In 1925, how- 
ever, he said a deficit of $231,000 was 
noted, and in 1929 a deficit of $608,000 
was recorded. He attributed this to 


employ of large corporations. 

“Our work seems certain to increase 
each year,” he said, “and our deficit also 
will increase unless we are given a per- 
sonnel capable of disposing of the hun- 


year.” 

Opposition to the Vestal ‘bill was 
voiced by Karl Fenning, of Washington, 
D. C., patent attorney, who claimed the 
increase would keep many poor inventors 
out of the Patent Office. Inventors have 
contributed more to the development of 
the Nation than any other one class, he 
declared, and should be given the same 
gratuitous service that the Government 
gives to commerce and agriculture. 


Hardships Are Forecast 

Mr. vou was particularly opposed 
to section 4 of the bill, which empowers 
the President to change the filing fee 
upon his discretion. “This clause should 
be stricken out,” he said, “as it will work 
hardships upon foreigners applying for 
patents. They won’t know what the fee 
is from month to month.” He suggested 
that fees applying to trade marks and 
the assignment and renewal of patents 
be increased instead of the initial filing 


| Office self-sustaining.” 


jat the end of the year tax the patent 
| something like $100. Under this system 
;}@ man would have time to determine the 
worth of his patent. We should tax 
those who can afford to pay. and not the 
poor inventor struggling to get a chance.” 

Representative Vestal (Rep.), of An- 
derson, Ind., chairman of the Committee, 
| said the Patent Office should be self-sus- 
| taining in return for the protection given 
the patent. “Anyone who {can afford to 
pay a $20 filing fee can afford to pay 
| $5-more,” he said, 


Increased Fee Advocated 


E. W. Bradford, patent attorney of 
Washington, D. C., said he approved the 
bill with the exception of the section giv- 
ing the President the power to raise or 
lower the filing fee. He added that he 
did not believe the $5 increase propos-d 
in the measure would hurt poor inventors. 
“They will be glad to pay this increase,” 
he said, “in exchange for increased effi- 
ciency in the handling of their applica- 
tions,” 

H. McClure Johnson, patent attorney 
of Chicago, Ill., concurred in Mr. Brad- 
ford’s opinion. “The lawyers with whom 
I have come in contact are in favor of 
the bill,” he said. 


| Washington, D, C., and Henry E. Stauf- 


wiefly in favor of the measure. 





mony, the hearin 
vene upon the call of the chairman, 


and, but for the ban on liquor, the in-| 


increased activity of inventors in the| 


dreds of cases carried over from last! 


ones,” he explained. “And were it other- 
wise, morals are not coded by the pas- 
sage of law; they are defined by the 
conscience of the individual. 

“We are here dealing with a social 
habit whose origin is buried in antiquity. 
To say to the man whose family for 
countless generations has been accus- 
tomed to this habit that they and he, 
‘if he follows their example, have vio- 
| lated a moral ‘duty brings a justified 
fésentment, 

“From that resentment springs an en- 
|tirely human impulse to assert the con- 
trary—to challenge the authority which 
seeks to enforce its theories of right 
and wrong. 

‘I venture the assertion with supreme) 
confidence that if the American people 
can be made to see that the law at- 
| tempts no moral code—that the law no- 
where denies the right to use liquor— 
one-half the difficulties of law enforce- 
ment would vanish, one-half the users 
| would stop. Take away the challenge to 
their morals and they will think in terms 
of ethics and of law. 

“It cannot be too .often stated that 
the Amendment and the Volstead Act 
made unlawful the traffic in liquor—not 
its use.” e 
| In closing, Mr. Fort urged those who} 
want light wines and beer to be content 
with what they make in their homes. 

“They have made their fight and lost,” 
jhe said, “they have lost to a combina- 
tion of two mighty tendencies of the 
age—the economic and ethical reorgan- 
ization of the American people.” 

President. Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House Jan. 31 on his behalf, 
| Was not consulted by Representative Fort 
regarding the address. Mr. Fort, it was! 
said, was correct in saying that the views 
he expressed were those of his own. 
There was .no occasion for him to 
discuss or to consult with the President 
on the subject of his address, it was 
stated further. 


Mr. Fort to Be Answered 
By Representative Lehlbach. 


Representative Lehlbach 
Newark, N. J., received permission to} 
speak 20 minutes at-the Feb. 1 session, 
in reply to Mr. Fort. 

Representative Schafer asked permis- 
| sion to speak for 5 minutes on prohibi- 
tion, but was refused upon the objection 
of Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., who said that more impor- 
tant issues were awaiting attention. 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
| Louis, Mo., in a written statement, said: 
| “I construe Mr. Fort’s speech as an 
argument for the home manufacture and 
the drinking therein of any kind of in- 
toxicating liquor or beverage. This, of 
|course, must be done in the presence of | 
| women and children. 
| “How much better would it be to per- 
mit the manufacture and sale of a non- | 
intoxicating beverage to rid the homes | 
| of the making and drinking of intoxicat- 
ing liquor therein? 

“The enactment of the bill proposed by 
myself would permit the manufacture of 
2.75 per cent beer, which is not intdxicat- 
ing; would eliminate the obnoxious home 
brewing and the drinking of home brew.” 


|Bill to Adopt National 
Anthem Urged at Hearing | 





Some 50 witnesses, representing many 
national patriotic organizations, present- 
ing a petition of 6,000,000 signatures, ad- 
vocated adoption of Francis Scott Key’s | 
“Star Spangled Banner” as the national 
anthem, at’ a hearing before the House 
Committee on Judiciary Jan. 31. 

The hearing was on a bill (H. R. 14) 
introduced by Representative Linthicum 
(Dem.), of Baltimore, Md. Representa- 
tive Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
|author of .a companion measure (H. J. 
Res. 47) withdrew it and advocated 
|adoption of the Linthicum bill. 

Francis Key Smith, of Washington, D. 
C., grandson of the author of the song, 
| told the Committee that Congress should 
not delay action on the choice of 90 per 
cent of the people of the United States 
because perhaps 10 per cent may object 


(Rep.), ofiin by several of the ablest la 


| Mar. 1. 





to the musical adaptation of it. The 
| Committee took no action. 


g Defining , 
Laws on Water 


Power Defended 


Solicitor of Interior Depaft-. 
ment Replies to Letter by 
Mr. Swing . Criticizing 
Boulder Dam Opinion 


The Department: of the Interior has 
under consideration the letter written to 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur by Repre- 
sentative Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, 
Calif., made public Jan. 29, in which Mr. 
Swing claims that the preference rights 
of municipalities granted under the Fed- 
eral water power act would be abrogated 
by the opinion of the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior, E. C. Finney, 
it was stated orally Jan. 31 at the @De- 
partment, 

(Publication of Mr. Swing’s letter was 
begun in the issue of Jan. 30, and con- 
cludes in this issue.) 

Representative Swing’s letter protested 
against the Department of the Interior’s 
interpretation of the Boulder Dam and 
Federal water power acts in which the 
solicitor rifled that the “broadest pos- 
sible discretion” was vested within the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, both in his judgment of allocat- 
ing power produced at Boulder Dam an 


the selection of applicants desiring pow 
rights. 


Wide Latitude Found 

In his letter to Secretary Wilbur, Rep- 
resentative Swing took exception to So- 
licitor Finney’s ruling, stating that “it 
seems to me that you asked your ad- 
visor in what direction to travel to reach 
your goal, and he has answered ‘in any 
direction you choose to proceed.’ ” 

Asked for a statement at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Jan. 31, Solicitor 
Finney defended his previous ruling on 
the question and said his decision “was 
the result of long and careful consi@t- 
eration of the statute, and was concurred 
wyers 
the Department.” = re 

Solicitor Finney said: 

“T do not desire to make any statement 
or comment with respect to Representa- 
tive Swing’s letter regarding the Boul- , 
der Dam act and the opinion of the so- 
licitor of the Interior Department 
thereon, other than to say that in con- 
struing so involved and complicated an 
act as the one in question, lawyers may 
honestly differ and while Mr. Swing is 
entitled as a lawyer to express his views, 
the solicitor’s opinién represent$ @his 
views, which were the result of long afnd 
careful consideration of the statute, and 
were concurred in by several of the ablest 
lawyers in the Department.” 


Census Takers to Canvass 


2,000,000 Establishments 


In an article signed by Dr, Joseph A. 
Hill, acting director, Bureau of Census, 


appearing in the issue of Jan. 31, du 
to a typographical error a paragrap 
read as follows: 

“The inclusion (in the 1930 census) 
of distribution means a very material 
addition to the work of taking the next 
census. It is estimated that it will be 
necessary to canvass nearly 200,000,000 
establishments.” The figures shoul 
have read ‘2,000,000 establishment 


Permanent Labor Office 
To Open at Walla Walla 


A permanent farm labor office will be 
established Mar. 1 at Walla Walla, Wask., 
according to an announcement Jan. 31 
by Francis I. Jones, Director General of 
the Employment Service, Department of 
Labor. The announcement follows in 


| full text: 


Director General Jones of the United 
States employment service announces 
that a permanent farm labor office will 
be established at Walla Walla, Wash., 
This office will fill a long-felt 
want by both labor and the agricultural 
industry of that important farmipe 
center. 
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| Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
Established March 4, 1926. 


fee, “if you insist on making the Patents | 


“It would be more advisable to keep the | 
filing fée unchanged,” he continued, “and | 


J. Austin Stone, patent attorney of 


fer, also a Washington attorney, spoke 


After 
Mr. Stauffer had completed his testi- 


was adjourned, to ¢on- 
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Aid of Geology 
‘To Industrial 
: Science Outlined 


plication of Discoveries to 
Industrial Requirements 
Outlined by Chief Geolo- 
gist of Geological Survey 


, 
By W. C. Mendenhall 
Chief Geologist, Geological Survey 

One of the chief responsibilities of the 
geologist is to keep his knowledge of 
geologic facts at least a few strides ahead 
of practical industrial needs. Notwith- 
standing the much more enlightened 
view of American business today toward 
research, in this particular his task usu- 
ally is a lonely one. eh 

The pressure to test all activities from 
the practical and utilitarian viewpoint, 
a product of the intensified competi- 
ti@p¢ of modern days, frequently rele- 
gates pure science research to a. minor 
caterogry when the business man 1s clas- 
sifying and evaluating human services. 
Nevertheless, the history of geologic 
research is replete with instances of the 
laboratory’ fact unexpectedly creating 
or transforming great industries and 
producing untold millions of national 
wealth. 

Scientific Research in Industry : 

The boundary line between theoreti- 
cal and applied science is very unstable. 
It constantly -shifts. 

ay was pure science tomorrow becomes 

Ce science, because. we have found 
a practical use for the laboratory fact. 

The urge toward practical _results, 
profits, improvements, industrial and 
commercial progress is so strong in 
America that there is still a tendency to 
order a piece of research by telegraph 
for delivery next day. . 

And the scientific facts required may 
involve fundamentals which require a 
year, a decade, or a lifetime of painstak- 
ing work. Obviously it is the task of 
geologic research to keep anywhere 
from a year to a*generation: ahead of 
practical requirements. ; 

, Discovery of Potash Fields 


¥ there were years of research behind | 


the discovery oi the valuable Texas-New 
Mexico fields of potash salts. 

The study of 
seems far removed from the oil industry. 
Yet already in this particular, that 


which was inaugurated as pure science | 


research has found practical standing as 
an aid in locating the oil structures of 
the earth. 


How to identify 1 part of selenium | 


in 500,000 may seem an abstraction of 
doubtful value. Then this metal, by 


reason of its peculiar properties of elec- | 


eNMBctric cell and finds its way into tele- | 


trigal conductivity, turns up in the photo- 
ef: and the talking movies. 

Scientific organizations like the Geo- 
logical Survey are constantly engaged in 
research as well as in applying facts 
and principles already known. To such 
an organization research is what fuel 
is to the engine or food to the body. 
It-is the source of power. 

If a continuous supply is not main- 
tained the mechanism runs down. 
Through it, new, tools are constantly 
created for human use. These tools are 
new facts acquired, new relations inter- 
@pveted, natural laws learned for the first 
time, new natural substances discovered, 
or discovered in greater’ quantity or in 
more accessible localities. 

Inert Gas in Uranium 

Forty years ago a distinguished chem- 
ist analyzing the minerals containing 
urdnium in the laboratory of the Geo- 
yogical Survey, found an excess of some 
Inert gas. Later’ William Ramsey fol- 
lowing up this discovery used the same 
sources, isolated the gas helium, then a 
laboratory curiosity, and determined its 
properties. 

With these properties known, it was 
discovered a generation later in consid- 


erable quantities in certain natural gas | 


wells in our continent. Now this light 
noninflammable gas is used in American 
dirigibles, giving them a greatly superior 
factor of safety, as compared with hy- 
drogen, which other nations must use. 

The first steps in this chain of events 
were typical pure research. Man was 
satisfying his curiosity, finding in the 
earth a substance theretofore known only 
in the sun’s spectrum and determining 
its properties. 

; Fossils as Index of Oil 

To the man in the street nothing can 
e of less practical importance than the 
Painstaking studies of fossils, the rock- 
entombed evidences of forms of life that 
have long since vanished from the face of 
the earth. The paleontologist in his la- 
boratory studying every variation of 
these relics of a remote past, systema- 
tizing and classifying them, and applying 
to them strange latin names, is, perhaps, 
in popular concept, the supreme example 
of the unpractical man. ' 

And yet, a great industry, the oil 
industry, has within the past decade, 
employed dozens of paleontologists be- 
cause their studies of the fossils which 
are characteristic of the rock layers, 
through which the companies drill for 
oil, gite important guides to the posi- 
tions of the oil sands that are sought. 


But these fossils cannot be used for | 


such purposes unless they have been 


thoroughly studied in advance so that! 


their geologic significance may be rec- 
ognized. 
Ferns Show Way to Coal 
Often, too, a valuable coal bed can be 
recognized at a point far from where 
it is best known by the fossil ferns that 
are embedded in its roof shales, when 


other means of identifying it do not) 


exist. This, too, is possible only as the 
vault of a lifetime of study of the ex- 
tinct plants that lived when the coal 
beds were accumulating in primeval 
swamps. ; 

Most of us do not know that during 
the last 1.000,000 years there have been 

“ several advances of great sheets of ice 
across the northeastern United States 
from centers of accumulation in northern 
Caneda. During those periods the north- 
ern Canada, During these periods the 
northern portion of the continent was 
much like Greenland is today, most of it 
buried under great fields of ice in places 
thousands of feet thick, 

The study of the history of these ice 
advances and retreats was a piece of 
geologic research, as interesting in its 
way as the study of Tut-ankh ‘Amen’s 
tomb; adding to human knowledge but 
not expected to yield and practical re- 
bults. Yet even this research has had 
unexpected and surprising application, 

; Glaciers and Road Building 

A scientific report was published by 
e Geological Survey a few years ago 
ifthat gave the results of a study by one 

Bor its glacial specialists, of the evidence 

pt ice advances and retreats across the 

State of Wisconsin, This report was 
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'Constitutionality of Radio Statute 
Is Attacked by City of New York 


Review of Decision of Radio 


[Continued f 


the radio act as well as of the powers of 
Congress. Arthur J. W. Hilly, corpora- 
tion counsel of: the city and counsel for 
the petitioner, argues in the brief that 
the radio act of 1927 in so far as it ter- 
minated all existing broadcasting li- 
|censes or rights without notice and a 
| hearing and without compensation “vio- 
lates the Fifth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and is ‘invalid and void.” 

It is contended further in the brief 
that section 89 of the radio act in so far 
as it provides that allocations shall be 
charged to the State, district or territory 
wherein the studio of the station is'lo- 
cated and not where the transmitter is lo- 
cated is “unreasonable, invalid and void.” 

Other points raised in the summary of 
argument are as follows: 


“The reallocation orders of the Radiv 
Commission which deprive petitioner of 
the unlimited use of its established fre- 
quency were made without giving peti- 
tioner notice and an opportunity to be 
heard and are therefore in violation of 
the Fifth Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

“The procedure adopted and followed 
| by the Radio Commission which resulted 
|in the denial of petitioner’s application 
|for a modification of the reallocation) 
| orders was arbitrary, unreasonable and 
| violative of law. 

“The reallocation orders of the Radio 
Commission in so far as they compel the | 
petitioner to surrender half of its broad- 
casting time are an unlawful hindrance 
of and interference with the exercise 
}of petitioner’s governmental and muni- 
cipal functions, In no event could the 
exercise of such functions be ‘interstate 
commerce.’ 

“The findings of the Radio Commission 
which resulted in-the denial of peti- 
tioner’s application for modifications of 
the reallocation orders were not based 
upon evidence adduced at any hearing 
and tHe determination of the Commis- 
sion upon such findings were violative 





Channels Requested 


For Radio Amateurs 


| 
| 
| 


Congress Asked to Provide 
For Continuance of Ex- 
perimental Activities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| ens bill for a Federal commission on com- 
| munications) see to it that our radio 
amateurs are protected, encouraged and 


adequately provided for.” 


The Committee also heard, Jan. 31, 
Edward N. Nockels, secretary of the Chi- 
|cago Federation of Labor, and manager 
|of Station WCFL, in.Chicago, who said 
he also appeared on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Mr.. Nockels 
supported the views of Hope Thompson, 
counsel for the federation; respecting 
broadcasting, as expressed..before the 
Committee last week. He: advocated a 
communications commission, as proposed 
in the Couzens bill, declaring that the 
past few years have demonstrated that 
the Federal Radio Commission has dealt 
with the radio problem in an inefficient 
manner. 

From the 1,500-kilocycle limit of the 
days after the World War, amateurs have 
made possible regular commercial opera- 
tions on frequencies up to 23,000 kilo- | 
cycles, and are now experimenting with | 
excellent results beyond that limit and 
in the “ultra-high” frequencies, Mr. 
Maxim said. 

Finally, he said, at the International | 
Radio Conference of 1927, and despite | 
the efforts of American delegates, the 
American amateur “was all but sacri- 
ficed.” 

He continued: “All that was left of | 
the territory the amateur had so bril- 
liantly chiseled out of the solid were 
extremely narrow bands around 160, 80, 
40 and 20 meters. Here we find him 
today, more than 17,000 in number, 
crowded beyond all conception and al- 
most beyond endurance, suffering from 
what he feels is injustice and ingratitude 
and in constant danger of losing even 
the little that he still retains.” 

Requests Have Been Recognized 

Declaring that both the Federal Radio 
Commission and the Department of Com- 
merce have recognized the position of 
the amateurs, Mr. Maxim said his or- 
ganization would be “very well satisfied 
if the Government communications com- 
missions of the fyture deal with us as 
fairly as have the existing agencies. 

Paul M.. Segal, general counsel of the 
American Radio Relay League and 
former assistant general counsel of the 
Commission, deelared, when questioned 
by Senator Dill, said it would be “highly 
| desirable” to incorporate in the new biil 
a provision specifically providing for the 
protection of the amateurs. 

Mr. Nockels declared that “organized 
labor” had not been treated justly by 
the Radio Commission in allocation of 
broadeasting facilities. Its single: sta- 
{tion WCFL, he said, operates daylight 
|hours only, with 1,500 watts power, 
whereas he said that the “radio trust own 
and operate some 11 stations with an 
aggregate of about 230,000 watts of 
power, and are granted the exclusive use 
of 6 or 7 out of the 90 available channels 


Case:Is Sought Before Supreme Court 


| signed half time on the same frequencies. 


i less,” and that there is nothing in the| 
acts to regulate broadcasting. 


‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Commission in Station WGY 


rom Page 1.) 


of the Fifth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution.” 

Station WNYC, as a municipal station, 
sought to obtain full time operation on 
the 570 kilocycle. channel, which it 
shared, under Commission order, with 
Station WMCA, Hoboken, N. J., but 
privately operated. The Commission, on 
Dec. 15, 1928, denied this application, 
and the City of New York appealed to 
the court of appeals, which on Novy. 4, 
1929, affirmed the Commission’s de- 
cision. 


Questions Said to Differ 
From Those in WGY Case 


In the petition, counsel point out to 
the Supreme Court that the issues in- 
volved in the case with respect to the) 
constitutionality of the radio act “are 
of such vital importance to petitioner | 
and to every other municipal and private 
broadcaster that they should be con- 
sidered and passed upon by this honor- 
able court.” | 
_ It_is argued also that the questions 
involved in the case are essentially dif- | 
ferent from those involved in the Sta- 
tion WGY case, appealed by the Commis- | 
sion itself to the Supreme Court, but 
which the court recently held involved 
purely administrative questions upon 
which it could not pass. 

“In that case,” the petition contends, 
“the only question before this court was 
its power to review a judgment of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia madg in an administrative and 
not a judicial capacity. There had been | 
no hearing before the Federal Radio 
Commission nor any findings on the facts 
based on statements submitted by the 
appellant in its notice of appeal. Neither 
where there any questions raised as to 
the constitutionality of the radio act or 
the orders of thé Commission.” 

The brief points out that prior to the 
reallocation order of November, 1928, 
Station WNYC orerated unlimited time 
on 570-kilocycle channel. But under the 
reallocation Station WMCA, was as- 


The application of the New York station 
for return to full time subsequently was 
denied, after hearing. But the hearing, 
it was pointed out, was held after the 
reallocation order took effect. 


Act Said to Have Excluded 


Broadcast Regulation 

Arguing that Congress “has no power 
under the commerce clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution to regulate broadcast- 
ing,” the petitioners pointed out that the | 
interstate commerce act, and the radio 
act of 1912, specified that Congress | 
should control transmission of “com- 
mercial messages or intelligence by wire- | 


“Both of these. acts by express words | 
and unmistakable intent were directed | 
to the control of the transmission of | 
commercial messages or intelligence by 
wireless between shore and ship sta- 
tions, or of signals between ships on the | 
high seas for the protection of life and 
property. This is plainly evidenced by 
the provisions of the act of 1910 quoted 
above as well as by the provisions of the 
act of 1912. The latter act specially 
refers to ‘commercial intercourse.’ There 
is nothing in either of the acts to indi- 
cate an-intent on the part of Congress 
(and this is made further apparent by 
the above quotation from the report of 
the committee which considered the act 
of 1912) to regulate broadcasting nor 
that broadcasting was even contemplated 
at that time.” 

It is argued also that broadcasting is 
not “commerce.” The brief points out; 
that in the only case arising under the| 
radio act in which this question was 
raised at length, the United States v. 
American Bond and Mortgage Company, 
the court held that broadcasting was 
interstate commerce. 


Physical Tangible Connection 


In Broadcasting Is Denied 

Discussing the commerce clause, the 
petition states that in decisions con- 
struing the powers of Congress under 
it, “there runs the basic idea of tangi- 
bility, if not of the thing transported, 
certainly of the means by which it is 
transported. 
there is the train running from one! 
State into another or the track dver 
which the train runs; in the case of the 
telephone and telegraph there is the 
wire and the pole or conduit which con- | 
ducts the wire. 

“In radio broadcasting, however, there 
is no physical tangible connection be- 
tween the sending and receiving station, 
but more important than this there is the 
intent, or purpose to establish commu- 
nication between one or more particular 
individuals; there is nothing transported 
from the sender to the receiver that the 
sender was under any duty or obligation 


In the case of the railroad | 


' country today.” 


|/a law June 15, 1929. 





to send or that the receiver had any right 
to receive. There is nothing over which} 
Congress could exercise control under the 
commerce clause. The generating or! 
transmitting machine itself being sta- 
tionary and local, is certainly not subject | 
to Federal contro], .The same may be 
said of the receiving apparatus, It, too, 
is local, complete in itself and discon-| 
nected from any physical conducting) 
medium. 

“The fact that broadcasting stations 
are not ‘common carriers’ and could not 





in the United States.” 
Chains Add to Control 

By means of chain hogkups, moreover, 
he declared, “the stations owned by the 
radio trust tie into their control some 
100 or more of the leading radio broad- 
casting stations in the United States— 
practically all of those which have more 
than a local service range.” ‘ 

He said that Congress should require 
that radio be used for something more 
than entertainment and amusement. 
“However entertaining and amusing the 
average program may be,” he declared, 


——————————— ay 


accompanied by a map on which were 
shown the position and extent of certain 
gravel trains and sand plains, which the 
retreating glaciers left. 

When the State of Wisconsin undertook 
a campaign of road building, it, of course, 
had to seek suitable material, The 
glacial map was brought to the atten- 
tion of the engineers, There, with their 
distribution across the State clearly in- 
dicated, were precisely the nmiaterial 
wanted. 

This map, a product of research, in» 
tended mainly for educational purposes, 
and to increase our knowledge of a 
spectacular episode in the recent geo- 
logical history jof the continent, saved the 
State of Wiscinsin many times the cost 
‘of the entire study. 





llievable fact,” he said, 


be made such even under the doctrine of 
the pipe line cases would seem to be con- 
clusive on the point now argued.” 

The Radio, Commission will submit a 
brief opposing the motion for the grant- 
ing of the writ of certiorari. 
a 
“it is certainly not in the public interest 
that this new means of communication 





| Should be monopolized for entertain- 


ment, amusement and advertising.” Some 
of the facilities, he suggested, should be 
apportioned among stations under _re- 
strictions requiring that a substantial 
part of the time be devoted to education. 

About 60" broadcasting stations are 
operated by manufacturers and dealers 
in radio supplies, while some 25 or 30 
great metropolitan newspapers have been 
granted licenses for other stations, he 
said. Some 350 licenses have been issued 
various private business concerns, en- 
tirely local in charactet, while 40 
churches, about 70 educational institu- 
tions, and 30 loca! chambers of commerce 
hold broadcasting licenses. - 

An “astounding and well-nigh unbe- 
1 “is that organized 
labor, with 4,000,000 members and com- 
prising with their families almost a fifth 
of the entire population of the country; 
has asked the Radio Commission for: just 
one channel of the 90 available, together 
‘with ample power anu adequate time of 


operation, and have been denied it.” 


Loans to Be Given 
Central Agencies 


By Farm Board 


Future Advances to Be Made 
To Nation-wide Organiza- 
tions; Policies Defended 
In Review of Work 


The future policy of the Federal Farm 
Board will be to-lend money from the 
revolving fund to the national commodity 
marketing organizations being set up by 
the Board, according to a review of the 
Board’s activities for the first six months, 
made public on Jan. 31. In the absence 
of these central associations the Board 
has advanced money directly to qualified 
cooperatives. 

The Board’s commitments to farmers’ | 
cooperatives from the $150,000,000 made 
available from the $500,000,000 revolving | 
fund authorized in the agricultural mar- 
keting act totaled $58,690,000 up to Jan. 


| 14, 1930, it was announced in the review. 


Policies Are Defended 

Members of the Board, according to 
this review, feel that no fair - minded 
person can say that the Board’s policies, 
which are definitely stated in the agri- 
cultural marketing act, are unreasonable. 
Activities of the Board as defined by the | 
act are to minimize speculation, to pre- | 


| vent inefficient and wasteful methods of 


distribution, to organize producers into 
effective associations to handle each 
major product and finance their. activi- 
ties, and to aid in preventing and con- 
trolling surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities through a program of orderly 


| production and distribution so as to 


maintain advantageous domestic markets 
for the producers of these commodities. | 

“The Board,” it is pointed out in the 
review, “is not comiposed of supermen, 
but they are men who have had wide ex- 
perience in agricultural problems and 
are earnest in their efforts to make the 
act effective. 

“They accepted places on the Board 
realizing the great responsibility they 
were assuming. They view the agricul- 
tural problem as one of the vital, if not 
the most vital, problems confrontihg th 


President’s Views Stated 
The Board’s review of its activities for 
the first six months follows in full text: | 
President Hgover made the following 
statement of le8s than 300 words to mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board at their | 


first: meeting held at the White House’ 


on Monday, July 15, 1929: 

“T have no extended statement to me*-e| 
to the Federal Farm Board as to its 
duties. The wide authority and tue spicu-| 
did resources placed at your disposal are | 
well known. 

“I am deeply impressed with the re- 
sponsibilities which lie before you. Your| 
fundamental purpose must be to déter- 
mine the fact and to find solution to a_ 
multitude of agricultural prooleis, | 
among them to more nearly adjust pro- 
duction to need; to create permanent bus- 
iness institutions for marketing which, 
owned and controlled by the farmers, 
shall be so wisely devised and soundly 
founded and well managed that they by 

ecting economies and giving such sta- 
bility will grow in strength over the 
years to come. Through these efforts 
we may establish to the farmer an equal 
opportunity in our economic system with 
other industry. 

“T know there is not a thinking farmer 
who does not realize that all this can 
not be accomplished by a magic wand or 
an overnight action. Real institutions 
are not built that way. If we are to 
succeed, it will be by strengthening the 
foundations and the initiative which we 
already have in farm organizations, and 
building steadily upon them with the ¢on- 
stant thought that we are ‘building not 
for the present only but for next year 
and the next decade. 

“In selecting this board I have sought 
for suggestions from the many scores of 
farmers’ coperatives and other organi- 
zations and yours were the names most 
universally commended; you are thus in 
a sense the representatives of organized 
agriculture itself. I congratulate each of 
you upon the distinction of his colleagues 
and by your appointment I invest you 
with responsibility, authority, and _ re- 
sources such as have never before been 


|conferred by our Government in assist- 
| ance to any industry.” 


Organization Reviewed 

Six months ago the Federal Farm 
Board was created to administer the 
agricultural marketing act which became 
It now takes time 
to glance back over its activities since 
its first meeting held on July 15, 1929, 
380 days after the act was signed by 
President Hoover. Members of the 
Board were selected by the President, 
who brought them together at this in- 
itial meeting. Their appointments were 
confirmed by the Senate on Oct. 16, 1929, 

The Federal Farm Board is composed 
of nine members. They are: Alexander 
Legge, chairman; James C. Stone, vice | 
chairman; C. C. Teague, Carl Williams, | 
C. B. Denman, Charles S. Wilson, Wil- | 


j\liam F. Schilling, Samuel R, McKelvie, 


and Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, ex officio. 

The Board is not composed of super- 
men, but they are men who have had 
wide experience in agricultural prob- 
lems and are earnest in their efforts to 
make. the act effective. They accepted 


| financing. ‘This was recognized at the 
| Dec. 5 conference, and outstanding in its 
| deliberations was suggestion that 





places on the Board realizing the great 
responsibility they were assuming. They 
view the agricultural problem as one of 
the vital, if not the most vital, problem 
confronting the country today. 

At the Board’s first meeting President 
Hoover made a statement of less than 
300 words, quoted in full above. With 
the President’s short talk, a copy of the 
agricultural marketing act, and congres- 
sional records of agricultural legislation 
for the last eight years, the members of 
the Federal Farm Board began their 
work of helping “place agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with other in- 
dustries.” 

Policies Fixed by Law 
The policies that the Board must fol- 





low are definitely stated in the agricul- 
tural marketing act, and the members 
feel that no fair-minded person can say 
that these policies are unreasonable. 
The activities of the Board are pointed 
out briefly in the four provisions of the 
act, which are: 

(1) To minimize speculation. 

(2) To prevent inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution. 

(3) To organize producers into effec- 
tive associations to’ handle each major 
product and to finance their activities. 

(4) To aid in preventing and con- 
trolling surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities through.a program of orderly 
production and distribution so as to 
maintain advantageous domestic markets 
for the producers of these commodities, 
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Manufacturers Urged by Mr. Barnes 


To Expedite Repairs and Replacements 


Small Expenditures for Improvements by Many Concerns 
Will Create Large Total of Activities, Letter Says 


Suggestions that the next few months 
be used for replacements and better- 
ments have been communicated to Amer- 
ican manufacturers generally by Julius 
H. Barnes, chairman of the national 
business survey conference, the confer- 
ence has just announced. 

“It may be pointed out that the doing 
by many industrial concerns of what 
might now appear to be small things 
would reach a very large amount in the 
aggregate,” wrote Mr. Barnes, whose let- 
ter foilows in full text: 

You are already informed through 
your trade channels and* the press of 
the appeal which was made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to business 
organizations and business men in No- 
vember and early December to cooper- 
ate in.a national effort to offset the 
adverse developments that had just 
preceded. 

It. could not be expected that security 
price declines of such magnitude could 
occur without reactions upon general 
business. However, the White House 
conferences and the reports presented 
at the larger conference of several hun- 
dred business leaders held in Washing- 
ton un Dec. 5 revealed clearly the essen- 
tial soundness of basic conditions and 
the conviction of the conferees that if 
all proceeded normally with execution 
of their business plans there need be no 
panic—no long or serious depression. 

Major industries set the example. 
Railroads, shipbuilders, the electrical 
utilities and the great agencies of com- | 
munication, telephone and telegraph, an- 
nounced that their construction pro- 
grams for 1930, on even larger scales 
than for the year just past, would be 
carried out and expedited to the max- 
imum. Other great branches of indus- 
try announced adherence to or expansion 
of their -plans. The Federal Govern- 
ment contributed by arranging to speed 
up essential constructién and enlisted 
similar effort on the part’ of States and 
municipalities. Much of this work has 
already begun. 

It is evident, however, that for larger 
works considerable time is required for 
preparation of plans, for tenders and for 


ad- 
vantage be taken of the next two or 
three months to carry on repairs, mainte- 
nance, clean-up, replacements and better- 
ments. Mr. Farrell, president of the 
IY 


According to the Federal Farm Board’s 
interpretation of the agricultural mar- 
keting act, its members are directed to 
help farmers, no matter where they live 
in the United States nor what crops 
they produce. 

Two Methods Available 

There are two systems which the| 
Board may follow in aiding farmers. 
The first is through the farmers’ own 
cooperative marketing organizations; the 
other is through stabilization corpora- 
tions. The former is a long-time propo- 
sition, while the latter is of an emer- 
gency character. 

It is impossible for the Board to deal 
-directly with the {ndividual producer, 
Congress realized this and provided that 
the Board should deal with farmers and 
ranchers through producer owned and 
controlled cooperative associations. _ 

The Board’s chief function in aiding 
farmers is in the marketing of their 
products. The members realized from 
the. beginning that no stereotyped 
marketing plan could be used in the de- 
velopment of a marketing system for 
all kinds of agricultural products. 

On Oct. 14 the Federal Farm Board 
announced that in accordance with pro- 
visions of section 3(a) of the act the 
copes products and groups of prod- 
uc€s had been designated:as agricultural 
commodities: 

1. Cotton. : 

2. Dairy products, including fluid milk, 
cream, cheese, condensed milk, butter, 
ice cream, evaporated milk, whole and 
skim milk powder. 

8. Grains, including wheat, rye, corn, 
oats, barley, flax, grain sorghums, and 
buckwheat, 

4. Rice. 

5. Livestock. 

6. Wool and mohair. 

7. Tobacco. 

8. Poultry and eggs. . 

9. Seeds including alfalfa, clover, tim- 
othy, red top, and other field seeds. 

10, Potatoes. , : 

Later the Board will designate other | 
commodities, 

Central Agencies Formed 

For several months the Board has been 

working with various cooperative or- 








ganizations to establish central or na-|' 


tional marketing agencies, farmer owned 
and farmer controlled. The Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, recently es- | 
tablished under the direction of the 
Board, is an example of how these na- 
tional sales agencies are being set up. 
Under this plan the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation, working in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Farm Board, is 
fostering a system of marketing whereby 
the sale of the grain will be in the hands | 
of a national selling agency. It is the 
policy of the Board to require all local, | 





| State, or regional grain cooperatives to 


affiliate with the national . corporation. 
This plan, will be followed wherever it 
is possible in dealing with other com- 
modity selling agencies that are to be 
formed in accordance with provisions of 
the act. 

In addition to grain, central market- 
ing agencieg have been established f#r 
cotton, and wool and mohair. Definite 
steps also have been taken to organize a 
central or national agency for livestock 
according to a plan offered by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. This plan takes into 
consideration the marketing needs of all 
livestock producers and feeders. 

Producers of dairy products, rice, to- 
bacco, poultry and eggs, seeds, apples, 
beans, and potatoes are also being en- 
couraged to centralize their marketing 
activities in order that they will have a 
greater bargaining power. 

Farmers Ask Advice 

Farmers throughout the country are 
wanting to know what they will have to 
do as individuals to derive benefits from 
the agricultural marketing act. They 
want to know just what they will have 
to do in order to market their products 
through a central or natioral sales 
agency owned and controlled by farmers | 
and established under the guidance of 
the Federal Farm Board. The first thing 
a farmer. will have to do is to join a local 
cooperative marketing association, and 
if there is none in his immediate section 
he will have to help organize one. It 
must be organized under the terms of | 
the Capper-Volstead Act and the agricul- 
tural markéting act. 

These local cooperatives should feder- 





[Continued on Page 9,Column 4.] | 


United States Steel Corporation, said: 
“The steel plants of the country, hav- 
ing. had a good year, will bring plant 
equipment up to date and contribute their 
share to the general prosperity. We do 
not change our styles or adopt new 
models, but we do get a little dip every 
year in September or December and that 
is the time that we begin to go around 
the plants and I might say not only re- 


habilitate them but do a little bit of re-! 


juvenating at the same time.” 

This suggestion was emphasized by 
other executives present at the confer- 
ence. 


The continuing importance and value: 


of this suggestion, as well as the favor- 
able trends of the present business sit- 
uation, were emphasized at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the national 
business survey conference held in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 23 at which.there were 
present Messrs. William Butterworth, 
Elbert L. Carpenter, Harry Chandler, 
Charles Cheney, Stuart W. Cramer, 
Pierre S. du Pont, Walter S. Gifford, 
Cornelius F. Kelley, Thomas W. Lamont, 
John G. Lonsdale. George Horace Lori- 
mer, Lewis E. Pierson, Paul Shoup, 
Myron C. Taylor, Walter C. Teagle, 
David Whitcomb, and Owen D. Young. 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont also at- 
tendéd the meeting. The committee re- 
quested that the suggestion as to repairs, 
replacements and betterments be com- 
municated to manufacturers generally. 
The extent of immediate applicability 
of the suggestion will naturally vary 
somewhat in different situations. There 


is no thought of proposing unwarranted 


} 
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The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices ~~ 
January 31 


10:30 a. m..to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Friday 
of each week.) : 

12:30 p.m.—The Czechoslovakian min- 
ister, Ferdinand Veverka, 
present to the President’ Adolphe Bar- 
dach, delegate of Carlsbad (Czechoslo- 
vakia) town council, who presented the 
President with a collection of sketches of 
Carlsbad. 

12:40 p. m.—Senator Robsion ¢Rep.), 
of Kentucky; Representative Evans 
(Rep.), of Glendale, Calif., and Repre- 
sentative Hall (Rep.), of Bloomington, 
Ill., called. Subject of conference not 
announced. i 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 

retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence. 
Ie 
expenditures. Each responsible manager 
of industry is in position in his own way 
and by his own prudent judgment to 
make all practicable use of the sugges- 
tion. 

It may. be pointed out that the doing 
by many industrial concerns of what 
might now appear to be small things 
would reach a very large amount in the 
aggregate. Response to the suggestion 
put forward by the executive commit- 
tee will be further evidence of the value 
of voluntary enlistment of collective 
common sense for the accomplishment 
of a common purposee. 

We should appreciate word of any 
action taken in your plants in line with 
the suggestions herein offered—and par- 
ticularly any figures of the volume of 
such work undertaken or to be under- 
taken in the first quarter of 1930 as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of past years. 


<SERVICE > 


Personal Service 


The Illinois Central System will carry this 
year forty-five million passengers and sixty 
million tons of freight. This will require the 
services of fifty thousand workers operating. 
facilities in which three-quarters of a billion 
dollars are invested. These large figures call 
for mass production of service, yet we expect 
every passenger and shipper to receive per- 
sonal, individual attention. 


,Such service can be rendered only by a 
personnel that is capable, willing and ready. 
Ours is. Members of the Illinois Central 
organization are constantly performing serv- 
ices for Illinojs Central patrons that are 
more than merely transportation. They do 
this to be helpful, but they know too that it 
is good business for the railroad and for 


them. 


Passenger service provides many examples 
of: such service. Children traveling alone are 


intrusted to our protection. 


Aged, invalid 


and inexperienced travelers are given per- 
sonal attention en route and met by individ- 
ual escorts at terminals. Tours are planned 
for vacationists—hotel reservations made, 
baggage checked, side trips arranged. Ship- 
ments of travelers’ automobiles are carefully 
followed to make sure of scheduled arrival. 


Personal service is no less important in 
the handling of freight. An Illinois Central 
bureau keeps records of car movements for 
the information of those interested. Ship- 
ments are expedited, diverted, reconsigned. 
Cars of perishable freight are iced. Livestock 
is watered and fed. Whatever the require- 
ments of individual service may demand, we 
endeavor to meet.those requirements. 


Experienced patrons of the Illinois Cen- 


tral System are accustomed to 


expect 


‘personal service, and every member of the 
Illinois Central organization is expected to 
be qualified, willing and ready to render 


such service. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 


invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, February 1, 1930. 


—The Road of Personal Service— 


called to J im 
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By New Corporation 
Furniture Firm Is Not Re- 
quired to Show Accounts 
Receivable by Partner- 
ship in Prior Year 
The Income Tax Unit of the Beresa 
of Internal Revenue has rendered an 
opinion that a corporation, reporting its 


income on an installment basis, need not 
take up income collected by it from in- 


stallment accounts taken over as assets | 


of a partnership which partnership had 
been reporting the income as it accrued. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INcoME Tax 2521. 


Memorandum Opinion 


ebility of section 44 (c) of the revenue 
ect of 1928 in accounting for payments 
received by the M Company in 1928 
with respect to certain accounts trans- 
ferred to it by the O Company on Jan. 
1, 1928. : 

The M Company, a corporation, was 
organized on Jan. 1, 1928, for the purpose 
of taking over the business formerly con- 
ducted by the O Company, a copartner- 
ship engaged in selling furniture at re- 
tail. Most of the sales of the 0 Com- 
pany were made on the installment plan, 
although some of them were made on 
open credit and for cash. The O Com- 

any reported its income on the “accrual 

asis,” in accordance with the method of 
accounting employed in keeping its 
books. Consequently, all the profits ap- 
plicable to its sales were reported in their 
entirety for the year in which such sales 
were made. 

Accounts Transferred 

On Jan. 1, 1928, the partners trans- 
ferred the assets of the O Company to 
the M Company in exchange for all the 
stock of the M Company. Among the 
assets transferred by the partners there 
were 3.5x dollars of accounts receivable 
(both installment and open credit ac- 
counts), and of this amount 2x dollars 
was collected by the M Company in 1928. 

Inquiry is made whether under the pro- 
visions of section 44(c) of the revenue act 
of 1928 the M Company, having elected 
to report its net income on the install- 
ment basis for 1928 and subsequent tax- 
able years, must take up as 1928 income 
a portion of the 2x dollars collected by it 
in 1928 with respect to the 3.5x dollars 
accounts receivable. 

Section 44(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides as follows: 


Advice is requested as to the applic- appointment. 


» “ * 
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Real Estate Levies 


'Basis Fixed for Determining Gain 
Or Loss on Property Acquired by Will| Qf State Tax Under 


Date of Testator’s Death Held to Govern Sale of Stock Sub- Pennsylvania Laws 
sequently Received by Beneficiary 


The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter-| time of acquisition. 
nal Revenue, has ruled that the date of; this article shall 


the testator’s death shall be the date used 
for computing gain or loss on the sale of 
property -acquired by gift or transfer in 
trust under a will when the will was 
dated prior to 1921, but the actual distri- 
bution of the property was delayed by 
the terms of the wiil until subsequent 
thereto. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7373. 
Memorandum Opinion 
| CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin- 
| ion is requested relative to the .asis for 
determining gain or loss ir? the case of a 
sale of stock received by A as the result 
| of an exercise by will of a general power 


The facts are as follows: B, by will, 
gave his son, C, a general power to ap- 
point by will certain assets,*including the 


The provisions of 
apply to— 
* * p- 


Such property interests as passed to the 
taxpayer under a general power of ap- 
pointment exercised either by will or by 
deed executed in contemplation of death 
or intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after death, regardless of 
whether such property interests were ac- 
quired by the taxpayer on or before Dec. | 
31, 1920, or after that date. 

It thus clearly appears that even 
though property received as the result 
of the exercise of a general power of 
;appointment is acquired through the 
means of will, the basis is its value at the 
time of acquisition. Had Congress desired 
| to ‘treat such property in the same way 
that it treated property transmitted at 
|death, the obvious method of doing so 
would have been to provide that the 
| provisions relating to property trans- 
mitted at death (section 113(a)5) 
should apply to property received 


Real Estate Is Free 


Treasurer Says Levy on Land 


Is Not Included in Com-| 


monwealth’s ‘Sources of 
Revenue 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Jan. 31. 
There is no State tax on real estate in 
Pennsylvania, Gen. Edward Martin, 
State treasurer, pointed out recently in 
reply to an inquiry as to the percentage 
of the Commonwealth’s revenue derived 

from that source. 


“Pennsylvania,” Gen. Martin said, “is 
one of the few American States which 


| does not levy a State tax on land. That 


has been so for many years.” The Com- 
monwealth’s revenue, it was explained, 
is derived from several sources. During 
a recent month, for example, general 
fund receipts totaled $5,707,303.93. Of 
this total the largest sum was received 


stock here in question, to wit, y shares of | through the exercise of a general power 
| the M Company stock. C died June 19,/of appointment by will. It will also be 
} 1921, leaving a will in which he referred | noted that under the revenue act of 1926 
|to the power of appointment and ex-|the basis was the same for appointed 
| pressly exercised the same. Clause 6 of | property as it is under the revenue act 
his will reads, in part, as follows: | of 1928—that is, its value at date of 
Whereas I have a power of appointment | acquisition—while the bas‘s for pron- 
over certain property under the will of my | erty acquired by bequest, devise, or in- 
father, B, I hereby give and appoint said | heritance was its value at that date 
| property to D and E, in‘ trust to divide the | under the 1926 act but not under the 
|same into two equal moieties and pay the 1928 act. It i 1 theref, h . 
income of one moiety to each of my sons, Is clear, therefore, that in 
F and G, during his life. On the death of the 1928 act Congress intended to treat 
|either of my sons, or on my death, if either | the two classes differently, Section 113 
of them shall die before me, the trustees | (a) 5 relates to property once owned by 
| shall divide his moiety into as many shares | the decedent and given away by him at 
as there are cab sn of ~~ 2 liv-| his death. As stated in Shattuck v 
|ing, or deceased leaving issue Yhen living, ‘ 
jand shall pay over one such share to each pepe of Mass., 448, 118 N. E., 889, 
grandchild who shall then be living and page ): 
| above the age of twenty-five (25) years, and| When a donor gives to another power of 
| to the issue then living, by right of represen- | appointment over property, the donee of 
tation, of each grandchild who has deceased | the power does not thereby become the 
leaying issue then living, and shall continue | owner of the property. The donee has no 
to hold in trust the sharés of the grand- | title whatever to the property. The power 
children who are then under the age of |is simply a delegation to the donee of au- 
twenty-five (25) years, and shall pay the | thority to act for the donor in the disposi- 
| income of one share to each such grandchild | tion of the latter’s property. The appointee 
}until he or she shall reach the age of | named» by exercise of this delegated au- 
twenty-five (25) years, and shall then pay | thority takes as recipient of the bounty of 
over the principal of his or her share to him | the donor and not as legatee of the donee 
or her. Upon the death of any grandchild|* * *. On no theory of hard fact is the 
under the age of twenty-five (25) years, his | Property appointed the property of the 
or her share shall be paid over to his or her ; donee of the power. 
issue living at his or her death, by right of | 





| 
| 
| 








| from what is known as resident transfer 
| inheritance for 1919-1921, approximating 
$1,466,000. The next largest amount was 
| that received from the. tax on gross 
| receipts of railroads, express companies, 
telephone companies, and certain other 
public utilities, amounting approximately 
to $707,000; and the third largest total 
was from the tax on the capital stock of 
domestic corporations, or approximately 


| 000,. trust companies, $279,000; retail 
|mereantile establishments, $198,000; 
teachers’ colleges, for board, room rent, 
and laundry, nearly $600,000; hospitals 
for the insane and institutions for the 
feeble-minded, $205,000, penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, $207,000. 

The last legislature enacted a law pro- 
viding that teachers’ colleges and other 
State institutions pay into the State 
treasury receipts from all sources, in- 
stead of handling funds themselves. 
Their bills are now paid by the State | 
freasuyer upon proper requisition. 


Receipts From Sales Tax 


Under Estimate in Georgia 


$614,248.29. National banks paid $194,- | 


representation, and if he or she shall leave 
no issue, then such share shall be divided 


among my grandchildren then living, such | 
the | 
issue then living, by right of representation, | 


grandchildren taking per capita, and 


** * 


of any deceased grandchild; 
| The son G, mentioned in the above 
clause, predeceased C, and there were left 
at the latter’s death three grandchildren, 


(c) Change from accrual to installment | #!! under the age of 25 years. but _ 
basis.—If a taxpayer entitled to the benefits | issue of any predeceased grandchildren. 
of subsection (a) elects for any taxable year | In accordance with the will, the half of 
to report his net income on the installment | the appointed property of which G.would 
basis, then in computing his income for the | have been the life beneficiary had he 


|Time of Acquisition ie 
Of Stock Is Question Witenes, Senn: 


Even assuming that on principle no! After Feb. 1 there is a penalty of 5 
distinction ought to be taken between the | per cent for failure to file a sales tax 
basis for property once owned by the | report, and on that date agents of the 
testator and willed by him and the basis | State tax commissioner will begin a sys- 
for property over which he had a power | tematic canvass of each county in the) 
of appointment which he exercised by | State, checking up on each business en- 
will, the fact remains that Congress has | terprise, to determine whether it should 
clearly stated one basis for the first casé | have made a return, according to State 
and a different basis for the second. | Tax Commissioner Norman. It is planned 
| The next question is, When did A ac-|to enforce payment of the tax to the 
quire the stock in question? The answer 





year of change or any 
amounts actually received during any such 


year on account of sales or other disposi- | 
tions of property made in any prior year | 


shall not be excluded. 
No Change in Reporting 
Upon the foregoing statement of facts 
it is held that section 44(c) of the 1928 
act is not applicable to any portion of 


the 3.5x dollars accounts receivable.upon 


which payments were made subsequent 


subsequent year, | 


lived was divided into three equal shares, 

one share to be held for the benefit of 
each of the three grandchildren until he 
or she reached the age of 25 years. 


| Question Is Decided 
| Under Act of 1928 


| The trust res was turned over to the; 
trustees on Feb. 23, 1922. A, one of the 
three grandchildren just referred to, be- 


depends upon when her interest in the 
, Will, Under the revenue act of 1926 and 
| prior acts this office took the position 
that, if the legatee’s or devisee’s interest 
was vested at the testator’s death, the 
basis for determining gain or loss upon 
subsequent sale or other disposition by 
him was the value of the interest at the 
time. of the testator’s death. (O. D. 667, 


Phave made a return for the period. 


to Jan. 1, 1928, as the M Company did| came 25 years of age on Jan. 21, 1928, 
not make the sales giving rise to the ac-| and on the same day her share of the 
counts receivable and is a separate tax- | trust res, including the M Company stock, 
able entity from the company which; was distributed to her. She sold the 
made the sales. same on Jan. 28, 1928. It is her conten- 

The accounts receivable acquired by | tion that the basis to be used by her 
the M Company were acquired upon er-/ in determining gain or loss,from the sale 
ganization as part of its original capital. $ 


|is either the value of the’stock on the 
There was no change by the M Company | date on which the assets were turned 


over to the trustees for the three grand- 
children, to wit, Feb. 23, 1922, or the 
value on the date on which the stock 
was distributed to her in person. 

As the sale occurred in the year 1928, 
the question is to be decided under the 
provisions of the revenue act of 1928. 
Section 113(a)4 of that act provides: 

(4) Gift or transfer in trust before Jan. 
1, 1921.—If the property was acquired by 
gift or transfer in trust on or before Dec. 
31, 1920, the basis shall be the fair market 
value of such property at the time of such 
acquisition. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall apply to the acquisition of such prop- 
erty interests as are specified in section 
402(e) of the revenue act of 1921, or in sec- 
tion 302(f) of the revenue act of 1924 or 
the revenue act of 1926 (relating to prop- 
erty passing under power of appointment) 
regardless of the time of acquisition; 
while article 595 of Regulations 74 pro- 
vides in part: 

Property acquired by gift or transfer in 
trust on or before Dec. 31, 1920.—(a) In 
computing the gain or loss from the sale 
or other disposition of property acquired 
by gift or by a transfer in trust on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1920, the basis (except as 
stated in (b) of this article) shall be the 
fair market value of such property at the 
Fy 


their discretion to split the assessments 
wheré the amounts involved are so large 
that it would be palpably unfair to make| the testator’s death. Where there is a 
| the taxpayer pay up $400 or $500 in tax] provision that the principal be paid over | 
money merely to be able to get his tag} to a beneficiary at some future time and | 
on an automobile, which is assessed at| in the meantime the income from said | 
$150, the taxes upon which are only $7 or| principal is ordered to be paid to him, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 


from the accrual to the installment basis 
of reporting income. 

Accordingly, the M Company, although | 
it elected to report its net income on the 
installment basis for 1928 and subse- | 
quent taxable years, is not required un- 
der the provisions of section 44(c) of 
the revenue act of 1928 to take up as 
1928 income any portion of the 2x dollars 
collected by it in 1928 with respect to the 
3.5x dollars accounts receivable, 


Florida Law Governing 
Auto Taxes Is Explained 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Jan. 31. 
Automobile owners can not compel a 
tax collector to accept taxes on their cars 
separate from the taxes on other per- 
sonal property, Attorney General Fred | 
H. Davis ruled Jan. 26 in response to an 
inquiry from the collector at Ocala who! 
has been served with a writ of mandamus | 
requiring him to accept such payments. 
“The position I take as a proposition 
of law is that there is no legal duty by 
which the tax collector can be compelled 
against his will to split up a personal 
property tax assessment and accept the 
money on each item of the assessment or 
upon any particular item of the assess- 

ment,” the attorney general declared. 
“It seems to me,” he said, “that cases 
of this kind, which will only arise during 
the present tax year, can be satisfactorily 
handled if the tax collectors will exercise | 


Comparative Statement of Tobacco Taxes Collected | 
By Internal Revenue Bureau 


Announced by Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury 


1924 
$44,920,643.72 
oes nap aw st pe0eeed eee 
snuff 74,339,188.07 
2,258,435.21 


Cigars . 
Cigarettes 
Manufactured tobacco, 
Cigarette papers, tubes .... 


Total (all sources) .....$334,661,405.09 


Note.—The revenue act of 1926 reduce 


and tobacco, effective July 1, 1926. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland, including District of Columbia 
Massachusetts if. 
Michigan 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 





| C. B. 3, 52; L. O. 1012, C. B. 2, 34.) “This 
; Was the rule whether or not the interest 
was a specific legacy, a general legacy, 
or a residuary bequest. The rule also| 
was that if by the terms of the will the | 
interest of the devisee or legatee was | 
contingent, the basis was its value on the 
day the interest finally vested. (O. D. 727, 
C. B. 3, 53.) Moreover, a vested interest | 
was valued at the date of the testator’s | 
death, even though it was subject to 
being divested. (O. D. 694, C. B. 3, | 
In the instant case, as G tet, 
the testator, the provision of the will re- | 
quiring survival at his death was ren- | 
dered inoperative, and the requirement | 
of being alive at the testator’s death be- 
came effective. If simply surviving the 
| testator is the only condition precedent | 
to vesting, then, of course, the interest of | 
A vested at his death. It is, therefore, 
necessary to ascertain whether there were 
any other conditions precedent to vesting 
and, if so, when they were satisfied. It 
will be noted that there were as many | 
| beneficial shares provided for as there | 
were grandchildren alive at the testator’s 
death, and that this, of course, would in- | 
clude a share for A. With respect to | 
j each such share it was further provided | 
that the trustees should pay the income 
from the same to the grandchild until | 
| he or she attained the age of 25 years | 
and then pay over the principal. In case | 
| any grandchild died under the age of 25 
| years, the share of such grandchild was 
| to go to his or her issue living at his or 
her death. While it is true that there 
| was no direct gift to the grandchildren 
under the age of 25 years, the provision | 
with respect to the corpus being that it | 
be paid to them at the age of 25 years, | 
the interest of each grandchild vested at | 





| 
| 


$8 at the most.” 


1925 
$44,005,247.70 
240,007,001.13 

73,822,900.27 
2,289,092.88 


1926 
$28,181,940.90 
268,444,648.01 

73,833,079.60 
1,217,914.68 


$360,124,241.98 $371,677, 583.09 


Cigars 
1928 

$250,570.52 
44,906.89 
2,936,584,80 
328,394.19 
590,649.19 
264,333.05 
271,371.19 
171,467.10 

447,3 


$279,2 
73,6 
2,942,9 
271,5 


237,4 
250,7 
134,1 
399,8 


91,3 
245, > 


3,151,318.56 2,974.6 


$23,644439.87 
291,620,773.46 
70,940,673.84 
1,222,093.68 


$387 427,880.85 


1929 
608,004,76 


1,067,634.72 
238,052.41 


19 1928 


$22,816,533.47 


1929 
@22,538,139.06 


| testator’s death (June 19, 





317,833,385.06 
69,146,185.90 
1,220,043.61 


357,205,753.91 
68,002,411.66 


— | 


$41 1,016,098.04 


Cigarettes 
1928 , 1929 
$12,051,409.50 $13,027,249.51 
38 a 


11,400.60 11,227.06 
14,599.91 13,883.51 
11.28 25.66 
2,164,835.16 11,002,185.00 
12,710.07 _ 8,454.75 
266.25 . 156.87 
1,589.53 13,218.15 
3,688.98 7,847.88 
52,751.63 59,320.43 
3.00 3.87 
16,042,262.10 17,220,482.46 


70.91 
89.76 
73.54 
58.63 


11.76 
62.23 
26.14 
38.96 1 

1 
95.91 


48.79 


$449,058,963.844 Kid oa ha eed 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF RECEIPTS FROM TAXES ON TOBACCO MANUFACTURES, BY STATES 

d the rates of tax on all classes of large cigars and on small cigars, effective Mar. 29, 1926; and repealed the special tax on manufacturers of cigars, cigarettes 
Manufactured tobacco and 


ny 
1928 
$34,052.86 
450,123.30 
6,265,674.24 


4,579,365.45 


2,736,741.30 
9,566,163,14 


1,691,213.93 


| best ability of the department, the tax 
/ commissioner said, 
stock vested under the provisions of C’s | 


Receipts from the sales tax for the 


| last three months of 1929 are far below 


the estimate, Mr. Norman announced. 
Thus far about $75,000 has been received 
from about 1,800 business concerns that 
I 
had been estimated that about 18,000 we 
turns ‘would be made and that about 
$500,000 would be taken into the State 


treasury from the general sales tax. 
——X2?[_[_[_[_[__———_—_SS=E wy 


held that the interest in the principal is 
vested, 


In Eldridge, Adm., v. Zldridge, Execu- | 
tor (63 Mass., 516), the testator directed | 
the executor to pay over to A, B, and C, 
grandchildren, $1,000 each at. 21, and/ 
further provided that said grandchildren | 
be supported during their minority out 
of the legacy bequeathed. The court held | 
that the legacy vested at the testator’s | 
death, saying: 

But it is a decisive circumstance, in the | 
present case, that the legacy is charged with 
the support of the legatee during her minor- 
ity. * * * If it stood upon this clause alone, 
it apepars to us that the intent would be 
quite clear, because it creates an immediate 
beneficial interest in the legatee, and the 
payment only is postponed, 

In Fulier et al. v. Winthrop et al. (85 | 
Matt. 51, at page 60), the same court 
said: 

That interest is given until a legacy be- 
comes payable, is one of the strongest indi- 
cations of a vested legacy. 

Again, in Schouler on Wills (6th ed., 
vol. 2, pp. 1440-1441), it is stated: 

Any present vested interest in the income 
carries prima facie a vested interest in 
those who shall finally take the capital. * * * 
The gift of the whole of the interest or in- 
come will generally vest the principal at the 
death of the testator, and where a right to 
interest on a fund until a specified time is 
given to A, and then the principal is to be 
paid to him, the right to the fund itself 
should vest in A at the death of the testator, 
_. In the same work, volume 2, page 1420, 
it is stated: 

The rule that where rights depend solely 
upon a direction to divide or pay at a future 
date, the gift does not vest until the date 
named does not apply where the postpone- 
ment is to let in other interests, or for the 
convenience of the estate * * * or where 
the remainder is postponed ‘until a benefici- 
ary reaches a certain age, as a direction to 
;executors to hold land a certain time and 
then divide it among certain persons gives 
them a vested remainder. 

In the opinion of this office the instant 
case falls within the rule of the authori- 
ties herein cited, and it is therefore con- 
cluded that the interest of A in the stock 
in, question vested at the date of the 
" 1921). At 
that time she acquired the stock. It 
follows, under the facts of the instant 


|case, that the value of the stock at the 


date of the testator’s death is the basis 
to be used for the purpose of determin- 


stock by the taxpayer. 


tubes, e 

1929 1928 
$37,173.82 $208,682.84 
446,574.36 
1,004.55 
6,365.249.04 
58,125.01 
8,171,956.74 
15,673.05 
442.08 
72,235.86 
2,396,885.34 
9,110,411,48 
105.39 
1,625,456.95 


944.21 
66,007.61 


17,671.05 
389.37 
72,865.11 
708,03 
6.00 
110.88 


Gasoline Taxes 


| oo 


‘ ‘ 


Federal 


Avuruorizen StaTemeNTs ONnY Are Presenten Herein, Betne 
Pustisnen Without Comment By THe United States DatLy 


State Taxation 


Index and Digest 
Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standartl 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Accounting—lInstallment Accounts—Sale of Personal Property on Installment 


Basis—1928 Act— 


Where the business of a partnership was taken over by a corporation, and 


| the partnership had been reporting its income on an accrual basis all income 
for sales made in a taxable year, including those made on an installment 
basis, and among the assets transferred to the corporation there were ac- 
counts receivable, both installment and open credit, of which a portion ac- 
crued in the former partnership’s taxable year, held: The corporation, al- 
though it elected to report, its net income on the installment basis, is not 


required under the provisions of s: 


3344, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Act— 


IV U. S. Daily, 3344, Feb. 1, 1930. 


the beneficiary’s share of the trust res 


3344, Feb. 1, 1930, 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 


The income tax unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, construing the State 
law of North Dakota, has ruled that the 
tax imposed on the sale of motor vehicle 
fuel in that State is a tax upon the con- 
sumer. Accordingly, the tax has been 
held deductible in the Federal income tax 
return of the consumer who pays it. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INCOME Tax 2519. 


Memorandum Opinion 


A ruling is requested as to whether 
the tax imposed by the State of North 
Dakota on motor vehicle fuel is deductible 
in the Federal income tax return of the 
consumer. 

The motor vehicle fuel tax in question 
is levied in.,accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of the State of North 
Dakota, approved as an initiated measure 
at a State-wide election held June 30, 
1926 (see page 547, Laws of North Da- 
kota, 1927), as amended by chapter 178, 
laws of North Dakota, 1927, and by 
chapter 166 laws of North Dakota, 1929. 

Fuel Is Defined 

Section 1 of the act of 1926° defines 
“motor vehicle fuels” to mean and in- 
clude. gasoline, benzine, naphtha, ben- 
zol, and such other volatile and inflam- 
mable liquids as may be produced or 
compounded for the purpose of oper- 
ating or propelling motor vehicles, ex- 
cept the products commonly known as 
kerosene oil, . 

Section 2 of the act, as amended, pro- 
vides in part as follows: ~ 

That each and every dealer in motor ve- 
hicle fuel, as defined in this act, who is 
now engaged, or who ys hereafter engage 
in his own name, or in the name of others, 
or in the name of his representative or 
agents, in this State, in the sale or use of 
motor vehicle fuel as herein defined, shall, 
not later than the 15th day of each calen- 
dar month, render to the State auditor, on 
forms prescribed, prepared, and furnished 
by the State auditor, a sworn statement of 
the number of gallons of motor vehicle fuel 
sold or used by him or them during the 
preceding calendar month, which state- 
ment shall be sworn to by one of the prin- 
cipal officers, in case of domestic corpora- 
tion; or by the resident general agent, or 
agents, or attorney in fact, or by a chief 
accountant or offieer in case of a foreign 
corporation; by the managing agent or 


|}owner in case of a firm, association or in- 


dividual; and shall contain a statement of 


tthe quantities of motor vehicle fuel sold 


or used within the State of North Dakota 
from his or their respective places of busi- 
ness, and if any of such motor vehicle fuel 
has been sold and delivered by said dealer 
to customers in the original package, 
whether in tank cars, barrels or other pack- 
ages and in the same form and condition 
in which the same was imported, said stxte- 
ment shall show the amount of motor ve- 
hicle fuel so sold and the names and ad- 
dresses of the persons, firm or corporations 
to whom the same was sold, \ 

Said dealer shall pay a license tax of 
3 cents per gallon on all motor vehicle fuel 
used and sold by him, other than such fuel 
sold by him or them, in the original pack- 
ages as above specified, and shall have the 
option of paying said tax of 3 cents per 
gallon on all motor vehicle fuel sold by him 
or them, in the State, in the original pack- 
ages.in which the same was imported as 
above specified. 

Levy Is Allowed 

Section 3 of the act, as amended, reads 
as follows: 

Every dealer paying such license tax or 
being liable for the payment thereof, shall 
be entitled to charge and collect the sum of 
3 cents per gallon, on such motor fuel sold 
by him, as a part of the selling price thereof. 

Section 5 of the act, as amended, pro- 
vides, among other things, that the dealer 
in making payments to the State auditor 
of the tax as provided for in that sec- 
tion shall first deduct from the amount 





1,812,659.21| ing gain or loss from the sale of the|of tax due 1% per cent thereof to cover 


the cost of collecting said tax and trans- 


Cigarette papers and 


te. 
1929 
$195,024.74 $12,544,715.72 
27.25 495,030.57 
2,949,814,.29 
6,609,045,.82 
656,987.35 
7,010,264.40 
802,297.03 
172,192.37 
531,759.13 
8,819,405.80 
9,7:30,446.35 
245,740.33 
20,884,794.59 


Total (all sources) 
1928 re2 


$13,538,718.98 
520,291.37 
2,957,651.02 
6,650,875,61 
666,155.48 
14,418,039.88 
275,214.56 
185,004.74 
485,292.96 
3,473,468.90 
9,261,157,82 
238,189.42 
21,820,623.20 


-6,486.38 
324.53 


tion 44(c).of the act of 1928 to take up 
as 1928 income any portion of that accrued and collected under accounts re- 
ceivable by the partnership.—Bur. Int. Rev. (I. T. 2521.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Deductions—State Taxes—North Dakota Motor Vehicle Fuel Tax—1928 


The tax imposed by the State of North Dakota on motor vehicle fuel is.a 
tax imposed upon the consumer’thereof and is deductible in the income tax 
return of such consumer who pays the tax and to whom it has not been re- 
funded, but if such consumer adds the tax to or makes it a part of his busi- 
ness expense, it is not otherwise deductible.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


(I. T, 2519.)— 


Gain or Loss—Computation—Basis/of Determining—Property Acquired by 
Gift or Transfer in Trust Before 1921—1928 Act— 

Where, by the terms of a will, a taxpayer recéived property in trust, dis- 
tributable when the beneficiary reached a specified age, and the will was 
dated prior to Dec. 31, 1920, but the testator died subsequent thereto, and 


was distributed in 1928, the date of the 


testator’s death was the date upon which the beneficiary acquired the prop- 
erty and that date was proper for determination of gain or loss in case of 
sale of the propery.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


(G. C. M. 7373.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


North Dakota Consumers Are Permitted 
To Deduct Gasoline Levy From Income 


Holds Tax Payments Are Ex- 


empt From Income Assessment 


mitting the same to the State auditor. 

Section 6 of the act,.as amended, con- 
tains the following provision: 

That any person or. persons, firm or cor- 
poration who shall buy or use any motor 
vehicle fuel as defined in this act, for the 
purpose of operating and propelling sta- 
| Sasery gas engines, tractors used for agri- 
cultural purposes, motor boats, airplanes or 
| aireraft, or who shall purchase or use any 
|of such fuel for lighting, heating, cleaning 
|or dyeing or other commercial use of the 
| same, except motor vehicles operated or in- 
tended to be operated, in whole or in part 
upon any of the public highways in the State 
of North Dakota, on which™motor fuel tax 
imposed by (t)his act has been paid; shall 
be reimbursed and repaid the amount of 
such tax paid by him, on presentation to the 
State auditor, on a form prescribed by the 
State auditor, of a sworn statement setting 
forth the total amount of guch fuel pur- 
chased and used by such consumer, other 
than in motor vehicles operated or intended 
to be operated upon any of the public high- 
ways in the State of North Dakota, and the 
purpose for which said motor fuel upon 
which he claims exemption from said tax 
was used * * *, ’ 

Section 23(e) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that. in computing’ net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deductions 
taxes paid or accrued within the taxable 
year, with certain exceptions not here 
material. Article 151 of Regulations 74, 
promulgated under the revenue act of 
1928, provides that in general taxes are 
deductible only by the person upon whom 
they are imposed. 

From the foregoing quoted sections of 
the law of the State of North Dakota 
imposing a tax on motor vehicle fuels, it 
appears that it was intended to impose 
such tax upon;the purchaser of such fuels 
which are used for the purpose of operat- 
ing motor vehicles ‘in whole or in part 
upon any of the. public highways of the 
State of North Dakota. It is held, there- 
fore, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 23(c) of the revenue act of 1928 
and article 151 of Regulations 74, that 
the tax in question is deductible in the 
income tax. return ‘of the consumer who 

ays it and to whom it is not refunded. 
f, however, the tax is added to or made 
a part of the business expense of such 
consumer, it can not be deducted by him 
separately as a tax. 


‘Revenue From Gasoline 
Tax Incfeases in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Jan. 31. 
The Georgia gasoline tax yielded $10,- 
257,830-in 1929, according to Comptroller 
General William B. Harrison. The cor- 
responding figure. for 1928 was $8,2465,- 
486. The tax should bring in approxi- 
mately $12,000.000 during 1930, the comp- 
troller general said, pointing out that 
the increase from 4 to 6 cents per gai- 
lon became effective on Aug. 1, 1929, and 
therefore applied only to the last five 
months of the year. 


Collections of Gasoline 
Levy Gain in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Jan. 31. 
The total gasoline tax collected in 
Minnesota during 1929 was $8,633,813.27, 
according to Hjalmar Nilssen, State oil 
inspector. The corresponding figure for 
1928 was $5,768,099.95, A change in the 
rate from 2 cents to 3 cents on May 1, 
1929, accounted for a part of the in- 

crease, it was explained. 


Bills Introduced 


' Commonwealth of Kentucky 

8. 192. Mr. Luker. Providing for levy 
and collection of school taxes within each 
common school district of the State; Reve- 
nue and Taxation. 

State of Mississippi 

H. 137. Messrs, McDonald, Henley and 
Gore. Requiring owners of diamonds. and 
pearls to report the same to the sheriff 
for registration for taxation; Ways and 


Means. 
State of New York 
8S. 313. Mr. Lord. Providing that if mo- 
tor vehicle is registered between Apr. 1 
and July 1, fee shall be three-fourths that 
for full year; Internal Affairs. 
8, 338, Mr. Kirkland. Making registra- 





Federal Development Co. 





| Richvein Coal Co. 


Sidney Z. Mitchell. 


Joseph W. Bettendorf. 





Simon Sherman. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


~ ° Promulgated January 31 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Taw Ap- 
peals as involving new nciple: 
and will be printed in full. text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ersswho are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write \» 
to the Inquiry Division, The Unitéd »' 
States Daily. 


Docket Na 
44288. 

Gain. Year received. Petitioner, 
in 1919, sold at a profit certain real * 
estate occupied under lease by a _ 
tenant, agreeing to secure the sur- °'’ 
render of the premises by the ten- 
ant to the purchaser on a certain 
date in the following year. Fifty 
thousand dollars of the purchase 
price was held by the purchaser as a 
guarantee of the performance of 
this agreement, the purchaser pay- 
ing petitioner interest on this Suny vee 
the principal being paid over to 2 
in the following year less a small — 
portion representing damage to the 4, 
purchaser by reason of the tenant 
holding over for a period after the 
date agreed upon.. Held, that the 
profit represented by the entire con- 
sideration was received by petitioner 
in the year of sale. . 

Expense. Additional compensation. 
The sum of $20,000 authorized by 
vote of petitioner’s directors in 1920 
and paid in that year to two of its 
officers as additional compensation 
for services rendered in 1919, is, on 
the facts, held not to be an expense 
deductible for 1919. 


Income. Rate of tax. Respond- 
ent held not to have erred in com- 
puting under section 301 (c) of the + 
revenue act of 1918 the tax on 1919 ‘>’ 
consolidated income represented’ byg> » 
amounts received for work donejun- °“: 
der war contracts. 8 


Deduction. Amortization of war 
facilities. The basis determined, “’ 
upon the facts proved, for the com- 
putation of all allowable amortiza- >” 
tion of facilities acquired by peti- ,-~ 
tioner’s affiliated corporation for i 
production of articles contributing 
to the prosecution of the war, and “°* 
held, that the amount of such amor- 
tization represents a deduction from °* 
consolidated income whether applied 
in the first instance against income ~*~ 
of the affiliated corporation or é 
against the income of the consolida- 
tion. 

Id. The cost of certain contracts 
determined from the evidence, the *, 
sum thereof held to represent proper 
deductions and the amount applicable 
to each of the taxable years in que: 
tion determined. \ 

Invested capital. Corporate ex- 
emption. Petitioner became affili- 
ated with its subsidiary corpora- 
tion on Oct. 18, 1918, both corpora- 
tions being organized in that month 
and begining business on that :date. 
Held, that respondent was not in er- 
ror in computing consolidated in- 
come on the basis of a period from 
Oct. 18, to Dec. 31, 1918, and im 
prorating on such basis, in, compute, 
ing the profits tax, the average in- 
vested capital of the consolidated 
corporations and the corporate ex- 
emption allowable. 

Klug & Smith Company. 
$191. 

Commissioner’s disallowance of a 
deduction for officers’ salaries re- 


Docket No)” 
13852. 
Although petitioner’s. books 


showed receipt of a stated amount ‘/') 
as income, such entry was errone- 

ous and a book entry while eviden- 
tiary is not conclusive. 

Docket No. 21559. 
Personal service classification de- 


nied. . 
Docket No, 22148. 
Option warrants, giving the holder 
the right to subscribe to common 
stock, which were acquired in 1911, 
expired in 1921. Held that the basis 
for determining the amount of loss 
in 1921 is cost or Mar. 1, 1913, value, 
whichever is lower. The evidence is 
insufficient to establish cost. 


~% 


ao 
“a1% 


iHle 


¥ 


»: 
Docket Ne, .*. 


versed. 
Summit Coal Company. 


Land Improvement & Supply Company. -~ 


Docket No. 28778. “ua 
The amount deducted by the peti-¢ yn 
tioner for exhaustion, wear and tear 
of property used in its business was 
reasonable in amount. { 
Docket Nos... 


29158, 33635, 41419. 2 

On Sept. 26, 1911, the mother of a 
the petitioner conveyed to him by 
written contract and actually deliv~ 
ered to him, shares of stock in con- 
sideration of his agreement to pay 
to her the dividends on such stock 
during her lifetime, and after her 
death ane-half of such dividends to 
be paid to the grantor’s husband, 
should he survive, The. petitioner 
had the stock certificates transferred 
and recorded in his name. Held in- 
come from such stock was taxable 
income of the petitioner. + 
Docket No. 36328. 

In 1924 the petitioner held stock 
in a corporation which cost him 
$5,000. The corporation’s liabilities .,, 
exceeded-its assets in 1924, but the «+ 
corporation continued in existence 
and was not dissolved until 1929. 
Held, that the petitioner did not\sus- 
tain a deductible loss of his invest- 
ment in the stock in 1924, 

In his return for 1924, the peti-. .... 
tioner deducted. from gross income ,, ,,, 
$4.359 representing an alleged bad... .. 
debt due him from the insolvent cor- ®... 
poration above referred to. The de- ° 
duction was disallowed by the Come 5. 
missioner. For lack of evidence that 
the debt was ascertained ‘ to 
worthless and charged off in 1924, 
the determination of the Commniis- 
sioner is sustained. 


ry 


+ 
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Revenue Decreases in 104.» 


Towns in New Hampshire... 


™ 


State of New Hampshire: ; 
Concord, Jan. 31, -~** 
A bulletin listing 104 towns which, * 


raised less taxes in 1929 than in 1928- 


New York 
North Carolina 
~~ Bees: 1,284,827.00 

nnsylvania . eaeece 6,7 7 
Tennessee ; j 27 7 
Virginia ©:.. 962,260.89 
Led Virginia 164,175.16 
onsin 186,507.92 
All other States ... 621/378.86 
Philippine Islands 387,626.14 


755,080.87 
339,586.50 
10,388.63 


2,194,391.44 
72,103.73 


2,216,589.62 
51,296.80 
1,168,553.68 
7,025,816.95 
232,091.06 
1,057,051.33 
169,630.60 
167,141.63 
559,619.47 
320,980.40 


27,291 ,905,79 21,293,128.61 

, 193,342,474.92 223,168,258.44 
103.25 88.44 
7,811,112.78 2,967,720.20 


1,188,447.04 
21,870,482.74 
10,760,093.32 
887,213.44 
8,719,110.02 
2,898,729.27 
2,090,493.63 
129,086.55 
121,206.36 
1.08 


$69,146,185.90 


1,099,855.49 
22,824,616.10 ' 
10,480,969.77 
1,015,648,17 
3,593,877.03 
8,212,414.73 
2,273,805.46 
78,551.19 
121,366.39 
13.68 
$68,002,411.66 


{ 


685,025.80 
273,422.12 
12,658.60 
33,723.64 
25.00 
554.28 
118.67 


31,359,770.07 
215,558,483.51 
12,057,682,17 
15,515,627.04 
3,996,509.35 
62,855,282.88 
2,255,900.04 
315,598.37 
753,817.80 
394,933.06 


$411,016,098,04 


25,364,654,59 
246,383,756.84 
11,660,000.52 
11,010,099.59 
3,825,969,85 
72,667,068.10 
2,444,461.87 


has been sent out by the State tax com- “’” 
mission and Harold G. Fowler, municies" 
pal accountant. From 1900 to 1927 the’! 
average tax rate increased from $1.91 ~ 
to $2.81, and in some towns it is now’ '' 
more than $4, the commission points out, > 

245,744.93 “With rates and valuations both high, it, 

682,696.87 Commonwealth of Virginia would seem that we have arrived a , 


tion fee three-fourths of full fee when 
motor vehicle is registered after Mar. $1 
and before July 1; Internal Affairs. 

A. 451. Mr. Watson. Same as S. 338, 

State of Rhode Island 

H. 632. Mr. Easton. Exempting Provi- 
dence municipal bonds from taxation; Ju- 
diciary. 


1.76 
,88,397,602.04 
916.20 

42.11 

1,108.25 
12,832.71 


$357,205,753.91 


68 
58,993,738.44 
1,112.58 
3.90 a. Pe 
10,048.49 1,184.09 
7,305.84 yy 333,826.79 S$, 158. Mr, Holladay, Amending sec-|time when our town expenditures sho 
tion 122 of the Tax Code in relation to| not be increased and most of them should 


what deeds are exempt fr¢n recordation; | be reduced,” the bulletin says, 


$317,833,335.06 


"$22,588,139.06 


$1,220,043.61 


$1,312,659.21 


$22,816,533.47 $449,058,963.84 
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Foreign. Trade 


Gains in British and Canadian Imports 


Shown 
uction Expected 
n Australian Trade 


R 


Voliime of Dealings Last Year 
! Was Maintained at Level 
Of 1928 


Imports of manufactured articles and 
foodstuffs by the United Kingdom in- 
creased in December, as compared with 
the same month of 1928, and for the 
entire year three-fifths of the increase in 
imports was in the “manufactured arti- 
cles” group, according to the weekly sur- 
vey of world business conditions issued 
Jan. 31 by the Department of Commerce. 

Retrenchments and readjustments in 
moatylipes are forecast in Australia, with 
a@ reauction of imports. , 

Canadian imports during 1929 in- 
creased 6.2 per cent over 1928, accord- 
ing to the Department’s statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Australia—Australia enjoyed approxi- 
mately the same volume of trade in 1929 
that it had in the preceding year, but 
the buoyancy which characterized 1927 
was absent. The outlook for the present 
year is not bright. From all indications 
there. will be retrenchments and read- 
justments in most lines of. industrial, 

mercial, and financial activities. Ow- 
in® to stringent financial and exchange 
conditions ang to a decided reduction in 


the national income, it is believed there- 


will be a considerable contraction in im- 
ports. 

The year 1929 commenced auspiciously, 
following excellent crops and easy 
credits, but later the situation was 
changed by a combination of adverse 
factors which included labor troubles, 
adverse trade, low overseas balances, 
poor seasonal conditions, a decline in wool 
prices, and conditions in world finance 
which made flotation of new loans dif- 
fat The strike of timber workers, 
which lasted over six months, caused 
many, business disclgcations. The coal 
deadlock of New South Wales, which was 
11 months old as the year ended and still 
unsettled, handicapped industrial activity 
decidedly and resulted in large importa- 
tions of coal. The number of working 
days lost by reason of strikes was un- 
usually heavy, 


Low Prices for Rubber 
And Tin Affect Malaya 


British Malaya.—Continued low prices |' 


for rubber and tin affected business 
throggghout 1929. Many merchants, over- 
opti¥nistic at the first of the year regard- 
ing the recovery in prices, ordered goods 
beyond the ability of the market to ab- 
sorb during the period of further price 
decline which followed. At the year- 
end import markets were generally over- 
bought and overstocked and this condi- 
tion prevails at present. Until stocks 
are worked off the outlook for 1930 is 
not particularly encouraging. 

Both estate and native production of 
rubber ‘increased in’ 1929, net exports 
approximating 450,000 long tons. Tin 

duction increased 8 per cent over the 
PF eYious year, due largely to greater 
use of machinery. Production totaled 
67,600 tons. Steps were taken toward 
curtailment of output. Total import 
trade was 2.4 per cent above that of 
1928 in value and exports advanced 9.4 


x cent. 

a eee merchandise im- 
parts during the calendar year 1929 were 
valued at $1,298,993,000, according to 
telegraphic information, dated Jan. 25. 
This figure represents an increase of 6.2 
per cent over the valuation of 1928 im- 
ports. Exports during the year valued 
at $1,182,412,000, or 12 per cent less 
than the 1928 export total. 

Features of the December trade re- 
turns are a decline of 11 per cent in im- 
ports and of 59 per cent in exports in 
comparison with December, 1928,. fig- 
ures. Exports of pulpwood during the 
month (67,116 cords) increased 35 per 
cent, and exports of newsprint (230,170 
tons) increased 3 per cent over Decem- 
ber, 1928. 

The income tax receipts of the Do- 
minion government for the nine months 
ended December amounted to $66,463,000, 
an Sgrense of 17 per cent over receipts 
in the corresponding period of 1928. 
eerie car sales in Ontario during 
th® year 1929 are reported to have in- 
creased 4 per cent over sales in the pre- 
vious year. Quebec province registered 
a gain of 29 per cent and New Bruns- 
wick province 22. per cent in the same 
comparison. Stocks of wheat at the 
Head of Lakes on Jan. 17 totaled 49,- 
339,618 bushels. The Winnipeg cash 
quotation for No. 1 northern wheat on 
Jan. 23 was $1.29. 

A report on field crops just issued by 
the Dominion bureau of statistics includes 
a revised estimate of. the 1929 wheat 
yield placing it at 299,520,000 bushels 
from 25,255,000 acres with an average 
yield: of 11.9 bushels per acre as com- 
pared with 23.5 bushels per acre in 1928 
when the total wheat yields was 566,- 
626,000 gushels. The average price per 
unit tecéived by growers at the point of 

roduction is estimated for wheat at 
Bi16 per bushel as compared with 80 
cents estimated for 1928. 

The 1929 yield of oats is estimated at 
288,838,000 bushels and of barley, 102,- 
813,000 bushels. 

The agenda of hearings before the 
advisory board on tariff and taxation dur- 
ing February covers a wide variety of 
commodities, including cotton yarns and 
wi , 40 and finer, invert sugar syrups, 
celluloid, menthol and camphor, eggs, 
cotton seed and cotton seed oil, 


Retail Sales Increased 


In Chile in January 

Chile.—Although the Summer exodus 
of a large part of the wealthier residents 
of Santiago has, as usual, affected the 
retail turnover of this period of the year, 
retail sales so far during January ap- 
pear to’ have been above those of: the 
same days of 1929. Wholesalers’ orders 
of imported goods are generally on the 
increase and the movement larger than 
in the preceding month. 

Money is less tight, although the dis- 
count and rediscount rates remain at the 
clemer beber rates which prevailed in 
December. Commercial houses report an 
increase in the number of requests for 
credit extensions, especially from the 
textile trade, These requests are partly 

. wing to the heavy stocks carried by the 

) e companies and partly the result 

Fonvenience. Central Bank rates re- 

in Snehapiged, with a slight increase in 
o 


fi volume both discounts and redis- 








in World Survey of 


Seasonal Dullness 


counts, The circulation of Central Bank 
notes amounted to 340,648,000 pesos. 

The movement of the stock exchange 
during the first 20: days of January was 
extremely dull. The movement of bonds 
was accentuated by the substantial pur- 
chase. for European investors, but there 
was little local trading. 

The 68 plants in operation during De- 
cember, 1929, produced 2,855,000 metric 
quintals of nitrate, as compared with 
2,856,000 quintals in the same month of 
1928. Exports during December totaled 
2,280,000 quintals, as campared with 
3,423,000 quintals in the same period of 
1928. . World stocks, as of Jan. 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to available statistics amounted 
to 26,218,000 quiitals, or 4,880,000 
quintals above\those of Jan. 1, 1929. The 
general situation of the nitrate industry 
is being informally discussed at Val- 
paraiso by representatives of the princi- 
ae nitrate producérs, No announcements 

ave yet been made as to the subject of 
the discussions.other than the attempt to 
improve sales. 

Copper production by the largest 
American producers is at about 50 ‘per 
cent of capacity with the reduction in 
labor being slowly affected. 

The agricultural situation continues 
favorable and with harvesting well ad- 
vanced in the Santiago area it. appears 
that the yields of cereals and legumes 
will be high. Several principal manu~ 
facturing industries have reduced their 
output to permit consumption to more 
nearly approach production and the large 
stocks now being held. This .is*especially 
‘apparent in the textile and shoe indus- 
tries. 

The import movement of automobiles 
reflects the seasonable slowness except 
for medium priced cars which are in 
good demand. -Stocks are generally high 
with a good demand for replacement 
and service equipment. Sales of trucks 
of all types continue good. 


Trade of Shanghai 
Continues Dull 


China.—Dullness continues to mark 
the Shanghai import and export situa- 
tion, although some slight improvement 
in the raw silk and wood oil trades is 
apparent. The final week of Chinese 
New Year settlements appears satis- 
factory, with no reports as yet of any 
large failure though the usual failures 
of small dealers occurred. 

Coastwise shipping is quiet, due to 
lack of cargo in general. Transpacific 
= European shipping are also reported 

ull. 
_Conditions in the interior display very 
little improvement, ‘with troop move- 
ments along the southern section of the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway adding to un- 
certainty in the general situation. Par- 
tial service was resumed in the past 
week on the southern section of the 
Peking-Hankow railway. 

Lack of improvement and weak under- 
tone of silver, coupled with ,a further 
drop in crossrates at the end ofwthe 
week, are adding to importers’ difficul- 
ties. Resumption of through traffic on 
the Tientsin-Pukow railway appears 
likely in'thesnext week, due to’a reported 
settlement of: differences ‘between’ the 
Nanking’ government and troops that 
seized the line in December. 

Shanghai paper currency is now being 
accepted in North China at 96 per cent 
of its face value, as compared with a 
low of 74 a month ago. | Business in 
North Manchuria is showing some im- 
provement, although railway traffic con- 
tinues severely handicapped on account 
of heavy movements of troops home- 
wards. While service on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is improving daily, 
operations are maintained under diffi- 
culties due to mechanical défects and 
a large turnover of employes and 
officials. 

Costa Rica.—Trade in Costa Rica suf- 
fered_a marked depression during Janu- 
ary, and there are no indications of any 
favorable reaction until the excessive 
merchandise stocks have reached a nor- 
mal level. It is stated that collections 
are becoming more difficult and banking 
facilities are being further restricted. 
Exchange remains pegged at the rate of 
4 colones to the dollar, where it has been 
since 1924, 

Out of the total of 139,000 sacks (150 
pounds each) of coffee exported from the 
beginning of the season to Jan. 23, 114,- 
000 sacks went to the United Kingdom, 
2,000 sacks to Germany, and 4,500 sacks 
to San-Francisco. Total exports of ba- 
nanas from Jan. 1 to 15, 1930, amounted 
to 103,119 bunches, of which 96,457 went 
to the United States. Shipments of ca- 
cao during the same period totaled 241 
metric tons, of which 58 tons went to the 
United States. 


Holiday Trade Is Good 
In Dominican Republic 


Dominican Republic.—Holiday trade in 
the Dominican Republic was fairly good, 
but commerce in general remains dul, 
with little, if any, improvement over the 
previous month. Custom collections’ for 
December were considerably larger than 
those of November, but custom receipts 
for the first 20 days of January, 1930, 
were below those of the same period of 
both January and December, 1929, 

The credit situation remains un- 
changed, with no improvement in collec- 
tions. It is expected that some firms will 
be forced to liquidate. The situation re- 
quires extreme caution on the part of 
exporters receiving requests for exten- 
sions of credit.. Shipments of leading 
products during December, in metric 
tons, were as follows: Sugar, 5,655; to- 
pareee 806; cacao, 1,344, and coffee, 603 
ons, 4 ‘ 

Ecuador.—Business conditions in Ecua- 
dor fail to improve and there are gen- 
eral complaints as to the: difficulty ex- 
perienced in making collections through- 
out the country. The production of 
Ecuadorean straw hats commonly, known 
in the trade as “Panama hats,” the manu- 
facture of which is centered in Cuenca, 
has experienced a good year. 

Although business has been poor, more 
optimism prevails because of the ‘con- 
tinuation of favorable weather and the 
better prospects for the 1930 cacao crops. 
According to preliminary figures, de- 
liveries of cacao at Guayaquil during 
1929 were approximately 335,000 quintals 
(101.4 pounds), or about 84,000 quintals 
less than those of 1928. 

Haiti—Following the slight improve- 
ment during the holiday season retail 
business in Haitishas become seasonably 
dull, with imports of nearly all goods 
much below those of last year. Coffee 
is now being exported in normal quanti- 
ties, but the price is comparatively low. 
The coffee standardization law is func- 
tioning smoothly with most of the ex- 





Business 


Prevails in Mexico 


Importers in China Hampered 
By Unfavorable Silver 
Exchange 


ports being medium grade coffee. The 
present coffee crop is now estimated lo- 


cally to be approximately 60,000,000 kilos ! 


and the new cotton crop is beginning to 


appear on the market, although exports oration losses of petroleum : 
of cotton will not be large before Feb-| practically all operators are using this 


ruary. 

Grinding 
expected to start before the end of the 
current month and the yield is expected 
to be about 15,000 long tons. 


Automobile Sales 
Are Good in Honduras 


Honduras.—During a period of several 
months general business conditions in 
Honduras have ranged from fair to slow. 
Merchandise stocks are still too large, 
but those in the customhouse have de- 
creased. Automobile and tire sales are 
good. The coming coffee crop is stated 
to be good, but the price does not justify 
full harvest, for which reason it is stated 
merchants are restricting advances and 
credits to planters. 

Unskilled labor is plentiful. Local in- 
dustry: is active, but mining conditions 
are reported bad. 

Total banana exports during 1929 
amounted to 28,241,608 bunches. com- 
pared with’ 27,462;141 buncles in 1928. 
Exports of bamanas during December, 
1929, amounted to 2,059,419, as compared 


with 1,544,157 in the same month of | 


1928. Of the shipments in Décember, 
1929, 1,720,622 bunches went to the 
United States, 170,449 bunches to Eng- 
land and 168,348: bunches to Germany. 
Shipments during the above month were 
curtailed owing to the heavy rains in- 
terrupting railway traffic, but these rains 
will assure a bumper crop during this 
year... , 

_India—The year 1929 was not en- 
tirely satisfactory for India from the 
viewpoint of economic progress and was 
marked by political and labor unrest. 
During the closing months of the year, 
however, political tension was eased by 
the _viceroy’s assurance of ultimate do- 
minion status for the country. The de- 
mand of the Indian congress commit- 
tee for complete independence caused 
uneasiness among merchants at the close 


of the year, but it is believed the matter! 


will be settled without serious difficulty. 
_ Stable government has been restored 
in Afghanistan, and that market should 
now resume its former importance. Seri- 
ous riots at Bombay, and the cotton 
mill strike, which cut production to one- 
half from April to September, seriously 
reduced the purchasing power of that 
district. Strikes in the jute and tin plate 
mills and with dock and railway workers 
also affected trade and industrial activ- 
}ity during the year: 

At present the labor situation is easy 
and there is no immediate danger of re- 
newal of strikes, though there is_ still 
some unemployment at Bombay. It is 
hoped the Whitney commission will 
stabilize the labor situation, though it is 
thought this will encounter some non- 
cooperation. 

Crops are generally slightly below 
those of the previous year because of 
decreased acreage, floods in Sind and 
Assam, and droughts in other areas 


which are causing some hardship and | 


ere necessitatin i s. Prices | : : : * 
g relief: measure |reau of, Mines, in cooperation with the, 


of most Indian commodities are lower, 
thus affecting the country’s purchasing 
power. 


Stabilization of Piastre 
Planned in Indo-China 


Indo-China.—Business suffered from 
the drop in silver which greatly depreci- 
ated the value of native currency. Un- 
official annnouncements at the end of the 
year that the piastre would soon be sta- 
bilized at 10 frances restored confidence 
somewhat. The outlook for the new rice 





crop is not favorable and because of re- 
ports of very good crops in other rice- 
producing countries, it is expected that 
Saigon’s rice will decline in price. 

Despite general depression last year, 
building and construction -was active, in- 
cluding extensive road building, irriga- 
tion works, and general improvements. 
American goods, particularly automo- 
biles, petroleum products, tiresand agri- 
cultural machinery, continue to gain in 
popularity. Two new agencies for Amer- 
ican goods were placed in December. 

Jamaica—Economic conditions in Ja- 
maica during the month of January were 
considerably better than those at the 
beginning of last year. The bumper 
banana crop of 1929 has contributed 
largely to the existing financial stability 
and exports of coconut, copra, goatskins, 
grapefruit, oranges, and limes were 
greater than those of 1928. Customs 
receipts have been larger and are ex- 
pected to substantially increase the gov- 
ernment’s estimated revenue for the 
fiscal year, which ends Mar. 31, 1930. 
, The agricultural outlook is promising 
in contrast to conditions during January, 
1929, when high. winds and dry weather 
threatened to reduce the crop yields. De- 
clared exports of Jamaican products to 
the United States for the elapsed part of 
January amounted to $312,000, an in- 
crease of some $6,000 over those of the 
same period of last year. ‘Imports into 
Jamaica from all countries are estimated 
to have increased approximately 5 per 
cent, 

Bank deposits and collections continue 
normal and retail business is better than 
it was during January, 1929.. The in- 
creased activity in shipping, building and 
road construction are reflected in the 
satisfactory commercial situation. Labor 
conditions continue satisfactory but the 
Winter tourist traffic is somewhat smaller 
than that of January last year. 

Japan.—It is not expected that the dis- 
solution ‘of the Japanese diet will have 
much effect on business. Commodity 
prices continue to decline. New curtail- 
ment decisions have been made by cotton 
spinning, iron and steel, hat, silk and 
oon competion, 

old to the value of approximately 18,- 
000,000 yen ($9,000,000) has been ear- 
marked for early export by banks. Japan- 
ese exchange banks are utilizing foreign 
credits of the Bank of Japan, Announce- 
ment has been made of a new govern- 
ment 5 per cent domestic 'oan of 72,000,- 
000 yen, to sell at 97%, maturing in 1942. 

Nicaragua.—According to reports of 
local merchants and bankers, the situa- 


* 
of the new sugar crop is| 


| 





‘Pressure in Tanks 


Is Said to Reduce 
Evaporation of Oil 


‘Painting of Petroleum Cars 
And Other Containers in 
Light Colors Also Effects 
Saving, Specialist Says, 


By Ludwig Schmidt 


Petroleum Engineer, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce 


The use of vapor-tight tanks has 
proved so effective in reducing the evap- 
that today 


type of equipment. 

It has been shown, however, that 
vapor-tight tanks should be supple- 
mented with additional measures which 





will further reduce evaporation. Prob- 
ably the most effective use of the sup- 
plemental measures is found on the small 
producing leases where the breathing 
losses from vapor-tight stock tanks ma- 
terially affect the volume and gravity 
of the stored oil. 2 
The breathing loss from a vapor-tight: 
stock tank that is filled and emptied daily 
is-a negligible quantity. Also the filling 
loss, which on the average varies be- 
tween 0.1 and 0.2 per cent, usually is 
not of a sufficient quantity to_ affect) 
materially the value of the crude. | 


Combined Losses Are Important | 
However, the combined breathing . and | 
filling losses from a vapor-tight tank 
requiring several days to fill are of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant the use of 
measures in addition to the vapor-tight 
tanks. The breathing losses are caused 
by atmospheric variations. Probably the 
greatest are the changes in atmospheric 
temperature which cause changes in tem- 
perature of the vapors in the tank. 
During the day, as the temperature 
increases, the gasoline-saturated vapors 
in the tank expand and are forced out 
into the atmosphere. At night the va- 
pors are cooled and contract, drawing 
into the tank fresh air, which becomes 
saturated with gasoline vapor and is 
forced out of the tank during the follow- 
ing day. In addition to the maximum 
and «minimum temperature variations, 
there are many _ smaller variations | 
throughout a 24-hour period caused by! 
showers, clouds, winds, and other atmos; 
pheric conditions which likewise cause 
the tank to breathe. 

The two most common measures used 
by lease operators for reducing breath- 
ing losses in vapor-tight tanks are: First, 
operating lease ‘tanks under pressure, 
and, second, the use of light-colored 
paints and tank houses, . 


Pressure Reduces Vapor Loss 

The operation of lease tanks under 
pressure prevents gasoline-laden vapor | 
from leaving the tank until certain defi- 
nite and predetermined pressures are 
built up within the tank. This restricts | 
the movement of vapors due to tempera- | 
ture variations and reduces the move- 
ments due to other atmospheric changes 


|such as windage and barometric pres- 








-vapor-tight tanks. 


ure. oe 
7 It must be kept in mind that to elimi- 


nate all breathing by the use of pressure- 
relief valves the valves must be set to 
operate ata. slightly higher pressure 
than the maximum developed within the 
tank. This internal pressure is the va- 
por pressure of the oil plus the pres- 
sure due to the expansion of the air- 
vapor mixture caused by atmospheric 


| changes. 


In order to determine the actual value 
of holding pressure on lease stock tanks, 
a comparative test was made by the Bu- 


State of Oklahoma, between two 65-bar- 
rel tanks. One was equipped with a 
pressure and vacuum release valve oper- 
ating at about 1% ounces pressure or 
vacuum; the other was equipped with a 
valve operating at 16 ounces pressure 
and 2 ounces vacuum, The valves were 
of the dead-weight type. Observations 
were made over a period of 36 days. 
The results of this test and other tegts 
on lease storage show that a _ tank 
equipped with a pressure-relief valve, op- 
erating at 14 and 16 ounces pressure, 
will reduce the evaporation losses about 
60 per cent, as compared with a tank 
equipped with a relief valve holding 
about 2 ounces pressure, with other 
conditions equal. 


Paint Reduces Breathing 


Light-colored paint reduces the breath- 
ing of the tank by reducing the varia- 
tions of the temperature of the vapor 
space. It reduces the temperature of the 
vapor and the surface temperature of the 
oil.. By lowering. the surface tempera- 
ture of the oil, the vapor preggure is 
reduced. This greatly reduces the” breath- 
ing of the tank and the amount of gaso- 
line vapor in the air-vapor mixture above 
the oil. 

Tank houses reduce the evaporation 
losses in the same manner as light- 
colored paints, that is, by reducing the 
breathing due to temperature Variation 
and by reducing the vapor pressure of 
the crude. However, carg must be exer- 
cised in the use of the tank houses, for 
this type of construction accelerates the 
flow of air around and over the tank, 
similar in action to a flue. If the tank is 
not vapor-tight the use of the tank house 
probably will increase evaporation losses 
due to the increased circulation of air 
over the oil surface, 

It is doubtful if pressure alone or the 
use of light-colored. paints, or insulation 
alone, will be the most economic method 
of reducing the breathing losses from 
It is probable that 
the most effective method will consist of 
a combination of light-colored paints and 
the holding of suitable pressures on the 
tanks. The amount of pressure required 
depends upon the lease operation and the 
physical characteristics of the oil handled. 
I 


tion in Nicaragua continued unfavorable 
during January. It is estimated that 
retail sales are one-fourth less than at 
this time last year. Collections are re- 
ported slow. ~Circulation of the cordoba 
cecreased from 3,555,000 in December, 
1929, to 3,500,000 in January, 1930. 
Towards the end of the month coffee 
prices were reported slightly firmer, but 
transactions were few, Movement of the 
1929-30 crop will pomty be later this 
year than usual, Imports through 
Corinto from Dec. 26 to Jan. 23 amounted 
to 2,300 tons. Exports during the same 
period totaled’ 1,300 tons. Customs 
duties payable at Corinto in January 
amounted to $220,000 as compared with 
$222,000 in December and $207,000 in 





November. ) 
To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 8. 


Decrease in Check Payments Shown 
In Weekly Review of Business Situation 


Wholesale Prices Generally Higher But Still Below Level 


Of Year Ago, 


Check payments during the week ended 
Jan. 26 were smaller in volume than in 
either the preceding week or the same 
week of 1929, according to the weekly 
statement of business conditions issued 
by the Department of Commerce Jan. 31, 
which follows in full text: 

Wheat receipts and receipts of cattle 
and hogs at the principal primary mar- 
kets during the latest reported week 
were lower than in the corresponding 
week of the previous year. Cotton re- 
ceipts also showed a substantial decline 
from the same week of last year. The 
movement of goods ‘through primary 


‘channels as reflected by freight-car load- 


ings covering the latest reported period 
continued below the corresponding week 
of 1929. , 

The general index of wholesale prices 
was higher than in the previous week 


WEEKLY BUSINE 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 


Jan. 
25 
1930 
Steel operations ...............+% 
Bituminous coal production ...... 
Petroleum production (daily av.). 
Freight-car loadings ............ 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts vue 
Pricé, WOs,-B. WHORE... s<v.ecmeceecstiones 
Price cotton middling ............ 
Price iron and steel, composite... 
Copper, electrolytic, price ....... .... 
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Bank loans and discounts ........ 
Interest rates, call money ....... 
Business failures .......-...+++: 
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Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 
+Detroit employment .........-++ e+e 
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World Consumption 


Of Rubber Increases 


Production Keeps Pace With 
Use as Demands of For- 
eign Countries Gain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tories of American rubber manufactur- 
ing companies, of which there are four | 
in England and one in Australia, first 

swung into large scale production of 

tires in 1929, causing an unusual increase 

in rubber consumption. These factories | 
are operated primarily to enable the | 
companies to continue to supply—despite 

practically prohibitive tariff duties—im- 

port markets built up during _several 

years, but the branch factories in Eng- | 
land have also been used to supply sorke 

other export markets, which previously 

received the same makes of tires from 

America. 

Another abnormal factor in 1929 was 
the condition of stocks of rubber at the | 
beginning of the year. During 1928 
stocks in Europe were depleted and were, 
it was believed, abnormally low at the 
end of that year. Probably the reverse 
of this condition obtains today. 

Statistics available. for Amsterdam, 
Paris, and Antwerp all reflect increases 
in stocks of rubber at those points during 
1929, and it is logical to believe stocks 
have likewise’ been built up at other 
trade centers like Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
and Berlin. It is equally probable that 
stocks in hands of foreign rubber manu- 
facturers have increased in ratio with 
their consumption. Thus the net imports 
of rubber include additions to local stocks 
during 1929. i 

A third abnormal factor which has had | 
an important bearing on both the 1928 
and 1929 consumption is the change-over 
from solid tires to pneumatics for use 
on trucks and buses in many countries. 
This change had taken place somewhat 
earlier im the United States, but foreign 
countries followed the American lead 
generally only during 1928 and 1929. 

An indication of the importance of this ; 
factor is furnished by the total exports 
of solid tires from the United States, 
Canada, United Kingdom, Italy and Ger- 
many, which declined from 211,404 in 
1927 to 154,903 in 1928 and to 71,671 in 
the first six months of 1929. Solid tires 
in important quantities had to be re- 
placed by large-size pneumatics, and this 
unusual factor will probably be of di- 
minishing importance in future years, 
although it will be a continuing factor | 
for some time. 

Several more normal factors which ! 
tend to increase consumption of rubber 
are going on the world over. The nat- 
ural increase of population constantly 
adds to the number of purchasers of all 
commodities. | 


During 1929 the debt settlements were | 
only one factor in a constant improve- | 
ment of the world economic situation that 
has been taking place since 1921, re- 
flected in Europe particularly by an in- 
creasing number of countries with bal- 
anced budgets, less unemployment, and 
generally improved standards of living. 
All these things make for larger buyings 
of the rank and file of small rubber ar- 
ticles, druggists’ rubber sundries, toys. 
bathing specialties, rubber clothing, and 
rubber footwear. 

An even more direct, yet normal and 
continuing, influence on rubber consump- | 
tion is the constantly growing use and 
increased registrations of automobiles 
throughout the world. This increase is 
far more rapid than the rates of increase 
in population or even of general pros- 
perity, and will continue to be so for 
many years, in the opinion of conmipetent 
observers. 


Collector’s Levy Upheld 
On Imported Oil Paintings | 


_ New York, Jan. 31.—Original oil paint- | 
ings, intended for reproduction in a mag- | 
azine as illustrations for a story, are ex- | 
cluded from paragraph 1704, providing 
free entry, on the ground that they are 
articles of utility, the United States Cus- 
toms Court holds in overruling protests | 
of Pitt & Scott. The collector’s action in | 
assessing duty at 20 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1449, act of 1922, as 
paintings, works of art, is upheld by the 
court. Judge White writes the opinion. 
(Protest 215380-G-4736-27), 
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Petroleum Industry 


Says Report 


but was still below the level which pre- 
vailed a year earlier. Prices for cotton 
averaged lower than in the previous week 
and were lower also than in the same 
period of 1929. Iron and steel prices 
were also lower than in either prior pe- 
riod. Bank loans and discounts were 
lower than in the previous week, but 
showed a gain over the corresponding 
week of last year. Interest rates on both 
time and call loans showed no change 
from the previous week but were lower 
than a year ago. Stock prices showed 
further recovery as compared with the | 
preceding week but were below the aver- 
age of a year ago. Bond prices were 
lower than in the preceding’ week and 
showed « decline also from last: year. 
Business failures were more numerous 
than in either the previous week or the 
corresponding period of 1929. 
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Jan. Jan. 
11 4 
1930 1930 
86.8 177.6 
*1146 103.8 
129.1 127.3 
90.0 81.0 
86.3 
57.8 
113.8 
80.1 
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93.8 
64.0 
86.3 
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1929 
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Bill to Increase Public 
Building Funds Advanced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

gress, contains the following statement: 

“ ‘Even this generous provision for both 
the District of Columbia and the country 
is insufficient for most pressing gov- 
ernmental needs. Expensive rents and: 
inadequate facilities are extravagance 
and not economy. In the District even 
after the completion of these projects 
we shall have fully 20,000 clerks housed 
in rented and temporary war buildings 
which can last but a little longer. 


“ ‘I therefore recommend that considera- 
tion should be given to the extension of 
authorizations both for the country at 
large and for the District of Columbia 
again distributed over a term of years. 
A survey of the need in both categories 
has been made by the Secretary of the 





Treasury and the Postmaster General. 
It would be helpful in the present eco- 
nomic situation if such steps were taken 
as would enable early construction work. 


Advantages Pointed Out | 


“‘An expedition and enlargement of 
the program in the District would bring 
about direct economies in construction 
by enabling the erection of buildings in 
regular sequence. By maintaining 4 
stable labor force in the city, contracts 
can be made on more advantageous 
terms. 

“The earlier completion of this pro- 
gram, which is an acknowledged need, 
would add dignity to the celebration in 
1932 of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of President Washington. 

“‘In consideration of these projects, 
which contribute so much to dignify the 
National Capital, I should like to renew 
the suggestion that the Fine Arts Com- 


private buildings which are proposed for 
sites facing upon public buildings and 
parks. Without such control, much of 
the effort of the Congress in beautifica- 


tion of the Capital will be minimized.’ } 


“This bill will increase the authorization 
for buildings outside of the District of 
Columbia to the amount of $115,000,000 
and the amount for buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia $100,000,000 and for 
additional land in the District $15,000,- 
000, which will make a total sum author- 
ized for public buildings throughout the 
country outside of the District of Colum- 
bia $363,000,000 and for the Executive 
Departments within the District for 
buildings and lands $190,000,000. 





Buildings Are Necessary 
“This is a large sum of money, but, 
public buildings over the country are 
absolutely necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Government. 
“The amounts carried in this bill are 
deemed sufficient to carry out’ the pro- 





gram of rebuilding the National Capital 
and to construct throughout the country 
post offices where needed, in towns hav- 


ing more than $20,000 annual postal ; 


receipts. Under the act of Mar. 4, 1913, 
and former acts, a large number_of build- 
ing sites were authorized and afterward 
purchased. 

“Under the terms of this bill all towns 
owning sites where they have more than 
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Hearings on Tariff 


By Canadian Board 


Duty on Used Motor Vehicles 
Among Questions An- 
nounced for Considera- 
tion at Ottawa Meeting 

Tariff hearings at Ottawa, including 
one concerning used motor vehicles, 


have been announced for February by 
the Canadian advisory board of tariff and 


taxation, according to information from ° 


the commercial attache, Lynn .W. Mee- 
kins, made public Jan. 31 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The announcement 
of the hearings follows iff full text: 
Feb. 25. Application for the free entry 
of frozen rabbits, for a duty of 16 cents 
per pound on bronze and’ aluminum 
powder, and for the removal of item 
670 (a) from the tariff. (This item 
covers carborundum wheels or stones not 
further manufactured than molded and 


iH 
Revision Scheduled 


burned, and provides for rates of 10, .. 


12% and 15 per cent, respectively, un- 
der the preferential intermediate and 
general tariffs). 

Feb. 26. Application for an amend- 
ment to items 28 (a), by deleting the 
words “in bond” from the text which 
now reads “tea imported direct from the 
country of growth and production, and 
tea purchased in bond in the United 
Kingdom.” 

Feb. 27. Application for revision of 


section 6, chapter 44, of the tariff act, * 


in respect to used automobiles and mo- 
tor trucks. (This section relates to the 
application of dumping duty to goods, 
of a class or kind made or produced in 


Canada, when the export or actual sell- | 


ing price to the importer in Canada is 
less, than the fair market value of the 
same article as.sold for home consump- 
tion in the country of export). 


Construction Record Set 
By Canada During 192 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

inces throughout the.country registered 
a gain, with the exception of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Quebec especially 
showed a largé increase over 1928 (22.6 
per cent as compared with Ontario 14.4 
per cent). The slight decline under 1928 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswiek is 
accounted for by the fact that during 
1928 several unusually large contracts 
were let. 

During 1929 business construction con- 
tinued at the head of the list. Engineer- 
ing and public utilities, however, ac- 
counted for nearly as large a percentage 
of the total, and registered a large in- 
crease over the 1928 figures. 


With the exception of apartments most 
types of construction work have regis- 
tered an increase over 1928. As _ inti- 
mated above this is especially true for 
engineering enterprises, principally dams, 
wharves and municipal works. The in- 
crease during 1929 for engineering work 


of all. classes was about.84 per cent , 


over 1923. 

The outlook for 1930 is favorable. 
Winter building should be more active 
than was the case last year at this time. 


|The country’s economic stability is ex- 


pected to continue with the consequent 
steady growth of building construction of 
all kinds. Further details covering the 
above are available under reference Can- 
ada No. 100675. 


Training School Is Favored 
For Customs Service Staff 


New York, Jan. 31.—A. K. Thomas, 
assistant appraiser of merchandise at this 
port, stated orally today that customs 
officials here are in favor of the proposed 
training school for Government em- 
ployes, within the customs service, seek- 
ing advancement. Present plans call for 
discussion of this proposal at the confer- 
ence of customs collectors and appraisers 
to be held in, Washington for three days 
beginning Fe, 17. This conference is to 
be presided-over by the Commissioner 
of Customs, F. X. A. Eble. 


The proposed training school would 
offer a course in the fundamentals of cus- 
toms administration, including apprais- 
als, collections, liquidations, entries, etc. 
A correspondence course would be pro- 
vided for those unable to attend in 
person. 


kL —————S ee 


$10,000 annual postal receipts are given 
a preferential status, and it is expected 
that buildings will be constructed in 
these cities. There are 12 places in the 
United States where sites have been pur- 
chased and where the postal receipts are 
less than $7,500 annually. These places 
the Committee did not deem to be of 
sufficient importance to give them pref- 
ence. 

“The bill also increases the amount to 
be spent annually from $35,000,000 to 
$50,000,000; $35,000,00 to be spent out- 
side of the District, and $15,000,000 each 
year in the District of Columbia until the 
whole program is worked out. This will 
result in a speeding up of the building 
construction under the terms of this act.” 
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ion n es fix- 
ine tbe commence ent of the ‘erms 


t and Vice ident and Members 


fi the time of as- 
Bree er omgress, Fescet Senate June 
7, 1929, 


Title 4——Flag and Seal, Seat of 
Government, and the States 


;. 742, To prevent desecration of 
ar . and to ereriae punishment there- 
for. rted to House Jan. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 


8. 215. For adjustment of salaries of 
civil service. Reported in Senate June 3, 
1929. 

J. Res. 58. To create a joint committee 
on reorganization of agencies for og 
tion enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, 
iT R. 5688. Authorizing members of the 
Civil Service Commission and its represen- 
tatives to age mene aga office. Re- 

to the House Dec, 18. 
pose Providing for a 44-hour week for 
certain Government employes. Reported to 
Senate Dec. 20, 1929. . 

§. 15. Amending acts concerning civil 
service retirement. Passed by Senate Jan. 
6, 1930. a 

H. R. 5693. Providing for retired pay 
for certain members of the former life sav- 
ing service, equivalent to retired pay 
granted to members ‘of the Coast Guard. 
Reported to House Jan. 6. 

i. R. 7405. To provide for a five-year con- 
struction and maintenance program for 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 7955. War Department appropria- 
tion bill, for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931. Passed by House Jan. 14. 5 

H. R. 7390. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of an assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation’in the Department of the Interior. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of 
oath of office of Government employes under 
certain conditions. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 7414. For a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Federal per- 
sonnel. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 7933. To provide for an assistant 
chief of naval operations. Reported to 
House Jan. 25. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 2822. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
an. 11. 

” S. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
Jan. 11, 
eA 
warehouse act. 


929. 
. H. R. 2152. To promote and develop the 
foreign agricultural service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Reported to House 
May 1, 1929. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of or- 
ganized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and su- 
pervised rural development. 
Senate June 3, 1929. , 

S. J. Res. 49. To provide for the national 
defense by the creatien of a corporation of 
the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama. 
ported in Senate May 29, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 73. For the relief of farmers 
in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico. Passed 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. 

S. 3030. Amending the agricultural ex- 
tension act by extending the time in which 
States may take advantage of it. Passed 
by the Senate Jan. 18. 


Title 9—Appropriations 


H. R. 8960. Making an appropriation for 
the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. Passed House 
Jan. 29. 


Title 1OQ—Army 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate Muay 15, 1929. 

S. 2591. 
tion of the action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala. Reported 
to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2594. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the surrender of t forces com- 
manded by Gen. Taylor to &en. Canby at 
Citronelle, Ala. mapertes to Senate Jan. 11. 

S, 2595. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Williams, Ala. Reported to Senate 
Jan, 11. 

S. 2596. 
tion of the ‘battle of Talladega, Ala. 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2597. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Mitchell, Ala. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 11. - 

S. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Jackson Oak, Ala. 
Jan, 11. 

8. 2599. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. 
Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 

2600. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. 
Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2601. To. provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Tombigbee, Ala. Reported to Sen- 
ate Jan. 11. 

8. 2602. 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. 
Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Stoddard, Ala. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 11. 

8. 2603. 


29. 


To amend 10 sections of the 
Reported to Mouse May 1, 


Re- 


To provide for the ene 
e- 


To provide for the commemora- 


tion of the historic events which occurred | 
Re- | 


at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala. 
ported to Senate Jan, 11. 

H, R. 2824. To amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Fort 
Donelson, Tenn.,” approved Mar. 26, 1928. 
Reported to House Jan. 15. 

H. R., 2825. To amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Stones 
River, Tenn.,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 15. 

H. R, 6151. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to assume the care, custody, and 
control of the monument to the memory 
of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of 
New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to 
maintain the monument and grounds sur- 
rounding it. Reported to House Jan. 15. 

H. R. 707. Authorizin ‘ropriation for 
construction a’ Fort ” wiey, P. -tl nd, 
Me. Re rted to Ucuce Ji .. 15. 

8. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents and equipment for encamp- 
ment of United Confederate Veterans at 
Biloxi, Miss, Reported to Senate Jan. 17. 

§. 8062. Amending act to enable gold 
star mothers to make pilgrimages to Eu- 
ropean cemeteries. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 17. 

H, R. 6125. To authorize the War De- 
partment to loan tents and other equip 
ment to the governor of Mississippi for 
the coming United Confederate Veterans’ 
annual encampment at Biloxi, Miss. Passed 


by House Jan. 18. -Passed Senate Jan. 20. | 


8. 2179. To allow exedit to homestead 
gettlers and entrymen for military service 


of | Military Reservation, Calif. 


Reported in| 


Re- | 


To provide for the commemora- | 


Reported to Senate | 


To provide for the commemora- | D 


Reported to | 


in certain Indian wars. Reported to Sen- 
ate Jan. 21. 

H. R. 2021. To i the estabhsh- 
ment of boundary lines for the March Field 
Reported to 
House Jan. 21. i 

H. R. 6123. To allow credit to homestead 
settlers and entrymen for military service 
in a Indian wars; reported to House 
Jan, 22, 


H. R. 2366, Authorizing Secretary of War 


to convey a portion of the military reserva- 
tion at Fort McArthur, Calif., to the City 
of Los Angeles for street purposes. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 24. 


H. R, 8527. To amend the law relating to 

ilgrimages of mothers and widows of Worl 

ar veterans to European cemeteries. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 27. 


H. R. 2156. Authorizing the sale of all 
of the interest and rights the United 
States of America in the Columbia—Arsenal 
property, situated in the ninth civil dis- 
trict of Maury County, Tennessee, and pro- 
viding that the net.fund be deposited in 
the military post constructién fund, and 
for the repeal of Public Law No. 542, 70th 
Congress. Reported to House Jan. 29. 

H. R. 8162. For restoration of Fort Mc- 
| Henry, Maryland, and its permanent preser- 
vation as a national park and perpetual na- 
tional memorial shrine as the birthplace of 
the Star Spangled Banner. Reported to 
House Jan, 29: 


| Title 12—Banks and Banking 
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18, 1929. Re-|court of condemnation, with 15 days’ pre- 


in 1981. Passed Senate Dec. 
ported to House 

. Ji Res, 20, 
_ of 


ft 


H. J. Res, 195. Authorizing and request- 
ing the President to invite representatives | ©XPe” 
of the governments of the countries mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union to attend 
an Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 


12 21. . ae & 
promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, | act of 


tice of sale, and . ae in 10 
Passed House Jan. 22. 
. 5285. To amend a part of section 1}. 
May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended 
(Sec. 592, Title 28, U. 8. Code), removing 
the duty of Unitéd States judges to: certify 
se accounts of United States attorneys 
and assistant attorneys. Passed House 
an, 


_} vieus 
da: 


ing section 2 and re- 


Amendi 
ture,. Forestry, and Animal Industry, and | pealing section 3 of the 1925 act that au- 


rovidi 


WJ. R 


to House Jan. 15. 


Congress, Germafy, 1930. 


Reported 
House Jan.:17. 


for the expenses of such meeting. | thorized 
the Cou 


intment of commissioners by 
rt Claims, etc., providing that the 


es. 205. To provide for expenses | present three-year terms of the commis- 
of participation by the United States in the |sioners be extended without further legisla- 
International Fur Trade - Exhibition and |tive authorization. 
ito 


Passed House Jan. 22. 


H. R. 5258. To repeal section 144, Title IT, 
act of Mar. 3, 1899, chapter 429, to leave to 


H. J. Res, 223. Authorizing appropriation | decision of the courts questions of severance 
for United States participation in Taberber in trials of felony. Passed House Jan. 22. 


tiona] conference on codification of interna- 


tional law. 


Reported to House Jan. 27. 


Havana, Cuba, Feb. 26, 1930. 
House Jan. 27. 
H. J. Res. 207. 


Res. 229. Authorizing appropria- 
tion for United States participation in in-| eraj*to the title 
ter-American conference on bibliography at} Jan, 
Reported to 


Authorizing appropria- | Uni 


H. R. 5260. To amend section 366 of the 
Revised Statutes, pevy iting. Oe a change of 
name of “assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
s Passed House 


H. R. 5261. To authorize the destruction 
of duplicate accounts and other papers in 
States district court clerks’ offices. 


“attorneys,” 


tion for United States participation in in-| Passed House Jan. 22. 


ter-American conference of rectors, deans 


H. R. 5268. To amend section 1112, Code 


and educators at Havana, Cuba, Feb. 20.|of Law for the District of Columbia. Passed 


Reported to House Jan. 27. 

H. R. 9110, For reclassification of clerks 
in\the foreign service of the United States 
Fg = compensation. Reported to House 

‘an. 29. 


Title 23—Highways 


H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of 
Montana grant of concurrent police juris+ 
{diction over the right: of way of the Black- 
feet Highway, and over the rights of way of 
its connections with the Glacier Natipnal 
Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
 . in Montana. Reported to House 

an. 7. 

H. R. 8368. Providing for a study re- 
garding the construction of a highway to 


House Jan. 22. , 

H. R. 5266. To amend section 649, Revised 
Statutes, providing for waiver of trials by 
jury in district courts upon oral as well as 
written agreement of attorneys on both 
sides, Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 185. To permit trial of United 
States court jury cases, at Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., that are ordinarily triable at Fargo, 
ending completion of a new Fedéral build- 
ng at Fargo. Reported to House Jan. 30. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defrayin 
expenses of the United States Marine Ban 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N. C. Passed Senate 


1 


S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- | connect the northwestern part of the United | Apr. 23, 1929. 


eral reserve act to permit State member 
bank.. of the Federal reserve system to es- 
tablish or retain branches in foreign coun- 
tries or in dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States. Reported to Sen- 
ate Dec. 18, 1929. 


S. 544. Authorizing receivers of national 
bank associations to compromise _ share- 
holders’ liability. Passed Senate Jan. 6, 
1930. 


S. 2666. To amend section 6 and section 
9 of the Fede:al 1ese@ve act in order to facil- 
itate the cancellation of Federal reserve 
bank stock in certain cases where member 
banks have ceased to function. Rerorted to 
Senate Dec. 20, 

S. 684, To aiend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, 2s amended, to authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to waive notice to 
State banks and trust companies of intention 


to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
reserve bank. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 
1929. 


S. 2515. Allowing the rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, to any medical officer 
below such rank assigned to duty as physi- 
cian to the White House. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 10, 1930. 

S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gold 
pieces. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

H. R. 6604. To amend the Federal reserve 
act to permit cancellation of stock held 
for insolvent member banks. Reported to 
House Jan. 23. 

H. R. 8877. to permit banks to withdraw 

| from the Federal reserve system before the 
expiration of six months. 
| House Jan. 23 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 1018. To provide for the establish- 
m..t of a ‘oast Guard stati.> at or near 
Grand Islaid, I‘ich. Reported to House 
Jan. 16. 

H. R. 4899. To provide for the construc- 
tion of a vessel for the Coast Guard for 
rescue and assistance work on Lake Michi- 
gan. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8156. To change the limit of cost 
|for the construction of the Coast Guard 
Academy. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8293. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8637. To fix the rank and pay of 
the commandant of the Coast Guard. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 16. 

S. 2005. For the loan of a Coast Guard 
cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif. 
Senate Jan. 23. 





H. R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, 





under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
or name. Reported to House Jan. 27, 


| Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 6153. To authorize the President 
to appoint a committee to study and re- 
| port on conservation and administration of 
|the public domain. Reported to House 
|Jan. 17, Passed House Jan. 24. 


| Title 18—Criminal Code and 
Criminal Procedure 


| 
|}of employment of Federal prisoners, for 
| their training and schooling in trades and 
|oceupations. Passed House Jan. 22. 

| H. R. 7413. To amend the Federal pris- 
joners parole law, creating a single board of 
| parole, of three members appointive by the 
| Attorney General, to take over functions 
now exercised by the Attorney General and 
existing boards of parole. Passed House 
Jan. 

H. R. 7832. To reorganize the administra- 
tion of Federal prisons, authorizing Attor- 
ney General to care for Federal prisoners, 
etc., amended. Passed House Jan. 7% 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor. 
| Passed House May 28, 1929. Reported in 
Senate, amended, Sept. 4, 1929, 


Title 20—Education 


S. 234. To provide books and educational 
supplies free of charge to junior and senior 
public high school students at Washington, 

- CC. Passed Senate Dec. 16. Passed 
House Jan. 27. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale, or transpo: tion of 
adulterated or misbranded or pvisonous 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors. Re- 
ported to House May 1, 1929. 

8. 101. To authorize official tests to de 
termine protei. content of wheat. Passed 
| Senate May 16, 1929. 

S. 108. To license dealers of fruits and 
vegetables to prevent unfair practices. 
Passed Senate June 3, 1929. 

H. R. 8. To amend an act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale or 
transportaticn of adulterated or mi. »randed 
}or poisonous or delete.ious foods, drugs, 
medicines, an” liquors.” Reported 1» House 
Jan. 14, 

H. R. 6. Amending oleomargarine law to 
include certain mixtures and cooking com- 
pounds. Reported to House Jan. 29, 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 
and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 170. Authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission of seven members 
to study and review conditions in Haiti, 
to report to the President within six months 
with recommendation regarding United 
States policies there, and requiring trans- 
mission of the report to Congress. Passed 
House Dec. 18. Reported in 
amended Jan. 22. 

H. J. Res, 150. 


150. Mr, Porter, Pa. Providing 
| for a commission to study and review the 
| policies of the United States in Haiti, with 
authority for appropriation of $50,000 for 
| expenses. Reported to House Dec. 14, 1929. 
| S.J. Res. 40. Authorizing and requesting 
jthe President to extend invitations to for- 





gates at the International Congress for th 


j Blind to be held in the City of New York 


Reported to| 


Passed | 


Title 15—Commerce and Trade | 


distribution of articles of standard quality | 


H. R. 7412. To provide for diversification | 


Senate, 


States with British Columbia, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Alaska in cooperation with the 
hoa of Canada. Reported to House 
an. 16. 


S. J. Res. 91. To amend sections 3 and 
4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to cun- 
nect Mount Vernon in the State of Virginia 
with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across 
the Potomac River at Washington.” Passed 
Senate Dec. 9. Passed House, amended 
Jan. 20. Senate agrees to House amend- 
ments Jan. 21. Approved Jan. 23. ;: 

H. R. 5616. Amending the Federal-aid 
road act increasing the appropriation to 
$125,000,000. Passed House Jan. 21. 

H. R.. 7585. To authorize Federal aid 
construction of rural post roads, amend- 
ing the 1916 law to provide authority under 
| which Congress hereafter may appropriate 
for construction of roads across the un- 
reserved and unappropriated public lands. 
Reported to House Jan. 29. 


Title 24——Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries 


S. 174. To establish branch of the Na- 
tional Home fox Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
idiers in the State of Florida. Passed Sen- 
ate May 29, 1929. 

H. R. 7410. Tovestablish a hospital for de- 
| fective delinquents. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 973. To remove age limits of per- 
sons who may be confined at the United 
| States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 3313. To authorize the Secretary 


! 


t 
j 


|of War to acquire free of cost to the United 
| States the Confederate Stockade Cemetery 
|on Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 
Reported to House Jan. 25. 

H. R. 6338. Authorizing the erection of 
a sanitary fireproof hospital at the Na- 
tional Home ‘for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers at Togus, Me. Reported to House 
Jan. 25. 


| Title 25—Indians 


| H.J. Res. 144. Authorizing use of tribal 
moneys belonging to Fort Berthold Indians 
|} of Nerth Dakota for certain purposes. Re- 
| ported to House Jan. 10. 


| §&. 320. Authorizing reconstruction of a 
j}road in Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyo. Reported to Senate Jan. 16. 


H. R. 4604. To provide for the recording 
of the Indian sign language through the 
instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
retired. Reported to House Jan. 15. 
| H. R. 7881. Authorizing the Secretary of 
|the Interior to erect a monument as a 
memorial to the deceased Indian chiefs of 
the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of Indians. 
| Reported to House Jan. 15. 
| 155. Providing compensation to 
ithe Crow Indians for Custer Batti: Field 
| National Cemetery. Reported to House 
| Jan. 15. 
| 8S. J. Res. 30. Making an appropriation 
out of tribal funds of Fort Berthold Indians. 
Passed Senate Jan. 27. 





Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 


H. R. 3395. Authorizing the Commissioner 
of Prohibition ’to pay for information con- 
cerning violations of the narcotic laws of 
the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. 

S. 3344. Supplementing the national pro- 
hibitione act for the District of Columbia. 
| Reference changed from Judiciary to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Jan. 29. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 

8.90. To make pardons effective from date 
jthereof regardless of acceptance by par- 
|}donee. Reported in Senate June 14, 1929. 

8S. 1645. To permit subpoenaing of wit- 
nesses beyond 100-mile limit upon court 
order. Reported in Senate Sept. 23, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 77. Authorizing the closing of 
the Center Market, District of Columbia, 
after _— 30, 1930. Passed Senate Oct. 
31, 1929. 


H. R. 970. To amend section 6 of the 
or Ed May 28, 1896. Passed House*Dec. 16, 
1929. 

8. 486. To amend section 5153 of the 
revised statutes as amended. Reported to 
Senate Dec. 19, 1929. 

H. R..739. Permitting officers who take 
and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. Passed by House 
Dec. 16. 

H. R. 968. Providing a jury commission 
for the District of Columbia. Passed by 
House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 969. Authorizing appointment by 
each United States circuit judge,of a law 
clerk. Passed by House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 23. Extending the judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory judgments. 
Reported to House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 6807. Establishing two institutions 
for confinement of United States prisoners. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 980. To permit the ‘ted States io 
be made a party defendant in certain cases. 
Reported to House Dec. 21, 1929. 

. R. 1198. Authorizing United States to 
be made party defendant in any suit or 
action commenced by the State of Oregon, 
in United States District Court of Oregon 
for determining title to lands constituting 
beds of Malheur and Harney lakes, etc., and 
conferring Federal jurisdiction over such 
causes. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 5262. Amending section 829 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to empower Federal 
courts to fix marshals’ fees and expenses 
for keeping boats, vessels or other property 
attached or libelled in admiralty. Passed 
House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 977, Establishing under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Investigation to be 
known as the division of identification and 
information. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R, 3975. 








supervision by the 
Passed House Jan. 22. 
H. R. 7587. 


Attorney General. 


. To amend secs. 726 and 727 
of title 18, United States Code, with refer- 
ence to Federal probation officers, providing 
for their appointment by judges of United 
States original jurisdiction courts, except 
in the District of Columbia, and for their 


To authorize appointment of 


2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of 
America. Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 

H. R. 6564. Interior, Department appro- 
priation bill. Passed House Dee. 11, 1929. 
H. R. 6120. Adding $230,000,000 addition 
in 
= of Columbia. 


R. 7491. Agriculture appropriations 
Passed House ec. 20. 

J. Res. 103. Mr. Smoot. Extending 
for two years the time within which Amer- 
ican claimants may make application for 
payments under the séttlement of war 
claims act of 1928, of awards of the Mixcd 
Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission; passed by the Senate 
Dec. 18, 1929. 


S. J. Res. 117. For the relief of farmers 
and fruit growers in flood stricken areas 
of Alabama, Florida, Gedrgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia. Passed 
by Senate Jan. 17. 

S. 2093. Relief of Alabama for damage 
and destruction of roads and bridges by 
floods of 1929. Passed by Senate Jan. 17. 

H. R. 5917. For the relief of certain 
newspapers for advertising oblviees Yree- 
dered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department. Reported to House 
Jan. 14. 

H. R. 8531. Making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. ! 
Passed House Jan. 18. 


H. R. 7244. To authorize appropriation 
for Maxwell Field, Ala.; reported to House 
Jan. 22, 

H. J. Res. 217. Appropriating $106,000, 
including $75,000 of reappropriated funds. 
Passed House Jan. 29. Passed Scecte Jan. 29. 

H. R. 6120. For increases in public build- 
ing programs to $115,000,000. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 31. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


The following. bridge bills have been re- 
| ported to the House: 

H. R. 5661, 6317, S. 2086, H. R. 7580, 7631, 
7635, 7637, 7828, 7829, 7962, 7971, 8165, 8300, 
5573, 5623, 6133, 6337, 6621, 6844, 7007, 7255, 
7260, 7372, 7378, 7408, 7409, 7566, 8287, 8705, 
8706, 5622, 6843, 7497, 7965, 8132, 8141, 8142, 
8143, 8422, 8423, 8468, 8562, 8575. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the House: 

S. 1909, 967, 581, H. R. 238, 5401, 2673, 
3655, 3392, 7642, 5415. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
; ported to the Senate: 

S. 153, 2890, 180, 219, 1073, 1188, 1337, 
1578, 2504, 2590, 2719, 1187, 2565, 2566, 2705, 
1186, 1189, 379, 1268, 1743, 1744, 2114, 2491, 
2564, 2716. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: 

S. 2675, 967, 2086, 581, H. R. 3392, 3655, 
|S. 2763, 2668. 
| S. 3168. Amending the act for the con- 
| struction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
| Passed Senate Jan. 27. 

H. R. 4767. To authorize sale of an iron 
pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Del. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 27. 


Title 34—Navy 


R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the line of the Navy; Reported to House 
Dec. 17. 

S. 549. To authorize the Secretary of the 
| Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works. Reported in Senate 
| June 3, 1929, 
S. 550. To regulate the distribution and 
| promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line of the Navy. Reported in Senate June 
3, 1929. 

S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 


to the Federal building program both 
and ‘outside of the Di 
Pupes House Dec. 16, 1 
bill. 

Ss 


H, R.1194. ‘To amend the 1916 naval ap- 
propriation act, regarding appointment of 


pay clerks and acting pay clerks. Reported 
to House Jan. 7. ~ 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 7960. Granting pensions atid in- 
crease of pénsions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sail- 
ors of said war. Passed House Jan..10. Re- 
ported to Senate, amended, Jan. 27. 

H. R: 8570. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reported to House 
Jan. 15. 

S. 958. Granting increased pensions to 
regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing 
acceptance of War and Navy Department 
records for disability. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 27. 

S. 476. Granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors and 
nurses of the War with ae the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, or the ina Relief Ex- 
pedition. Reported to Senate Jan. 27. 

S. 1293. To increase pensions to certain 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 27. 


S. 477. Equalizing pensions to certain 
soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. 
Reported to Senate Jan. 27. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R. 740. To increase the salaries of 
certain postmasters of the first class. 
Passed House Jan. 18. 


S. 1413. Amending the act making appro- 
priations for services of Post Office’ Depart- 
ment relating to statements of ownership 
of newspapers. Reported to Senate Jan. 25. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. J. Res. 98. To grant authority.for the 
erection of a permanent building at the 
headquarters of American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. Passed Senate 
nd 16, 1929. Reported to House Jan, 9, 
H. R. 26. To acquire, establish and de- 
velop George Washington memorijal park- 
way along Potomac River from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, 
and to acquire lands in District of lum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia requir for 
the comprehensive park, parkway and) play- 
ground system, of the National Capital. 
Passed House Jan. 30. 

_8. 2400. To regulate height, exterior, de- 
sign, and construction of pgivate and semi- 
public buildings in certain areas of the 
National Capital. Reported to Senate Dec. 
19, 1929. 

H. R. 2902. To authorize the sale of the 
Government property acquired for a post 
office site in Binghamton, N. Y. | Reported 
to House Jan. 15. 

H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase by 
the Secretary of Commerce of additional 
land for the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce. Reported’ ‘to 
House Jan. 15. 

S. 1487. Permitting the erection of a resi- 
dence for the Protestant chaplain at the 
national leper home at Carville, La. Passed 
by the Senate Jan. 18. 

S. 3043. To establish a national hydrauli 
laboratory at the Bureau of Standards. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 27. 

H. R. 8372. To provide for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an annex to the Li- 
poate we Congress. Reported to House 
an. 28. 


S. J. Res. 130. Directing Federal Power | lieutenant, John H. 


Commission to stop issuing permits on proj- 
ects relating to the Columbia River pending 
further investigation. Passed Senate Jan. 31. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 3167. To coordinate the public health 
activities of the Government. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 20. 

8. 1171. To establish a national institute 
of health and a system of fellowships in 
the institute. Reported to Senate Jan. 18. 

H. R. 8807. To provide for coordination 
of the public health activities of the, Gov- 
omens etc. Reported to the House 
an. 28. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 4813. Extending the time for home- 
steal entries on Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian reservations. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 10. 

H. R. 156. Authorizing the disposal of 
public land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federa’ irrigation 
projects. Passed House Jan. 20. 

S. 846. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the State of Mich- 
igan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reservation, Mich. Passed 
Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 

H. R. 6153. Authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to study and report on 
the conservation and administration of the 
public domain. Passed House Jan. 24, 

H. R. 5191. Authorizing the State of Ne- 
braska to make additional use of Niobrara 
Island. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 8296. To amend the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on 
the Federal irrigation projects. Passed 
House Jan. 26. 

H. R. 3568. To amend section 1 of an 
act entitled “An act to revise the north, 
northeast, and east boundaries of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park in the States of 
Montana and Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved Mar. 1, 1929, being Public 
Act. No. 888 of the 70th Congress. Reported 
to House Jan. 15. 

H. R. 4291. To amend section 43 of the 
act of May 25, i926, er itled “An act to ad- 
just water-right charges, to grant certain 


| black bass,” approved May 20, 1926, 





other relief on the - Federal irrigation 
projects. Reported o House Jan, ¢ 
S. 498. Granting certain public lands to 





ae Corps. Reported in Senate June 3, 
1 . 

H. R. 1192. To authorize construction of 
shore public works of the Navy, approxi- 
mately $10,00C,000. Reported to House Dec. 
20, 1929. 

H.\R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
and ae of commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 1193. For relief of retired and trans- 
ferred members of the Naval Reserve forces 
and Marine Corps Reserve. Reported to 
House a 

H. R. 6645. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to deliver to the Lions Club, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., the bell of any naval 
| vessel in its custody, etc. Reported to 
| House Jan. 25. * 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 7964, Avie 
fee patent for block 2 
du Flambeau, Wis., in favor of local 
school authorities. Reported to 
Jan. 10, 

S. 2657. Granting a.renewal of patent 
No. 21053 relating to the badge of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Passed by Senate Jan. 9, 1930, 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. R. 6131.» Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument on the 
site of the battle between Nez Perce In- 
dians under Chief Joseph and the command 
of Nelson A. Miles. Reported to House 
Jan. 9, 1930. 

H. J. Res. 171. ‘ Providing for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of the Monongahela, and establish- 
ing a commission to be known as the United 
States Battle of the Monongahela commis- 
sion. Reported to House Jan. 28. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 
Health Service) 


8. J. Res. 7. For the appointment of a 


zing issuance of a 
in the Town of Lac 
ublic 
ouse 





reporters in United States courts and. fix| joint committee of the Senate and House 


|their duties 
| House Jan, 22. 


and compensation. 


h H. R. 5259. To amend section 939 of the 
eign governments to be represented by dele- | Revised Statutes, providing that all vessels 


Passed | of Representatives to investigate pay and 
en- | 


allowances of the commissioned and 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 


e jand merchandise condemned by United States | Survey, and Public Health Service, Passed 
courts be auctioned off by officers of the ' Senate Jan. 6. 


Passed House Jan, 21, 


the State of New Mex: . for use of Eastern 
New Mexie¢o Norma: School. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 17. 

H. R. 5283. To declare valid the title to 
ores Indian lands. Reported to House 
an. 17. 

H. R. 8154. To provide for lea:e of oil 
and gas deposits in or under railroad and 
other rights of way Reported to House 
Jan. 17. e 

H. R. 5672. To abolish the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, Ariz., to provide for 
the disposition of certain lands therein for 

ark and recreational uses. Reported to 

ouse Jan. 17. 

H. R. 5178. Ratifying and confirming the 
title of the State of Minnesota and its 
grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. Reported to 
House Jan. 17. 


H. R. 6874. To authorize exchanges of 


lands with owners of private land holdings | 


within the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, Ariz. Reported to House Jan. 17. 

8. 2173. To abolish the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, Arizona, to provide for 
the disposition of certain lands therein for 
park and recreational uses. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 21. 

8. J. Res. 56. To amend section 2 of the 
act of Feb. 25, 1927, for the Rio Grande 
‘project. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

§. 1203. Authorizing Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands to Douglas 
County, Oreg., for park purposes, Reported 
to SenaterJan. 21, 

S, 64. For Secretary of War to acquire 
‘and in Utah. <'assed Senate Jan. 22. 

H. R. 8805. To authorize acquisition of 
lands for military purposes in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., for addition to Maxwell Field; re- 
ported to House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 8476. To authorize a survey of 
lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico. Reported to House Jan. 23. 

H. R. 736. Authorizing cession to New 
York City of land on northerly ‘side of 
North Dorp Lane in exchange for permis- 
sion to connect Miller Field with that city’s 
public sewer system. Reported to House 


Jan, 24. 

H. R. 3311. To authorize the acquisition 
of certain tidelands for sewer purposes 
3 rest Lewis, Wash. Reported to House 
an. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 
Documents 


8. 1312. To amend acts regulating print- 
ing and distribution of the Congressional 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929, Re- 
ported to House Dec. 18, 1929. 
| H, R. 972. . Bringing up to date the Scott 
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_ Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

S, 3387. Mr. Shipstead. To provide that 
four hours shall constitute a day’s work on 
Saturday throughout the year for all em- 
pares n the Government Printing Office; 

nting. 

H, R. 9870. Mr. Britten, Ill. To provide 
for the modernization of the United States 
Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C.; 
Judiciary. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 3891. Mr. George. To provice for in- 
spection and grading of tobacco by experts 
from the Department of Agriculture; Agri- 
culture and Forestry.’ > 

S. 3392, Mr. Trammell. To establish a 
dairy and livestock experiment station in 
Florida; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 10—Army 


S. 8368. Mr. Shortridge. To readjust 
the allowance of retired enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps; Military 
Affairs. 

S. 3864. Mr. Harris. To provide for pay- 
ment of the cost of pilgrimages to foreign 
cemeteries to certain mothers and widows of 
members of the military and naval forces of 
the United States; Military Affairs. ; 

H. R. 9884. Mr. Parker; N. Y’ To provide 
for the study, investigation, and survey, for 
commemorative purposes, of the battle field 
of Saratoga, N. Y.; Military Affairs. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R./9335. Mr. Buchanan, Tex. To es- 
tablish in the Department of the Interior a 
national reclamation control service, to pro- 
vide aid to the States and their political 
divisions in the construction of improvement 
for the purpose of flood prevention, drainage 
and irrigation; Flood Control. : 

S. J. Res. 182. Mr.. Bingham. Extending 
the provisions of sections 1, 2, 6 and 7 of the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the ex- 
tension of fational forests, in order to pro- 
mote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor,” to Porto 
Rico; Territories and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3386. Messrs. Phipps, Waterman, Cut- 
ting, Bratton, Sheppard and Connally. Giv- 
ing the consent and approval of Congress to 
the Rio Grande Compact signed at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., on Feb. 12, 1929; Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

S. 3390. Mr. Connally. 


Army Orders 


The following promotions are announced: 

Quartermaster Corps: To captain, Clough 
F. Gee and Andre L. Violante. 

Ordnance Department: To lieutenant colo- 
nel, Alexander G. Gillespie; to major, Hugh 
C. Minton. 

Signal Corps: To lieutenant colonel, Daw- 
son Olmstead; to captain, George I. Back; 
to first lieutenant, Emil Lenzner. 

Chemical Warfare Service: To major, 
Adrian St. John; captain, Ralph C. 
Benner. 

Cavalry: To major, John C. Daly; to first 
Claybrook Jr. 

Field Artillery: To major, Charles W. Gal- 
laher; to captain, John M. Hamilton, ‘Harvey 
J. Thornton, Chester E. Sargent, Joseph P. 
Donnovin, Roy L. Dalferes; to first lieuten- 
ant, Joseph Massaro, James B. Kraft, Howard 
J. John, Charles: L. Booth, 

Coast Artillery Corps: To captain, Norman 
E. Hartman. 

Infantry: To major, Edward 8. Johnston; 
to captain, Truman C. Thorson, Clarence T. 
Davis, Frank R. Williams, Harold J. LaCrolx, 
George J, Engelthaler; to first lieutenant, 
John G. Hill, Wolcott K. Dudley, Andrew S. 
Gamble, Earl L. Scott, Andrew P. Foster Jr., 
Melvin E. Meister, Hobart A. Murphy, Wil- 
liam H. Maglin, William S. Triplet, George 
W. Smythe, Jesse T. Traywick Jr.,/Philip M. 
Kernan, Howard A. Malin, James E. Purcell, 
John A. Elmore Jr., John W. Ramsey Jr., 
Francis J. Graling, Nye K. Elward, James 
P. Hulley, Samuel W. Smithers, Ralph A. 
Koch, Kenneth R. Bailey, Lucien F. Wells Jr. 

Air Corps: To first lieutenant, John R. 
Hawkins and Ralph E. Fisher, 

Medical Corps: To major, Joséph W. Smith 
Jr., Walter L. Perry, Harvey R. Livesay, 
Raymond O. Dart, Don C.. Bartholomew, 
Lucius K. Patterson, Charles R. Mueller, 
Charles F. Davis, William J. Carroll, Adam 
G. Heilman. 

Medical Administrative Corps: To captain, 
Fritz J.. Sheffler; to first lieutenant, Edward 
M. Wones. 

1st Lt. Stuart A. Cameron, M. C., from 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., to Nicaragua. 

Capt. Harry B. Sepulveda, transferred 
from Infantry to’ Adjutant General’s _De- 
partment. 


To establish in 


to 


eee 


and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. 
Passed by House Dec. 16. 

H. J. Res. 179. To provide for the print- 
ing with illustrations and bound in cloth 
320,000 copies of the special report on the 
diseases of cattle. Reported to House 
Jan, 11, 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 941, To amend the act entitled “An act 
regulate interstate transportation of 
Re- 


to 
ported to Senate Jan. 11, 1930. 


Title 47 — Telegraphs, Tele- 
phones, and Radiotele- 


graphs 
S. 3152.. For construction of a cable and 
sewer under the Grand River at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Passed by Senate Jan. 29. 
H. R. 8712. To legalize a combined sewer 
and submarine cable built under the Grand 
River near the pumping station on Market 
Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich. Reported to 
House Jan. 29. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


8. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board »f Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditiuns 
in the Philippine Islands. Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16. 1929. 

H. R. 8559. To authorize the incorporated 
town of Cordova, Alaska, to issue construc- 
tion bonds. Reported to House Jan. 23. 

H. R. 7830. To amend the Hawaiian 
government act so as to place the Territory 
on a parity with the States of the Union 
in the matter of collection of Federal taxes, 
in conformance with the spirit of annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. Reported to House Jan. 24, 

H.R. 4656. To amend the Hawaiian or- 
ganic act, granting to Hawaii a further 
measure of self-government by eliminating 
from the present statute the requirement 
that jurors shall be male citizens. Reported 
to House Jan, 24. 

H. R. 7984. To approve an act of the 
Hawaiian Legislature respecting light and 
power within. Reported to House Jan. 24. 

H. R. 8294, Amending the act relating to 
United, States acquisition of private rights 
of fishery about Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Re- 
ported to House Jan, 24. 

H. R. 4289, To approve Act No. 55 of the 
session laws of 1929 of the Territory of 
Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the manufacture, maintenance, 
distribution, and supply of electrical cur- 
rent for light and power within the district 
of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii. 
Reportéd to House Jan. 24, 


Title 49—Transportation 


H. R. 119, To prohibit the sending and 
receipt of stolen property through inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Reported to 
House Dec. 19. 

8. 571. To permit court review of deci- 
sions under section 204, transportation 
1920, of short-line railroads, Reported in 
Senate May 31. 

H. J, Res. 197. To authorize the purchase 
of a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and 
necessary spare parts, from foreign life- 
saving sérvices. Reported to House Jan. 16, 


in Congress 


the Department of the Interior a national 
reclamation control service, to provide aid 
to the States and their political subdivisions 
in the construction of improvements for the 
urpose of flood prevention, drainage and 
ferigation: Commerce. ' 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


S. 3367. Mr. Thomas, Okla. Ament 
section 1 of “An act to establish two U 
States narcotic farms for; the confine t 
and treatment of persons addicted to the 
use of habit-forming narcotic drugs who 
have been~eonvicted of: offenses against the 
United States,” (Public 672, 70th Congress), 
approved-Jan. 19, 1929; Judiciary. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intércourse 

H. R, 9326. Mr. Knutson, Minn. To reg- 
ulate the time in which appeals from. the 
awards of the commissioners under the 
condemnation proceedings relative to reg- 
ulating the Ievel of the Lake of the Woods; 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 235. Mr. Korell, Oreg. Author-' 
izing an annual appropriation for the ex- 
penses of Sa and maintaining a 
passport bureau at Portland, Oreg.; For- 
eign Affairs. 


Title 23—Highways 


S. 3389. Mr. Patterson. To promotegand 
id in abolishing toll bridges on Fe@eral 
highways; Commerce. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 9827. Mr. Knutson, Minn. Author. 
izing the Red Lake band of Chippewa In- 
dians in the State of Minnesota to file suit 
in the Court of Claims: Indian Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

S, 3371. Mr. Vandenberg. To amend see. : 
tion 88 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
relative to time of holding certain courts in 
Michigan; Judiciary. 

S. 3377. Mr. Bingham. To authorize ¢ 
appointment of reporters in the court 
the United States in the Territery of Hawaii, 
and to fix their duties and compensation; 
Judiciary. ‘ 

. R. 9371. Mr. Fitzpatrick, N. Y. For. 
the trial of Federal or State officers, agents 
or employes in the Federal courts for viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; Judiciary. 

H. R, 9372. Mr. Fitzpatrick, N. Y. Trans- 
ferring trials of Federal officers, agents or 
employes of the United States Government 
from Federal to State jurisdiction; Judiciary, 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 9333. Mr. Guyer, Kans. For the ne- 
jlief of volunteer officers and soldiers in ihe 
volunteer service of the United States who 
served in the Philippine Islands beyond the 
period of their enlistment; War Claims. 

H. R. 9386. Mr. Kvale, Minn. To provide 
for the inimediate payment to veterans of 
the face value of their adjusted-service cere 
tificate; Ways and Means. 


Title 35—Patents 


S. 3381. Mr. Dill. Relating to suits for 
infringement of patents where the patentee 
is violating the anti-trust laws; Patents. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 

H. R. 9328, Mr. Rankin, Miss. Authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of $2,500 for t ec 
tion of a tablet or marker at Dancin lab- 
bit, Miss., to commemorate the signing of 
the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek be- 
tween the United States and the Choctaw 
Indians on Sept. 27, 1830; Library. 

H. R. 9373. Mrs. Norton, N. J. To au- 
thorize the erection of a suitable statue of 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch, generalissimo of. 
the Allied forces, in the District of Colum- 
bia, as a national monument; Library. ° 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief - 


H. R. 9323. Mr. Knutson, Minn. Granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to oy 





yoo w 


soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army a 
Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and sailo 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors; Pensions, 


| Title 39—tThe Postal Service 


| H.R. 9374. Mr. Sproul, Ill. To authorize 
|the Postmaster General to purchase motor 
jtruck parts from the manufacturer; Po; 
| Office and Post Roads. 

To provide for 


Title 43—Public Lands 

S. 3378. Mr. Bingham. 
the exercise of sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion by the United States over the Hawaii 
National Park in the Territory of Hawaii; 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. J~Res. 234. Mr. Schafer, Wis. Direct- 
ing the Federal Power Commission to with- 
hold granting of license to develop power 
sites on the Wolf River within the Menom- 
inee Indian Reservation in. Wisconsin, and 
to forward any recommendations for the is- 
suance of such license to the Congress of 


the United States; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 


H. R. 9329. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To pro- 
vide for the publication of the Columbia 
Historical Society records; Printing. 


Title 48—Territories and Ingu- 
lar Possessions 
S. 3379. Mr. Vandenberg. To enable Re 
people of the Philippine Islands to ado 
a constitution and form a government for 
the Philippine Islands and to provide for the 
future political status of the same; Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 


Navy Orders 


Capt. David W. Todd, relieved from all 
active duty to home and wait ors. pénding 
action retirement, ‘ 

Lt. Marshall A. Anderson, det. U. S. 8, 
Hamiltén about May 20; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Lt. Raymond L. Daniels, det. U. S..8S. 
Rigel about Feb. 1; to resignation accepted 
effective Mar. 3, 1930. 

Lt. Harry L. Dodson, det. U. 8. 8. Lex+ 
ington about May 22; to Navy Yard#Boston, 

Lt. Marcy M. Dupre, det. U. S. 8. New 
Mexico about May 22; to Naval Observa- 
tory, Wash., D. C, 

Lt. Harry D. Goldy, det. U. S. 8S, Nevada 
about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. Charles F, Macklin Jr., det. Nav, 
Trng. St., Hampton Rds., Va. about May 13 
to U. S. S. New Mexico. 

Lt. John F. Rees, det. U. 8S. 8S. Worden; 
to U. 8. S. Ellis. 

Lt. Desmond J. Sinnott, det. Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I. about May #0; uke 
Naval Academy. . 

Lt. Robert McL. Smith, det, Nav, Res, 
Lab., Bellevue, D. C. about May 1; to U, 
S. S. Nevada. 

Lt. Albert L. Toney, det. U) 8. S, 8-23 
ebent June 6; to Subm, Base, Coco Solo, 


Lt. (j. g.) Charles W, Humphrey’, det, 
U. S. S. Oklahoma; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Hampton ,Rds., Va. 

Lt. (j. g.) Calvin H. Mann, det. U. 8. 8 
California about May 22; to Naval Com- 
munications, Navy Dept. 6 

Lt. (j. g.) Lois N. Miller. det. U. 8. 8, 
Saratoga about May 24; to Naval Academy, 

Lt. (j. g.) Robert G. Norman, det, Has, 
Air Sta., Hampton Rds,, Va. about Jan. 155 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Pip. 

Lt. (j. g.) Joyce A. Ralph, det. U. 8. 5.’ 
Reerernle about June 20;~to 14th Nav, 


st. 4 ; 

Lt. (j. g.) Marvin J. West, det, Nav. Air 
Sta., Hampton Rds,, Va. about Jen. 1655 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta.. Pensacola, Fla; 

Lt. (j. g.) Josepa L. M. Wood, det. U. 8, 
8. Tennessee about May 22;‘to Nav. Trng, 
Sta.. Great Lakes; Tl. a 

Ens. Harold A, McCormick, det. U. 8, 8) 
Idaho about ,Apr. 26; to resignation 
cented effective May 17. 4 

Ens. William A. Taylor, det, U. 8. 
Medusa about Apr. 1; to resignation a 
cepted effective Apr. 30, 
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Federal 
Relief Denied Against 


Party Signing Note , 


As Accommodation 


Né Legal Liability Attaches 
As Between Maker and 
Person for Whose Benefit 
Act Was Performed 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston. 
There is no liability on the part of an 
accommodation party on a note between 
that party. and the person accommodated 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts has held, whatever the apparent 
relation of the parties might be on the 

paper. d 

The opinion of the ‘court explains 
that the plaintiff, upon the representation 


Court Decisions 


The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, reversing the action of the Patent 
Office, has held that priority of invention 
relating to hydraulic valves of the pres- 
sure-operated plunger type should be 
awarded to Donald W. Slattery over the 
application of Chester W. Larner. 


The devices involved in the interference | 
controversy, the opinion states, are for 
use in water pipes or conduits of large 
dimensions, installed in filtering plants, 
irrigation plants, hydroelectric plants, ' 
and other hydraulic works. 

The decision was based on the conclu- 
sion that the applicant Larner was not 
entitled to make the claims involved in 
| the interference. 





of the defendant, who: was negotiating 
theigale of some real estate to the plain- 
tiff's sister, that the sister could not 
take title to the property, acquiesced to 
their inducement to become a “straw 
owner” of the property for her sister. In 
pursuance of this arrangement and un- 
derstanding, the plaintiff signed certain 
mortgages and notes as “owner” after 
being made certain by the defendants 
that she would thereby incur no financial 
responsibility. .Subsequently, however, 
the defendants brought suit on the note 
and the plaintiff filed this bill:in equity 
to restrain the transfer of the note or 

y, action at law on it. 

The court held that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the plaintiff was an accom- 
modation maker for the! benefit of the 
defendant and between them there ex- 
isted no liability. 


_LovIsE HALLER 


v. 

ISAAC KABLER ET AL. 
Massacchusetts' Supreme Judicial Court. 
B. F. Potuack for the defendants; D. J. 

McGiuuicuppy for the plaintiff. 

Opinion of the Court 

Jan. 3, 1930 

bCrossy, J.—This is a bill in equity to 
restrain the defendants from _ trans- 
ferring. or assigning a promissory note 
signed by the plaintiff and held by the 
defendants, and from proceeding with an 
action at law brought to recover the 
amount of the note. The case was heard 
by a judge of the superior court. The 
entire evidence is not reported. 

The bill alleges, in substance, that on 


or about Dec. 17, 1927, the plaintiff’s | 


sister, Mary Congarl, entered into nego- 
tiations with the defendants who were 
endeavoring to sell her a certain parcel 
of real estate; that to induce her to pur- 
ch they falsely represented the value, 
indne and other material matters re- 
lating to the property, and later they 
induced her to apply for a mortgage on 
the property to-the Workmen’s Cooper- 
ative Bank in Boston for the sum of 
$8,000; that they fraudulently repre- 
sented to her that she could not legally 
take title, and suggested to her, and 
fraudulently induced her, to obtain the 
plaintiff to act as a “straw owner” of 
the real ‘estate, representing that there 
would bene *fitrancial responsibility on 
the part of the plaintiff; that the de- 

mdant Mendelson subsequently made 

inilar false representations to the 
plaintiff and assured her that the sole 
reason for her to take title was that her 
sister could not, and promised her that 
she would never have any trouble or ex- 
pense and would be considered merely as 
a straw owner if she would allow the 

soperty to be placed in her name; that 

lymg upon these representations the 
property was conveyed to her, and she 
signed a note and mortgage in the sum 
of $6,000 to the Workmen’s Cooperative 
Bank, and a second mortgage and note 


in the sum of $2,000 to the defendants; | 


that at the time she negotiated the notes 
the defendants promised her that they 
would in no way hold her responsible for 
the payment: of the same; that there- 
after the defendants threatened the 
plaintiff and her sister to bring suit 


against the plaintiff, and to foreclose the | 


mortgage; that the defendants, believ- 


‘ing that the plaintiff was financially re- 


sponsible, did not collect the rents ac- 
cruing from the 
had been assigned to them by the plain- 
tiff at their request. The bill further 
alleges that, by reason of the failure 
24 intents to pay the holder of the 
fir ortgage the sums due thereon, the 
bank took possession of the real estate 
a subsequently foreclosed its morgtage 
ard bid in the property for a sum less 
than the amount of the mortgage. It 
is also alleged that the defendants have 
brought an action against the plaintiff on 
the note for the recovery of $2,500. 
Trial Court Findings 

The trial judge found that the defend- 
ants induced Mrs. Congarl to apply for 
a loan for $8,000; that the eualication 
was in her maiden name of Mary Haller, 
and that the defendants’ attorney had 
advised her that this could be done; that 
there was no fraud in making the ap- 

lication for the loan or in taking title 
in her maiden name; that she was in- 
duced to ask the plaintiff to take title 
and to go through with the transaction 
by reason of the defendants’ promise 
that the plaintiff would be a straw owner, 
and there would be no financial whe oe 
sibility; that subsequently the defendants 
made a similar promise to the plaintiff, 
who, relying on this promise, took 
title to the premises, executed the 
mortgage to the cooperative bank 
in the sum of $6,000 and a second mort- 
gage to the defendants to secure a note 
payable to them in the sum of $2,000. 
The judge further found that there was 
nape to defraud when said promise 
was made to Mrs. Congarl or to the 
plaintiff, and that the defendants looked 
to Mrs. Congarl and to, her husband for 
payment of the note until they learned 


’ that the plaintiff was financially respon- 


sible. The judge ruled that the fore- 
going facts would constitute an equitable 
defence to the action brought on the 
second mortg note. A decree was 
ordered accordingly enjoining the de- 
fendants from selling, transferring or 
otherwise negotiating the note, from pro- 
ceeding with the action at law, and de- 
creeing that the note was void. 
{ No Legal Liability 

As the evidence is not fully reported, 
the facts found must stand. As between 
the parties it appears that for the con- 
venience of the defendants the plaintiff 
took title to the property and executed 
the mortgages. At the request of the 


defendants she acted merely as a straw: 


owner in whose name the property was 
o be held. The note for $2,000 was 
hout consideration, and the facts 
ind show that the defendants never 
ended to collect it from the plaintiff, 


f 


f? 


Sroperty although they | 


DoNALD W. SLATTERY 


Vv. 
CHESTER W. LARNER. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2149. 


Appeal from Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Interference No. 53151. 


A. J. Hupson, for appellant; F. A. 

Bower, for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dee, 30, 1929 

GARRETT, Judge.—This is an interfer- 
ence case in which Slattery has appealed 
from the action of the Board of Patent 
Appeals on Oct. 8, 1927, affirming a de- 
cision of the examiner of interferences 
according priority in favor of Larner to 
an invention relating to “valves, partic- 
ularly hydraulic valves of the pressure 
operated plunger type.” ~ 

The devices involved in the controversy 
appear to be contemplated as being for | 
use in water pipes or conduits of large 
dimensions, some of as much as 14 feet 
in diameter, installed in filtering plants, | 
irrigation plants, hydroelectric plants | 





and other hydraulic works. 


Question Before Court 
Is One of Priority 


No. 312559, making certain claims. On 
June 1, 1920, Slattery filed: application 
|which ripened into Patent 1483991 on 
| Feb. 19, 1924, while the Larner applica- | 
tion was still pending. On Jan. 19, 1925, | 
Larner copied as claims the five counts | 
which are in issue, same being taken | 
from the Slattery patent and added to} 
|his original application of July 22, 1919. | 
iOn Mar. 17, 1925, Larner filed applica- | 
tion containing the claims as a division | 
of the earlier application, it being a du- 
| plicate of the specifications and drawings 
of the parent application, and this divi- 
sional application was substituted in the | 
interference. 

The counts in issue are five in number 
|and correspond to Slattery’s claims 1, 2, 
4,5 and 6. No. 1 reads as follows: 

In combination with a. conduit, a valve 
comprising a casing, a hollow member within 
the casing having a plunger, means for 
shifting said plunger to open and close the 
valve, and means independent of the means 
for opening and closing the valve and extend- 
ing to the exterior of the valve for main- 
taining within said hollow member substan- 
tially the same pressure that exists on the 
nose of the plunger. 

The other four counts cover the same 
structure in slightly different language 
and it is not deemed necessary to quote 
them verbatim. Count 4 is apparently 
| broader than the others in that it does 
not contain the word “independent,” and 
No. 5 speaks specifically of an “equaliz- 
| ing pipe.” Otherwise, the meaning of all | 
the counts seems to be identical. 

The assignments of error, in sub-; 
stance, submit two general questions: 
| First, whether Larner had the right to 
make the claims forming the counts of 
the interference, and, second, whether he 
was estopped by any of the facts shown, 
or by law, from making said claims. 

The primary matter within the juris- 
| diction of this court is, of course, that of 
| priority. The proofs of dates of concep- 
tion and reduction to practice sustain 
the statement that the dates of Larner 
are prior to those of Slattery. This Slat- 
tery concedes, and did the dates consti- 
tute the only element to be considered, 
the question would be entirely answered 
jpnd in Larner’s favor. But there is a sec- 
ond element of the first factor, as we have 
j stated the issues, and that is the in- 
| sistence that Larner did not have “a suf- 
ficient basis in the specification of his 
application * * * to support the subject 
matter of the claims * * * when said 
claims are made in Larner’s application.” 


Variance in Functioning 
Is Relied On in Claims 


The contention upon the latter point 
revolves about the question of whether 
the pipe 34, shown in the Slattery draw- 
ing, s¢ differs in its functioning or in its 
application to the functions performed, 
from pipe 12, shown in the Larner draw- 
ing, as to preclude’ it being covered by 
the Larner specification while being cov- 
ered in the Slattery specification, 

The Board of Appeals in its decision 
describes the respective structures and 
their functioning as follows: : 

The invention of both parties relates to 
‘hydraulic valves of the pressure operated 
plunger type. Slattery moves his plunger 
17 to open or closed position by hydraulic 
pressure applied to the piston 23 in a cylin- 
der 22 located in the chamber A of the 
valve. Slattery provides an “equalizing pipe 


EE 


of the ‘property, and the obligor of the 
debt, upon whom they relied for pay- 
ment until they found that the plaintiff 
was financially responsible. Between the 
plaintiff and the defendants she was 


The pertinent history of the actions | 
out of which the issues grew is that on | 
July 22, 1919, Larner filed an application, | 


| tai 





merely an ‘accommodation party. “As 
to third parties, the rights and. liabili- 
ties of an accommodation party are, in’ 
general, the same as those of a party 
receiving valuable consideration for his 
signature; but between the accommoda- 
tion party and the person. accommodated 
there is no such liability, and one who 
draws or indorses conimercial paper for 
the accommodation of another is not 
liable on it to him, whatever their ap- 
parent relation upon the paper may be.” 
Conners Brothers Co. v. Sullivan, 220 
Mass. 600, 605, and cases cited. Good- 
man v. Gaull, 244 Mass. 528, 580. 


The principles so stated are applicable 
to the present tase, The findings plainly 
show that the note was without consid- 
eration; that the plaintiff is under no 
legal liability. to the defendants, and that 
in equity she is entitled to the relief 
which she seeks, The cases cited by the 





| defendants are not applicable to the case 
it considered her sister the real owner: 


at bar. 
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Patents 
Improper Appropriation of Claims 
Results in Loss of Priority Rights) Foy Purchase of Gas 


Rule Favoring Broad Meaning Not Applicable in View of 
Manifest Difference in Structure 


34,” which the specification states is “to 
maintain the same pressure on the ~inner 
side of the valve plunger as exists on the 
base of the plunger.” 

Larner’s valve has a similar plunger 5 


movable by hydraulic pressure, but his means 
for moving it differs specifically from that of 
Slattery. The Larner specification states: 


The main‘valve 5 is operated by control 


valves 10 and 11, for example, in either’ 


of two ways. Ports or connections 8 and 
9 are either connected to a drain or other- 
wise discharged against atmospheric pres- 
sure; or they are connected to an inde- 
pendent pressure system. carrying a pres- 
sure higher than that in the main valve. In 
the first case the plunger 5 is moved to 
open position by exhausting the chamber 6, 
through port 8, and is closed by exhausting 
chamber 7, through port 9. In the second 
case the plunger is moved to open position 
by admitting higher pressure to chamber 
7, through port 9, and is closed by admit- 
ting higher pressure to chamber 6, through 
port 8. The valves 10 and 11 are normally 
closed, and they are alternately opened to 
move the plunger, but as soon as the 
plunger has completed its stroke they are 
closed. 

Larner has a pipe 12 similar to Slattery’s 
pipe 34 connecting the valve chamber with 
the conduit beyond the closing position of 
the plunger. The question in controversy 
involves the structure and function of this 
by-pass pipe. 

The Board then eontinues: 


Slattery contends first, that the pipe 12 
of Larner is not independent but a part 
of his means for opening and closing the 
valve. It is true that during the move- 
ment of the plunger the size of the chamber 
in the valve back of the plunger changes 
and there is flow of water through the pipe 
12 into orf out of said chamber. The same 
is likewise true of appellant’s pipe 34. 
Moreover, Larner does not describe his pipe 


| 12 as a part of his means for opening and 
j closing his valve. 


In our opinion the term 
independent as used in the counts is as 
applicable to Larner’s pipe 12 as it is to 
Slattery’s pipe 34. 

Slattery further contends that Larner’s 
pipe 12 does not have the function of “main- 
taining within said hollow member sub- 
stantially the same pressure that exists on 
the nose of the plunger,” as called for in 
the count. Larner’s specification states that 
his pipe 12 is provided to prevent the pres- 
sure on the nose of the plunger-from be- 
eoming lower than in the chamber 6 when 
the valve is open which would result in 
closing the valve. The law examiner has 
carefully analyzed this matter. He finds 


that in both Larner’s and appellant’s devices | 
there will be a flow of water in the pipe | 


when the plunger is opened or closed and 
a temporary. disturbance of the pressure 
in the devices of both parties. 
with his conclusion that the term “main- 
ns * * * substantially the same pressure 
* *” in the claim is to be construed 
broadly and is properly applicable 


Manifest Difference 


| In Structure Shown ; 
It seems to us that, in so holding, the | 


tribunals in the Patent Office have failed 
to give recognition to a difference in 


the functioning of the structures, or in| 


the application of the pipes to the fune- 
tions intended to be performed by the 


structures, which difference we think is/ 


entitled to recognition in Slattery’s fa- 
vor. 
in Slattery’s structure the pipe 34 is a 
“means independent of the means for 
opening and closing the valve (etc.)” as 
claimed in typical count 1, supra, while 
in the Larner structure the pipe 12 is 
connected to an operating chamber. 


The effect of this independent means 
in operation appears to be that of main- 
taining within the hollow member in 
which the valve is constructed substan- 
tially the same pressure as that which 
exists on the nose of the plunger, this 
being accomplished by reason of the fact 


| that one end of the pipe 34 in Slattery’s 


structure is connected to the exterior of 
the valve, while the relatively corre- 
sponding end of pipe 12 in Larner’s 
structure is connected with a chamber 
in the valve itself. The Slattery ar- 


‘rangement thus equalizes ‘the pressure 


and affects the opening and closing of 
the valve in a manner different from the 
operation applied by the Larner arrange- 
ment, 

We feel assured from the record in 
the case that at the time of filing his 
parent application appellee did not con- 
template or expect the performance of 
the same function in the same way by 
his pipe 12 as Slattery expected from his 
pipe 34. The Larner specifications and 
claims do not specifically disclose any 
such purpose, while those of Slattery 
appear to us clearly to do so. It is true 
that an applicant need not at the time 
of filing application necessarily be con- 
scious of every function which his device 
can perform in order to claim it, and in 
interference proceedings “claims should 
be given as broad a meaning as their 
terminology will reasonably permit.” 
Sherman v. Hageman, 1922 C. D. 121, 
App. D. C. 373.° But this principle should 


| not, we think, be stretched so as to apply 


to a case where there is such manifest 
difference in structures, specifications, 
and claims as appears to exist in the 
instant case. 

Under this view of the case it does not 
appear to be necessary that we -should 
pass upon the question of estoppel raised 
in-the second part of Slattery’s conten- 
tion as we have stated it supra. 

For the reasons given the decision of 
the Board of Patent Appeals is reversed. 
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We agree; 


to} 
Larner’s device as well as that of appellant. | 


This difference lies in the fact that | 


Contract Sustained 


| By City in Oklahoma | 


Statute Against Exclusive, 
Franchises and Privileges | 

| Is Declared Not to Bar| 
Such Agreements 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit has held that a 
municipality may enter into con- 
traets for the purchase of gas for its 
own and its inhabitants’ use ‘with- 
out violating statutory provisions 
against the grant of exclusive fran- 
chises, rights, or privileges, such con- 
tracts not coming within the statu- 
tory provisions. 

The court affigmed a decree grant- 
ing an injunction to the assignee of 
the contracts for:gas restraining the 
city from carrying out contracts 
made with another company for the 
purchase of gas and from violating 
the contracts theretofore made with 
the predecessor of the assignee com- 
| pany. 

; Publication of the full text of the 
court’s opinion, in the case of Grif- 
fin et al. v. Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company, was begun in the issue of 
Jan. 31, and is concluded as follows: | 


Counsel for the city and Griffiin fur- | 


| 

j ther contend that the contracts are void | 
for want of mutuality. The contracts | 
bound the Oklahoma corporation and its 
predecessors to furnish the gas required 
by the city. The first contract expressly 
required the city to buy all fuel required | 
by it for the operation of its power plant , 
| during the life of the contract from the 
Kirk company and its successors. The | 
second contract, by implication, required 
the city to purchase all of -the gas re- | 
quired for sale and distribution through | 
its distributing system from the Kirk | 
company and its successors, because, by | 
express provision of the contract, the 
city was given the right to purchase gas | 
elsewhere only in the event of the per- | 
manent inability of the Kirk company | 
and its successors to furnish such gas. 
A contract to furnish such gas, as shall 
be required or consumed by an estab- | 
lished business, is a contract to furnish | 
|an ascertainable quantity of gas and is | 
valid. Conley Camera Co. v. Multiscope | 
& Film Co., (C. C. A.), 216 F. 892, 896; 
Loudenback Fert. Co. v. Tenn. Phosphate | 
Co., (C. C. A. 6), 121 F. 298, 300; Walker | 
Mfg. Co. v. Swift & Co.J (C. C. A. 5), 
(200 F. 529, 531; Golden Cycle Mining | 
Co. v. Rapson Coal M. Co., (C. C. A. 8), | 
188. F. 179, 183; Klipstein v. Allen, 123 
F. 992; Cold Blast Trans. Co. v. Kansas | 
City Bolt Co., (C. C, A. 8), 114 F. | 
77, 81; Manhattan Oil Co. v. Richardson 
Lub. Co., (C. C. A. 2), 118 F. 923; Em- | 
pire Nat. Gas Co. v. S. W. Pipeline Co., 
(D. C. Okla.), 25 F. (2d) 742, 745; 13 C. 
| J.,.p. 339, Sec.-191. The provisions in | 
the contracts, exempting thes ‘rk com- 
pany and its successors from failure to 
‘furnish gas due to causes beyond its 
control, did not render the contracts void 
| for want of mutuality, Wessell v. Semi- 
nelé Phosphate Co., (C. Cy. A: 4), 13 F. 
(2d) 999, 1003; Peck v. Stafford Flour 
| Mills Co., (C. C. A. 8), 289 F..48, 465; 
Goff v. Lamborn & Co., (C. C. A. 5), 281 | 
| F. 613, 616. We conclude that the con- 
tracts were not void for want of 
| mutuality. 





Full Performance Shown 


Counsel for the city and Griffin fur- 
| ther contend that the Oklahoma corpor- | 
ation has breached the contracts. The 
evidencé clearly shows that the Okla- 
homa corporation has fully performed 
the contracts since the date of their 
transfer to it, and that the city has ac- 
cepted such performance and paid there- 
for. 


Counsel for the city and Griffin fur- 
ther contend that the Oklahoma corpor- 
j ation was not entitled to equitable re- 
|lief. As a general rule, a court of equity 
will not decree the specific performance 
of a contract relating to - chattels. 
Francis vy. Medill, —— Del. ——, 141 
Atl. 697, 698; Krause v. Hoffman, 239 
Mich. 348, 214 N. W. 146, 147; Black 
Diamond C. M. Co. v. Jones C. Co., 

Ala. ——, 76 Sou. 42, 43.. The reason 
for the rule is that the injured party 
|} usually has an adequate remedy at law 
for the breach of a contract relating to 
chattels. Manchester Dairy System v. 
Hayward, (N. H.), 182 Atl. 12, 15; Ele- 
|phant Butte A. Assn. v. Rouault, (N. M.), 
262 Pac. 185, 194; Krause v. Hoffman, 
supra; Klitten v. Stewart, (Wash.), 215 
P. 513, 514; Pomeroy’s Spec. Per. of 
Contracts, 3rd Ed., Sec. 11. Where such | 
adequate remedy at law does not exist, 
equity, in a proper case, will decree spe- 
cific,performance of a contract relating 
to chattels. Virginia Ship B. Co. v. 
United States, (O7 C. A. 4), 22 F. (2d) 
| 88, 50; Texas Co. v. Cent. Fuel Co.,, (C. 
C. A. 8), 194 F. 1, 13; American Smelt- 
ing &-R. Co. v. Bunker Hill & S. M. & 
C. Co., (D. C. Ore.), 248 F. 172, 182; 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. v. Evatt C. 
Co. (Mass.), 152 N. E. 715, 718, 719. The 
| adequate remedy at law, which will pre- 
clude the granting of specific perform- 
ance of a contract, must be as certain, 
prompt, complete and efficient to obtain 
the ends of justice as'a decree of spe- 
cific performance. National Marking | 
Machine Co. v. Triumph Mfg. Co., (C. C. 
| A. 8), 18 F, (2d) 6, 9; Southwest Pipe- 
\line Co. v. Empire Nat. Gas Co., (C. C. 








Massachusetts—Bills and Notes—Construction and Operation—Accotmmoda- 


tion Makers— 


Where a plaintiff, for the convenience of certain defendants, negotiating 


with plaintiff’s sister to sell her real 
to the belief that her sister could not 


ment took title in her own home for her sister arid signed certain mortgage 
notes on the property upon the assurance that she would be acting in the 
As between the plaintiff and the de- 
ff was merely an accommodation 
(Mass. Sup, Jud. Ct.)—IV U. 


capacity of “straw,owner,” held: 
fendants, the plainti 
Haller v. Kabler et al. 


1930. 


Massachusetts—Bills and Notes—Liability of Makers—Accommodation 
Makers—Liability to Third Parties and to Parties Accommodated— 


As to third parties, the rights and 


are, in general, the same as those of a party receiying valuable consideration 
for his signature; but between the accommodation party and the person ac- 
commodated there is no such liability, and one who draws or indorses com- 
mercial paper for the accommodation of another is not liable on it to him, 
whatever their apparent relation upon the paper may be.—Haller vy. Kabler 
et al, (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct,)—IV U. S. Daily, 3847 Feb. 1, 1930, 


estate, was induced by the defendants 
take title, and‘at their further induce- 


ea to the notes,— 
. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 


liabilities, of an accommodation party 
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Municipal Corporations—Actions—Defenses—Estoppel— 

The doctrine of estoppel applies to a city when acting in its proprietary 
capacity.—Griffin et al. v. @klahoma Natural Gas Corp. (C. C., A. 10)—IV 
U. S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Specific Performance—Contracts Enforceable—Contracts Relating to Chat- 
tels—Inadequacy of Remedy at Law—Unhascertainable Damages— 

As a general rule equity will not decree the specific performance of a 
contract relating to chattels, since the injured party usually has an adequate 
remedy at law but where the ascertainment of damages would be exceed- - 
ingly difficult, equity will decree specific performance.—Griffin’ et al, v. 
me Natural Gas Corp. (C. C. A. 10)—IV U. S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 


Injunctions—Subject of Protection—Contracts—Breach—Negative Decree of 
Specific Performance— 

An injunction against the breach of a contract is a negative decree of 
specific performance.—Griffin et al. v.-Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp. (C. 
C. A. 10)—IV U. S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Franchises—Nature of Right—Grants Constituting Franchises— 

The grant of a right to maintain and operate public utilities within a 
municipality and to exact compensation therefor is a franchise as also are 
grants of the rights or privileges to use public streets for the purpose 
of maintaining and operating railroads, electric light power lines, systems 
of waterworks, gas pipe lines and the like.—Griffin et al. v. Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corp. (C. C. A. 10)—IV U.S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Injunctions—Subjects 
Remedy at Law— : 

Where a municipality entered into a contract with a utility company to 
purchase gas for its own use and for the use of its inhabitants, subject to 
the condition, however, that the utility should not te liable if its supply 
became depleted and in that event the municipality might purchase gas 
elsewhere; and the original utility company neglected to furnish an ade- 
quate supply but its assignee had expended large sums of money and was 
giving adequate service; and the municipality thereafter entered into a con- 
tract with another company for the supply of said gas, held: The assignee, 
not having an adequate remedy at law due to the difficulty of ascertaining 
the damages, is entitled to an injunction restraining the municipality. from 
carrying out the contract with the other company and enjoining the munici- 
pality from violating its contract with the assignee.—Griffin et al. v. Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corp. (C. C. A. 10)—IV U. S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Interference—Interference in Fact— 

An applicant need not at the time of filing his application, necessarily ‘be 
conscious of every function which his device can perform in order to claim 
it, and in intefference proceedings claims should be given as broad a meaning 
as their terminology will reasonably permit; but this principle should not be 
stretched to apply to a case where there is manifest difference in structure, 
specifications and claims between parties in interference.—Slattery v. Larner. 
(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3347] Feb. 1, 1930. 


Patents—Interference—Priority of Valve Awarded— 

Application of Slattery for Valve ‘awarded priority of invention over Lar- 
ner who was not entitled to make the claims, reversing Patent Office.— 
Slattery v. Larner. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U.S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Class of Goods— 

Composition roofing is not goods of same descriptive properties as fil, 
ters, heaters, pumps, etc—Duro Co. v. Central Paint & Roofing Co. (Comr. 
Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Simildtity—Words and Symbols— 

Pictomial illustration of a bull with “Dur-a-Bull” is not deceptively sim- 
ilar to opposer’s mark “Duro,” in view of prior adoption and use by others 
of word “Duro” both as trade mark (for other goods) and as the whole or 
essential part of names of companies.—Duro Co. v. Central Paint & Roofing 
Co. (Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


of Protection—Contracts—Breach—Inadequacy of 


YEARLY, 


Trade Marks—Comity— 


Decision of Court of Appeals, D. C., between opposer and third parties does 
not control present opposition when the record differs from that in the for- 
mer case in showing prior registration of the word “Duro” and prior use of 
said word as part or whole of corporate name.—Duro Co. v. Central Paint & 


Roofing Co. 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3347, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Powers of Insurance Commissioner 


In Classifying Motor Vehicles Defined 


Ruling on Risks and Premium Charges Upheld by Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts 


The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts has held that the clas- 
sification of risks and premium 
charges for compulsory motor vehi- 
cle insurance based upon the terri- 
tory wherein the vehicle is princi- 
pally garaged is not a violation of 
the constitutional guaranty of equal 
protection of equal laws, when the 
classification has been determined 
by an administrative officer upon 
what, in his belief, was sufficiently 
reliable and extensive statistics tend- 
ing to show that motor vehicles 
pritcipally garaged in certain defi- 
nite localities were less hazardous in- 
surance risks than vehicles kept in 
other localities. 

The publication of the opinion, 
the case of Brest v. Commissioner of 
Insurance, was begun in the issue of 
Jan. 31 and concludes as follows: 

The power and the duty of the defend- 
ant with respect to the matters here in 
issue are prescribed in section 113B, 
first inserted in G. L. c. 175 by St. 1925, 
c. 846, section 4, and finally amended as 
now in force by St.. 1929, c. 166. (For 


in 


intervening statutes see St. 1925, c. 346, | 


section 4; St. 1927, c. 182; St. 1928, c. 


$81, section 6; St. 1929, c. section 2.) The | 
ting forth the premium charges proposed 


CC 


A. 8), 33 F. (2d) 248, 258; Texas Co. v. 
Central Fuel Co., supra, pp. 10, 11. 


Scope of Power Considered 
An injunction against the breach of a 
contract is a negative decree of specific 
performance. 


is broader than its power and duty to 
grant a decree of specific performance, 
since an injunction to restrain acts in 
violation of a lawful contract will be 
granted, even when specific performance 


| would be denied because of the nature of 
| the contract. Marking Mach. Co. v. Mfg. 


Co., supra, p. 9; Texas Co, v. Fuel Co., 
supra, pp. 22, 23; Chicago & A. Ry. Co. 
v. New York L. E: & W. R. Co., (C. C.), 
24 F. 516, 522; Singer Sewing M. Co. v. 
Union Button Hole & E Co., 1 Holmes 
253, 22 Fed. Cas. No. 12904, 


In the instant case, the contract. dealt 
with a commodity not readily obtainable 
or saleable in a general market. Pipe- 
line Co. v. Gas Co., supra, p. 258. The 
Oklahoma -corporation had expended 
large sums of money to enable it to ful- 
fill: its contracts. with the city and to 
enable it to deliver the gas at Iola. The 
city was the only wholesale customer for 
such gas in Iola, The Oklahoma cor- 
poration had no franchise and could not 
dispose of such ot at retail in Iola. The 
contracts provided for future delivery 
over a period of approximately two years 
and nine months beyond the date when 
this suit was commenced.- The damages 
for such future period would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult of ascertainment. Such 
being the facts, it is our opinion that the 
Oklahoma corporation di 
adequate remedy at law. 


The power and duty of a} 
|court of equity to grant such injunction 





| 


not have an | unreasonable 


| 


| discriminatory 


jactions, orders, 


jor attacking its details. 


parts of that section here material are 
in these words: 

The commissioner shall, annually on or | 
before Sept. 15, after due hearing and in- | 
vestigation, fix and establish fair and rea- | 
sonable classifications of risks and ade-| 
quate, just, reasonable and non-discrimina- 
tory premium charges to be used and 
charged by companies in connection with | 
the issue or execution of motor vehicle lia-i 


| bility policies or bonds, both as defined 
|in..section 34A of chapter 90, for the en- 


suing calendar year or any part thereof. 


| He shall, on or before said date, sign mem- 
{oranda of the classifications and premium 


charges fixed and established by him in 
such form as he may prescribe and file: 
the same in his office * * * During said 
calendar year, the classifications and pre- 
mium charges fixed and established by the 
commissioner for such policies shall be used 
by all companies issuing such policies, and 
the classifications and premium charges fof 
such bonds shall be used by all companies 
acting as surety on such bonds. The com- 
missioner shall cause notice of every such 
hearing to be given by advertising the date 


|thereof onee in at least one newspaper 
| printed in each of the cities of Boston, 


Worcester, Springfield, Newburyport, Glou- 
eester, Pittsfield, Fall River, New Bedford, | 
Haverhill and Lawrence, at least 10 days 
prior to* said date, and he shall incor- 
porate in such notice or publish there- 
with a schedule clearly and precisely set- 


to be fixed and established for the ensuing 
calendar year * * * The commissioner 
* * * may at any time require any com- 
pany to file with him such data, statistics, 
schedules or information as he may deem 
proper oy necessary to enable him to fix 


jand esta®lish or secure and maintain fair 


classifications of risks 
just, reasonable and non- 
premium charges for such 
policies or bonds. * * * Memoranda of all 
findings and decisions of 
the commissioner shall be signed by him} 
and filed in his office as public records 


and reasonable 
and adequate, 


}open to publie inspection. | 


Charges Alleged to Be 
Necessarily Discriminatory 


As matter of statutory construction, 
the words of said section 113B empower 
the defendant to establish any reasonable 
classification of risks and adequate, rea- 
sonable and nondiscriminatory premium 
charges. The words of that section just 
quoted are too clear to require. elucida- 
tion as to the issues here involved. No 
argument has been adduced directed to 
a constricted interpretation of the statute 
The argument 
in behalf of the plaintiffs in brief is that 
no such classification and premium 
charges can possibly be fair and reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory, and that 
their constitutional rights have been thus 
infringed. as 

The declaration of rights of the con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth in ar- 
ticles 1, 6, 7, 10, and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States contain ample guaranties 
for equal protection of equal laws with- 
out discrimination or favor based upon 
distinctions. | Common- 
wealth v. Libbey, 216 Mass. 356, 358, 


We conclude that the decree appealed | and cases collected. Vigeant v. Postal 
from was proper and it is affirmed with | Telegraph Cable Co., 260 Mass. 335, 337- 


costs. 


341, and cases there reviewed. 


| facturin 


i fyin 


Com- 


ropay's. 
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3347) 
Decisions 


Prior Uses Prevent 
Restriction on Term 


‘Duro’ in Trade Mark 


Lack of Descriptive Similar- 
‘ity Is Further Obstacle to 
Opposer to Notation ‘Dur- 
A-Bull’ 


A pictorial illustration of a bull with 
the notation “Dur-a-Bull” has been held 
by the Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents not deceptively similar to the op- 
| poser’s mark “Duro,” despite that “Duro” 
is a part of the opposer’s corporate name, 
particularly in view of prior adoption 
and use by others of the word “Duro” 
both as a trade mark for other goods 
and as the essential part of the names 
‘of other companies. 





THE Duro CoMPANY 


‘ Vv. 
CENTRAL PAINT & Roorinc COMPANY, 
Commissionér of Patents. 


| Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

Opposition No. 9378 to registration of 
trade mark for composition roofing 
application filed July 17, 1928, Serial 
No. 269714. . 

TouULMIN & TouLMIN, for The Duro Com- 
any; Low & Low, for Central Paint & 
oofing Company. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Jan, 17, 1930 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
opposer, The Duro Company, appeals 
from the decision of the acting examiner 
of interferences dismissing its opposi- 
tion to the registration of the trade 
|mark of the applicant, the Central Paint 
' & Roofing Company, for smooth surface 
|and slate surfaced composition roofing 
' said trade mark consisting of the word 
|“Dur-a-Bull” and a pictorial illustration 
of a bull. 


he opposition is based upon prior 
‘adoption and use by the opposer of the 
word “Duro” as a trade mark for vari- 
ous goods for use in connéction with 
houses,. such as filters, heaters, water 
softeners, pressure tanks, valves, fittings, 
|electric motors, pneumatic pressure sys- 
tems for pumping, storing and 7, 
ing water or other fluids, pumps, fluid 
| pressure motors “ind parts thereof, etc. 
|The opposition is also based upon the 
| further alleged fact that the word “Duro” 
|is merely the opposer’s name, 


| In support of the opposition the op- 
| poser alleges ownership of 10 registra- 
| tions listed in the notice of opposition. 
The opposition was dismissed by the 
|acting examiner of interferences be- 
' cause in his opinion, the opposer’s goods, 
, and the applicant’s goods are not of the 
|same descriptive properties; also, be- 
|cause the applicant’s mark does ‘not so 
|nearly resemble the opposer’s mark as 
|to be likely to cause confusion or mis- 
|take in the mind of the public, or to 
,deceive purchasers by the concurrent 
|use of the two marks. 
Different Product 

I am of the opinion that the decision 
of the acting examiner of interferences 
\is' without reversible error.. Obviously 
the applicant’s composition roofing is 
not of the same descriptive properties 
as any of the goods enumerated. in the 
opposer’s trade marks; and it is equally 
true that the applicant’s mark, consisting 





‘of the word -“Dur-a-Bull” and a pic- 


torial representation of a bull, does not 
so nearly resemble the. opposer’s mark 
“Duro” as to be likely to cause confu- 
sion or mistake in the mind of the pub- 
lic. Nor is the applicant’s mark merely 
the opposer’s name, as contended by the 
opposer. 

As showing that the opposer did not 
originate the word “Duro,” and was not 
the first to use the word as a trade mark, 
the applicant, in: his- answer to the 
notice of opposition, has listed the fol- 
lowing registrations by others of the 
mark Duro: No. 35864, Oct. 30, 1900, 
for metal trimmings for plumbers’ sup- 

lies; No. 37683, Jan.. 28, 1902, for 
eather, and No. 44342, Mar. 21, 1905, 
for paints. And as showing that the op- 
poser was not the first to use the word 
“Duro” as the whole or an essential part 
of the name of a company or corpora- 
tion, the applicant refers to registra- 
tions No. 148001, Nov. 8, 1921, by the 
Duro Paper Products Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., and No. 137024, Nov. 16, 1920, 
by oe Duro Company of East Orange, 
Ne Jd. 


In view of the prior adoption and use 
by others of the word “Duro” both as a 
trade mark and as the whole or an es- 
sential part of the names of companies 
or corporations, it is believed that the 
opposer is not entitled to such broad 
protection of its mark as to exclude from 
registration the applicant’s mark. 

: Examiner Sustained 

For the reasons given it is believed 
that the decisions in Duro Company v. 
Duro Company, 17 T. M. Rep. 420; and 
Duro Pump and Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. California Cedar Products Com- 
pany, 344 O. G. 1058, relied upon by the 
opposer, are not controlling of the in- 
stant case. In the last-named decision 
which was followed in the decision first 
named, the court did not have before it 
for consideration the prior registrations 
of the word “Duro,” and the prior use 
of said word as a part or the whole of 
a corporate name. The court remarked: 

(3) Appellee’s counsel refers in his brief 
to certain alleged registrations in the Patent 
Office not mentioned in the record. Obvi- 
ously, this attempt to supplement the record 
cannot avail here, where the case must be de- 
cided upon the record made below. What 
effect, if any, these alleged registrations 
would have had upon our decision, had they 
been of record, we need not and do not de« 
termine, 

It is believed that the decisions in 
American Steel Foundries v. Robertson, 
Commissioner of Patents, and Simplex 
Electric Heating Company, 342 O. G. 711; 
269 U. S. 372; 1926 C. D. 289, and Three 
In One Oil Company v. The Lobl Manu- 

Company, 368 O.:G, 3; 1928 
C.D. 72. are controlling of the instant 
case. 

The decision of the acting examiner of 
interfercnces is affirmed. 


| monwealth v. Stratss, 191 Mass. 545, 
550. Without repeating what is there 
said, it is accepted and used as the basis 
of the present decision. Not as modi- 
in any particular what was said 
in thies three decisions but as stating 
in other and pertinent words 
portant velnatin, reference is made to 
other adjustments. It was said in 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway v. 
165 U. S. 150, at 165, 166: 
It is apparent that the mere fact of 
classification is not sufficient to relieve a 





[Continued on Page, 11,Column 2.) 





an im-~ ~~ 


nal Yeu Yours AdaplaGon of Business Efficiency 
veAutonomy 


ines Urged 


Successful Exercise of Sov- 

- ereignty to Result in Inde- 

pendence Under Plan of 
Senator Vandenberg 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
developed in 1924 by the then Secretary 
of War, John W. Weeks, the structural | 
form of which was introduced in the | 
Sixty-eighth Congress by ‘Senator John- | 
son (Rep.), of California. 

The new proposal, however, goes much 
farther than. the Weeks’ plan, which 
contemplated 25 years of quasi inde- | 
pendence.. The Vandenberg bill includes | 
provision for progressive tariff autonomy | 
within the 10-year experimental period. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Vandenberg, “that 
Congress has the constitutional authority | 
to proceed .accordingly.. But I doubt! 
whether this or any other Congress will 
vote them their independence on the basis 
of guesswork as to whether political 
and economic self-sufficiency and stable 
governnient actually: do exist. 

“Indeed I do not feel that we are en-| 
titled to proceed on the basis of guess- | 
work... The wrong’ guess might be a} 
tragedy, not only for us, but also for the| 
Philippines. 

“Therefore, I think the shortest cut to} 
Philippine jndependence is in the direc- | 
tion of a specific trial, which shall pro- 
duce facts instead: of speculations as the 
basis for action. . 

“The fact that the War Department 
in the Coolidge administration apparently 
shared this philosophy encourages me.to 
believe that it is something more than 
a mere personal opinion. It seems to 
me, however, that the 1924 project was 
incomplete in that it did not provide for) 
tariff autonomy. 

“When the Philippines are free, they 
must face our protected markets and | 
they must be ready to protect their own 


To 


Reduction of Household Waste Declared to Be Possible 


/ ‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SA 


Home Economics’: 


Through Methods Used in Other Vocations 


' 


By Adelaide S. Baylor 


Chief, Home Economics Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Bducation 


Homes can’ not exist without support. 
They need incomes which are the result 
of engaging in productive enterprises. 
They need farming for certain raw prod- 
ucts for which there is no substitute. 
They need the factory, mill and shop for 
certain refined products that can not 
otherwise be usable in the home, and they 
need the agencies of commerce to bring 
from remote centers these various ar- 
ticles for consunfption. 

Again, homes need greatly an adapta- 
tion of the efficient. processes appliedin 
various other vocational fields. The farm 
truck gardening; dairying, and.the poul- 
try- raising for direct ineome produc- 
tion, pass almost imperceptibly into that 
for home .consumption. Training . for 
efficient production on a_large scale is 
not unlike that for efficient production 
and‘consumption on a small scale. Home 
accounting passes into farm: accounting 
and: vice versa. Since the industrial 
revolution, agriculture has been the one 
important. industry that has maintained 
a close and necessary relationship. with 
the home. It is the only great vocation 
in which the people live with their busi- 
ness. 


Greater Efficiency 


Needed in Homes 

In trade and industry the processes of 
engineering may be. adapted to the home 
|to bring» about increased efficiency; We 
{ find today long and loud criticism of lack 
of efficient methods in the home where 
|time, effort-and funds are ruthlessly 


for agriculture? How far in the train- 
ing of girls and women for wage-earn- 
ing pursuits and the setting up of stand- 
ards of work in the industry ‘or com- 
mercial centers is consideration given 
to the present or future home-making 
occupation of girls and women? Is 
there a responsibility for developing the 
right point of view toward home mak- 
ing, that belongs to the teacher of in- 
dustrial education as well as the teacher 
of home-making education? 

Yow far is the home, and haw fer 
‘is vocational education in home making, 
taking into consideration the influence 
;of the home maker and the home in the 
future occupational success of the 
younger generation—the development of 
habits, apprecfations and abilities that 
will function in successful production 
and distribution, as well as home life? 
| How far does the training bring to the 
trainee an appreciation of the influence 
of the home conditions and family rela- 
tionships—the complete home environ- 
|ment—on the ability to do efficient pro- 
| duction in industry or efficient distribu- 
tion in commerce? 

How far in our home-making program 
are we considering the dual occupa- 
tional life of girls and women? Yet 
the fields of industry, commerce and agri- 
culture are employing them in increasing 
numbers. Are we training sufficiently 
in methods of work to conserve time 
and effort, and yet do an efficient job 
of home making? Are we not thinking 
too largely of ‘our individual field of 
endeavor and too little of the people 





wasted, according to general popular| who are to be trained and their other 
opinion and, however exaggerated may | responsibilities in other vocational lines? 
be the statement that $300,000,000 finds! The application.of the synthetic method 
its way yearly into garbage cans because | of approach as’ well as the analytic is 
of the inefficiency of the housewife, it is | increasing in all education and is needed 
no doubt true that more efficient methods | in vocational education. 


could be practiced than are carried on at}. What are the interrelationships of the 





markets. P 

“This cannot be done over night. If 
they were given sudden independence I 
believe they would confront economic | 
chaos. Therefore, it is to their advan-| 
tage and it is a warranty for the per-| 
manence of their independence that these | 
problems should be solved before our | 
sovereignty is withdrawn. — 

“IT have_no sympathy with an ap- 
proach to the question of Philippine in- 
dependence from a standpoint of our) 
own continental economic advantage. 
But I believe the economic stability of 
the islands themselves is a paramount 
concern in the consideration of their in- 
dependence. 

Proposal Is Outlined 

“Under the proposal submitted to the 
Senate today the Philippine Legislature 
would immediately write its own consti- | 
tution for the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands. This constitution 
would be ratified by the people and be | 
approved by the President of the United | 
States in respect to certain fundamental 
requirements for a republican form of 
government. } 

“The Commonwealth would then pro- 
ceed to administer its own government | 


}of simple home-made-products. . There is | to render to other occupational fields? So 


the present time in large numbers of/|various fields of vocational. education? 
homes. 'Are they evident, can they be pointed 

Industry abounds in occupations em-|out? How can we be of service to’each 
anating from the home. There is shop | other in our goal of promoting a pro- 
made clothing of all kinds; there are| gram of vocational education? 


dressmakers, tailors, and milliners. | Fields of Training 


There are flour miils, textile mills, can- F. 8 te theiat 
ound to Overlap 


ning factories, restaurants, cafeterias, | 
and various shops for the supplying, fur-| Have not our various occupational fields 
nishing and decorating of homes. |not only their definite objectives to be 

Commerce, with its great markets of}achieved to carry out the purpose for 


exchange, has developed fromthe barter | which they are created, but also a service 


still a psychological influencein the usé}completely within the twilight zone are 
of the words “home made.” Cafeterias |some of the occupations included in the 
and restaurants advertise home-cooking | field of vocational education that it is 
and home-made foodstuffs to attract! difficult to assign them to any, special di- 


trade, while those organizations dealing 
with clothing avoid it. because it seems 
to connote lack of style. It looks “home 
made” does not in clothing suggest the 
| smartness that “shop made” or “tailor | 
made” does. 

Industry has improved the methods | 
for making these articles from those | 
formerly used in the home. Short cuts, 
up-to-date methods, utilization of labor- 
saving devices for large quantity pro- 
duction are not so foreign to methods 


|vision, as in the case of nursgs for chil- 
| dren, nurses for the sick, etc., home dress- 
}makers, home laundresses, home garden- 
ing, both vegetable and landscape. 

The factories and mills must turn to 
the home for the human factor that in- 
vents or manipulates the machinery of 
production, or oversees and directs the 
operations, and the operators must turn 
|to the farm for much of the raw ma- 
| terials to be converted into products of 


| larger service to mankind, and to the 


7 ican interference, except|to be utilized in the home that they| centers of exchange for sale and trans- 
ane ee American commis-|¢an not be adapted to home use. Pro-| portation. The farm must look to fac- 
sioner, who would possess certain rights| ducer and consumer need closer rela-/| tories and mills for machinery to lighten 
of consultation during the trial’ period. | tionships. They need to know more of/ labor. to the home for human factors 


“The native legislature wou 
own tariff laws. These would become | 
progressively applicable to the United | 
States, and American tariffs would ap- | 
ply reciprocally against Philippine im-| 
ports. 


consumption. | 

The middleman or agency, commerce, | 
can also be more closely allied to the| 
home, and possibly to production. To! 


ld pass its | each other’s methods of production and|to till the soil, raise and gather the 


crops or manipulate the machinery 
to do this, and to centers of exchange 
for sale and purchase. Centers of ex- 
change must look to the mills and fac- 


| bring this about great sales concerns | tories and to the farm for interchange- 


“This progressive ratio contemplates: 2re using educational directors to train | able commodities, and to the home for 


free trade for two years; 25 per cent 
of the tariff for two years; then 50 per! 
cent for two years; then 75 per cent, 
for two years; then 100 per cent appli- 
cation. 

Protection of American Property 

“Ample and complete provisions are | 
made for the protection of the public 
debt and the rights of American property 
owners, and for ultimate acquisition «X 
an American naval base. 

“At the end of 10-years provision is} 
made for a native plebiscite. If this is| 
favorable, complete independence there- | 
upon becomes an automatic reality unless | 
two-thirds of the American Congress dis- 
sent. 

“In the unexpected event of dissent, 
either in the plebiscite or in the Ameri- 
can Congress, the final status of prac- 
tically complete autonomy continues un- 
til otherwise ordered by Congress. 

“I am of the opinion that some such 
program as this will produce complete 


and successful Philippine independence| Army, as a result of the examinations | 


shortly after 1940. Except as there is 


some such intermediate step, I am afraid} in full text showing home address and} 


we shall reach 1940 with the same un- 
certainties which now plague us and with 
entrenched difficulties. 

“T have no pride of opinion in the de-| 
tail of the plan submitted. I intend it) 
rather to suggest a philosophy of pro-| 
cedure which undoubtedly requires much 
refinement.” 

Closer Contact Advocated 

Legislative machinery for a closer con- 
tact between Congress and the Philippine 
Legislature for consideration and disposi- | 
tion of legislative measures affecting| 
Filipino interests was proposed Jan. 31) 
by Representative Nelson (Rep.), of 
Madison, Wis., in a speech in the House. | 
He advocated the doctrine of the golden 
rule toward the Philippine people. 

“Why, in the name of Abraham Lin-| 
coln,” he asked, “are we today holding | 
in subjection, against their will and 
choice, a people 6,000 miles distant wh« 
are asking for self-government and the| 
God-given right to live their own life 
as a people?” 

He warned Congress that Spain drifted | 
in its policy toward the Filipino people | 
and they rose in united revolt and over- 
threw every vestige of Spanish power 
in the first organized rebellion. 

He quoted the Secretary of State, | 
Henry L. Stimson, Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, and others as 
having seen “the rising tide of resent- 
ment in the Orient against the dominat- 
ing white man,” and having “warned 
us that the eyes of the Orient are upon 
us and our dealings: with their Filipino 
neighbors.” 


Representative Nelson said that Sen- | 


ator Bingham had declared that the 
children in China and in the Philippines 
are “being taught. to hate us.” 

Resident Commissioner Osias (Na- 
tionalist) of Balaoan. Philippine Islands, 
denied that the Filipino children are 
taught to hate the people of the United 
States. Just the contrary is true, he 
declared. P 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., corroborated Mr. Osias’ state- 
ment, on the basis of his observations 
in the Philippines, 


the consumer. For the most part, they 
want educated consumers. 

On the other hand, to what extent| 
are producers attempting to put on the | 
market only such materials as are com-| 


sumption, and how far are standards 
for home life considered in vocational 
training for industry, for commerce, or’ 


the human factor that buys and sells and 
creates a market. 

One field of vocational education is 
really indispensable to all other fields, 
| and the entire program will be strength- 


| patible with good family life and con-| ened and promoted in direct ratio to the 


| correct interpretation and development 
of reciprocal relationships in the various 
fields of service. 


Commissions Given Reserve Officers 
As Second Lieutenants in Air Corps 


War Department Announces 


54 Names of Aviators Who) 


Have Been Awarded Assignments 


The Department of War has just made 
public a list of 54 Air Corps reserve offi- 
cers who have been commissioned second 
lieutenants in the Air Corps, Regular 


held Oct. 7 fo 12, 1929. The list follows 


station assignments of the successful can- 
didates: 

Edward Lapsley Anderson, Glendale, Ohio 
n active duty at Selfridge Field)? 
Edward Wharton Anderson, 438 Magnolia 
Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. (on active duty 
at Rockwell Field). 

Jesse Auton, Demossville, Ky. (on active 
duty at Selfridge Field). 

Donald Harvey Baxter, 
Street, Lafayette, Ind. (on 
Mitchel Field). 

Joseph Wiley Baylor, 205 Penvel 
Bluefield, W. Va. (on active duty a 
Field). 

Alfred Lot Beatie, 214 Washington Street, 
Oregon City, Oreg. (on active duty at Fort 
Crockett). 

Leon Ray Brownfield, Fort Riley, Kans. 
(on active duty.at Marshall Field). 

Robert Whitney Burns, 212 Park Avenue, 
Eau Claire, Wis. (on active duty at Sel- 
fridge Field). 

Cyril Chappellet, 309 S. Plymouth Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert Oswald Cork, 634 Hollywood W., 
Detroit, Mich. (on active duty at Mitchel 
Field). 

John Coleman Covington, 
Avenue, Richmond, Ky, 
Mitchel Field). 

Kenneth Ross Crosher, 368 South Catalina, 
Pasadena, Calif. (on active duty at Fort 
| Crockett). 

William Charles Dolan, 3818 East Second 
Street, Superior, Wis. (on active duty at 
| Marshall Field). 
| John Waldron Egan, 575 West 177th 
| Street, New York City (on active duty at 
| Mitchel Field). 
| Ivan Lonsdale Farman, 478 Capital Street, 
ekjand, Calif. (on active duty at Rockwell 
ield). 

John Koehler Gerhart, 6738 Ridgeland 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (on active duty at 
| Mitchel Field). 

| Robert William Goetz, 2186 Doswell Ave- 
}nue, St. Paul, Minn. (on active duty at 
| Rockwell Field). 

Francis Hopkinson Griswold, 1339 West 
| 9th Street, Erie, Pa. (on active duty at 
| Selfridge Field). 
| Clarence Frank Hegy, 211 Cedar Street, 
} weavers, Wis. (on active duty at Selfridge 
| Field), 
| Harry Whitfield Howze, 320 Ash Street, 


(o 


1906 N. 15th 
active duty at 


Street, 
Mitchel 


406 Lancaster 
(on active duty at 


0 
\F 


. active duty at Rockwell Field), 
William Leroy Kennedy, 2235 South 
Street, Beaumont, Tex. (on active duty at 
Fort Sam Houston). 

Curtis Emerson LeMay, 740 South Pearl 
Street, Columbus, Ohio (on active duty at 
Selfridge Field). 

Earle Thomas MacArthur Jr., 891 11th 
Street, Boulder, Colo. (on active duty at 
Fort Crockett). 

Harold Loring Mace, Lake Helen, Fla. (on 
active duty at Maxwell Field). 

Robert Shuter Macrum, 366 West Duval 
Street, Germantown, Pa. (on active duty 
at Mitchel Field). 

Louis Ellis Massie, Summersville, Mo. 
(on active duty at Marshall Field). 

George Brinton McLellan, 619 North Poin- 
settia Avenue, West Palm Beach, Fla. (on 
active duty at Selfridge Field), 

Philo George Meisenholder, 25 Willow 
Street, Vermilion, S. Dak. (on active duty 
at Fort Crockett). 

William Courtney Mills, 41 South Main 
| Street, Mooresville, N. C. (on active duty 
at Fort Crockett). 

William Richard Morgan, Hinton, Okla. 
(on active duty at Selfridge Field). 

Winslow Carroll Morse, 2710 W. 76th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. (on active duty 
at Rockwell Field). 

Charles Lawrence Munroe Jr., 6824 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Ben Avon, Pa. (on active duty 
at Mitchel Field). 

Sidney John Nelson, 1435 University Ave- 
nue, Madison, Wis. (on active duty at Sel- 
fridge Field). 

James_ Presnall Newberry, 120 Mayor 
Street, San Antonio, Tex. (on active duty 
at Dodd Field). 

Norman Bert Olsen, 6217 North Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Elder Patteson, 4292 Arquelle Street, San 
Diego, Calif. (on active duty at Rockwell 
Field). ' 

William Marshall Prince, 207 West Church 
Street, Laurinburg, N. C. (on active daty 
at Fort Crockett). 

Charles Francis Pugh, 6404 Georgia Street, 
oeaas Chase, Md. (on active duty at Mitchel 

eld). 

Louis Murray Rawlins Jr., 10 Beechdale 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Samuel Oswald Redetzke) 
Street, Wausau, Wis. 
Dodd Field). 

Stoyte Ogleby,Ross, Jacksonville, Fla. (on 
active duty at Maxwell Field). 

John Paul Ryan, 25 Augusta Avenue, Bal- 
timore, Md. (on active duty at Langley 
Field). 

Llewellyn Owen Ryan, Elk Point, S. Dak. 
(on active duty at Selfridge Field). 





203 Second 
(on active duty at 


| Texarkana, Ark. (on active duty at Forg| William Alexander Schulgen, 212 East 10th 


Crockett). 
Daniel Webster Jenkins, Floydada, Tex. 
(on active duty at Fort Crockett), 


Street, Traverse City, Mich. (on active duty 
at Mitchel Field). 
Albert’ Wynne Shepherd, 1928 Wynnton 


Maurice Warren Judd, Rising City, Nebr. | 


- |Mr. Gibson Presents. 
Homemaking Is Said to Be.Needed| America’s Views on 


Limitatioh of Navies 
Category Method Believed to 
Offer Maximum Benefits, 


Ambassador Informs Del- 
egates at Conference 


The address of Ambassador Hugh 

S. Gibson, member of the American 

delegation to the London naval lim- 

itations conference, delivered at a 

plenary session of the conference 

Jan. 30, publication of which was 

begun in The United States Daily 

on Jan. 31, is concluded as follows: 

In setting forth the reasons for its in- 
ability to accept this plan the American 
Government expressed its determination 
not to close the door on any possibility 
of obtaining a mutually satisfactory 
basis.of limitation and declared its will- 
ingness to take into consideration the 
special: needs of other: naval powers for 
the particular classes of vessels deemed 
by them most suitable for their defense 
and suggested that ‘this might be accom- 
plished by permitting any of the powers 
to vary the percentage of tonnage in 
classes within the total tonnage, this 
percentage to be agreed upon and any 
increase in one class to be deducted from 
the tonnage used by another class or 
classes. In other words the American 
Government suggested a reexamination 
of the proposal of Monsieur Paul Bon- 
cour. 

Shortly after the opening of the sixth 
session of the preparatory commission in 
April; 1929, the American Government 
in expressing its willingness to under- 
take negotiations for a formula to deter- 
mine equivalent: naval strengths, ‘taking 
into account other factors besides ton- 
nage, further stated that for the imme- 
diate purpose of disdussion it was pre- 
pared to. take as @ basis the French 
compromise proposal of 1927 which con- 
stituted a middle ground between the 
thesis of global tonnage limitation and 
limitation by categories. ="... 

Technical Aspects Secondar 

At the same time the American Gov- 
ernment indicated that it did this be- 
cause it considered the technical aspects 
of naval reduction to be secondary to 
the spirit: in which the ‘problem is) 
approached. 

This statement of the development of 
the past. discussions’ in -regard’ to the | 
methods of limitation has been made 
with a view to showing that much has 
already been accomplished and that when 
we refer to a committee the study of 
the methods of_limitation we are as a 
practical: matter asking them to consider 
the various methods already devised and 
discussed with a view to determining how 
the gap between them can be bridged 
as a matter of practical application for 
the purposes of the treaty we seek to/| 
conclude, . 

The American Government has con- 
sistently held the view that the method 
of limitation by categories is better cal- 
culated than any other method thus far 
devised to reduce international competi- 
tion in the building of armaments and 
the feeling of. mistrust, suspicion , and 

Security’ inevitably attendant upon 
such competition. ; 

If the system of global tonnage lim- 
itation were applied to-all navies no na- 
tion would know exactly what its neigh- 
bor. is contemplating nor would it know 
exactly what steps it would have to 
take to meet the situation. AIF would 
be faced with an unknown factor cal- 
culated to introduce an element*of tense- 
ness. into the situation instead of one | 
of complete certainty and: security. | 

It is the fear of the unknown that | 
engenders distrust. As an example of 
what this means let us assume that the 
three largest existing navies, British, 
Japanese and. American, were to adopt | 
the system of quis toonagt for those | 
categories not now covered by the Wash- | 
ingten treaty. ; 

Category Method Favored | 

We would each have available several | 
hundred thousand téns which might be | 
applied in such a. way as definitely to 
create suspicion and possibly. endanger | 
international security. through the use 
of an undue proportion of that tonnage 
for construction in some special type of 
ship which would upset all the calcula- 
tions of the other navies and provide 
all the elements of the competition which 
would exist in the absence of any agree- 
ment. p 

In brief, our conviction is that a strict 
system of limitations by categories af- 


| fords a clear understanding as to the in- 


tentions of each naval power and affords 
a maximum of reassurance to all the 
parties to an agreement so that they can 
regard each other’s programs without 
misgiving or alarm. 

While we feel that the system of limi- 
tation by categories affords a maximum 
of benefits still we recognize that 
smaller navies have inevitably a: tend- 
ency towards specialization and we are 
not disposed to press our methods for 
the purpose of preventing such special- 
ization. Further specialization can be 
taken care of under the category 
method, nevertheless we are not dis- 
posed to impose our theories upon other 
people who do not agree with them and 
it is this which has led us to accept the 
compromise proposal for discussion. 
—————————_———————— 
Street, Columbus, Ga. (on active duty at 
Maxwell Field). 

Herbert Henry Tellman, New Salem, N. 
Dak. (on active duty at Selfridge Field). 

Hanlon H. Van Auken, 510 E. Erie Street, 
iii, Mich. (on active duty at Selfridge 
Meld). 

Louis Adolph Vaupre, 425 East South 
Street, Kalamazoo, Mich, (on active duty at 
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National Defense 


Standard Grades Established | 
To Facilitate Tobacco Sales 


Certificates of Quality: Applied by Federal-State Service. 
To Product Brought to Warehouses 


Topic I—Indusiry: Tobacco 


In this series of articles presenting a topical. survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present aeries deals with 


Industry. 
By Charles E. Gage, 


In Charge of Tobacco Section, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


N THE operation of tobacco grad- 
ing service, which is a cooperative 
enterprise between State and Fed- 

eral agencies, carefully selected and 
trained tobacco graders are stationed 
at the auction warehouses. For a nomi- 
nal fee their services are available to 
any grower who wishes to have hi& to- 
bacco graded according to Federal 
standard grades, previous to sale. 


The standard system of grades in 


use was carefully and scientifically 
worked out by Frank B. Wilkinson, of 
the Tobacco Section, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture, who is in immediate charge 
of the grading service. The grades 
developed by Mr. Wilkinson follow the 
lines of grouping recognized by the 


That is to say, the price range for a 
given quality of tobacco is narrower, 
because of the stabilizing influence of 
authentic grade determination, the 
publication.of the prices by grades, and 
the pronounced tendency toward better 
prices for graded than for ungraded 
tobacco. 

Another advantage to the grower is 
that he‘is free to call upon the graders 
for expert advice on sorting his crop 
with due regard for grade distinc- 
tions. 

* 

Advantages to the buyers. By buy- 
ers is meant not only the floor buyers, 
but the dealers, exporters, manufac- 
turers, etc., who are represented at 
the auction. Probably the most impor- 


* *~ 
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tobacco trade, and are so drawn that, 
notwithstanding every manufacturer 
has his own system of grades, all have 
expressed approval of those estab- 
lished by the Department. 

5 = 


* * 


The operation of the service is sim- 
ple. The grower delivers his tobacco 
to the warehouse and arranges it in 
one or more lots. Each lot is weighed, 
given a warehouse ticket made in trip- 
licate, and placed on the floor. The 
ticket shows the name of the grower 
and the number of pounds. A special 
ticket is used for tobacco that is to 
be “Government graded,” on which is 
provided’ a space for certifying the 
official standard grade. Before the 
sales open the Government graders go 
upon the floor and make a critical ex- 
amination of each lot to be graded, 
and enter their certificate of grade in 
the allotted space on the ticket. When 
“the sale opens on such a lot, the official 
grade is announced. and the sale _pro- 
ceeds. Then the selling price and name 
of the buyer are noted on the ticket. 


From these tickets there is a report 
prepared weekly which shows the av- 
erage price for each grade, and this 
data, in the form of a wall chart, is 
posted in the warehouses. 

* * * 


HE beneficial effects of the tobacco 


grading service may be set forth 
briefly as follows: 


Advantages to the growers. The 
grower has the Government’s certifi, 
cate of the grade of his tobacco. He 
has a chart of the average prices that 
have been paid for each grade, and by 
referring to that chart can see for 
himself whether the price bid on his 
tobacco is reasonably close to the av- 
erage for the grade. If it is not, then 
he has a reasonable basis for reject- 
ing the sale. Lacking such a basis, 
many unwise rejections of sales are 
made, and this slows up the market. 


Buyers state that under Federal 
grading rejections are fewer and 
wiser. One reason for this is that 
prices fluctuate less on graded tobacco. 


Changes in Status of 
State Bills 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


H. 28. Relative to deposits of domestic 
companies writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance. Ordered to a third reading. 

H. 29. Relative to examination of savings 
banks transacting life insurance. Report, 
no legislation necessary, accepted by house. 

H. 30. Relative to the admissibility of 
examination reports in proceedings against 
insurance companies. Passed house, or- 
dered to third reading in senate. 


H. 31. Relative to computation of in- 
terest by domestic life insurance companies 
on policy loans or premiums, Report, no 
legislation necessary, accepted by house. 

H. 33. To prohibit unauthorized insur- 
ance. Report, no legislation necessary, ac- 
cepted by house and senate. 

H. 34. To prohibit advertising for un- 
licensed insurance companies. Report, next 
annual session, accepted by house and sen- 


te. 

H. 35. Relative to the allowance and ac- 
ceptance of rebates on insurance premiums, 
Passed by house. 

H. 36. Relative to incorporation of fra- 
ternal benefit societies. Report, no legisla- 
tion necessary. 

H. 89. Relative to the crime of arson. 
Report, leave to withdraw, accepted by 
house and senate. 

H. 95. Relative to satisfaction of judg- 
ments against motor vehicle operators. Re- 
port, leave to withdraw, accepted by house 
and senate. 

H. 222. To establish a system of unem- 
ployment insurance. Report, leave to with- 
draw, accepted by house and senate. 

H. 420. Relative to term insurance op- 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. (on active duty at 
Fort Crockett). 





Selfridge Field). 
Casper Perrin. West, Spartanburg Road, 
Greenville, S.C. (on active duty at Langley 
Field). 
Daniel Beckett White, 215 Artillery Post, 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
H. 280. Mr. Kincheloe. To make it un- 
lawful:for any. person other than a peace 





officer to buy, bargain, sell or loan or own 
a machine gun; Criminal Law. 
State of New York 

8!) 219. Mr. Wheatley. To require per- 
sons walking on State and county highways 
and county aid roads, outside cities and in- 
corporated villages, to carry light between 
one-half hour after sunset and before sun- 
rise; Internal Affairs, 

8. 230. Mr. Gates. To authorize county 
supervisors to provide for lighting State 
highways and bridges outside incorporated 
villages, State to pay one-half of expense; 
Internal Affairs, 


Roy Thomas Wright, 5478 Clemens Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stuart Phillips Wright, 3703 Worth Street, 
ae Tex. (on active duty at Selfridge 
Field). 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


S. 802. Mr. Sheridan: To provide that 
anti-monopoly law shall not apply to labor 


of human beings and right of workingmen 
to combine in unions; General Laws. 

S, 806...Mr, H. D. Williams. To prohibit 
the sale in this State of goods manufac- 
tured or mined by convicts of other States, 
except those on parole or probation; Gen- 
eral Laws. 

A. 333. Mr. Mittler. To create the New 
York State trade commission in the de- 
partment of State to prevent unfair meth- 
ods of competition, the commission to eon- 
sist of three members appointed. by the 
governor with consent of senate, each to 
draw $15,000 a year; Reorganization, 


| 





tant advantage to the buyers comes 
from the educational value of the serv- 
ice in stimulating closer sorting on the 
part of the farmers. Manifestly, evenly 
sorted tobacco requires less rehandling, 
hence less expense. Therefore a bet- 
ter price will be paid for it. 


The presence of an official grade 
mark on a pile of tobacco is a guar- 
antee to the floor buyer that the to- 
bacco is not nested; and if there is a 
mixture of grades it is to be assumed 
that he finds advantage in having the 
Government grader’s judgment to sup- 
plement his own as to the predominat- 
ing. grade. All this means that the 
buyer can bid with greater assurance. 
Furthermore, the grade mark some- 
times calls the attention of buyers to 
much desired grades which might oth- 
erwise escape their attention. 

* ox lK 


WAREHOUSEMEN find advantages 

in the grading service. The grade 
mark, in conjunction with the analysis 
of previous sales prices by grades, af- 
fords a basis for making opening bids. 
There are fewer dissatisfied farmers 
and adequate information is available 
on which to deal with complaints. 


The net results of the tobacco grad- 
ing service may be stated thus: The 
service is educational in that it pro- 
motes more intelligent handling of the 
tobacco previous to sale; improved 
handling works to the advantage of 
those who buy the tobacco, thus en- 
hancing prices paid .to growers; the 
Federal grade marks reduce the wide 
fluctuations in price, which is :another 
way of saying that prices tend to be- 
come’ stabilized, and that, in ‘turn, 
means fewer unjustly low prices and 
fewer dissatisfied growers. 


Above all, the grading service sup- 
plies a universal language for quality 
and, practically speaking, ‘places the 
grower on even terms with the buyer, 
in so far as a knowledge of quality is 
concerned. In all these respects the 
tobacco grading service represents a 
distinct advance in the technic of to- 
bacco marketing. 


The third article under the subtopic “Tobacco” will be published in the issue 
of Feb. 3 and is contributed by Dr. W. W. Garner, head of the office of tobacco 
and plant nutrition, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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tions in certain life insurance policies. Re- 
port, leave to withdraw. 

H. 421. Relative to issuance of certain 
life insurance policies without medical ex- 
amination. Report, leave to withdraw, ac- 
cepted by house. 


State of South Carolina 
S. 853. To authorize the State highway 
department to write, as agents, surety bonds 
for State road contractors. Reported un- 
favorably. 


H. 941. ‘To release owners of motor ve- 
hicles from responsibility for injuries to 
passengers therein. Reported favorably. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these -publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Massachusetts—Report of the Address of 
Frank G. Allen to the Two Branches of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, Senate 

No. 1, Boston, 1930, 

Pennsylvania—Report of Game, Fish and 
Forest Laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1929-1930. 

Virginia—Report of the Communicatién 
From the Governor: Transmitting.a Brief 
Summary of ‘the Work -of the Several 
Departments of the State Government, 
Senate Document No. 8, Division of Pur- 
chase and Printing, Richmond, 1930. 

Rhode Island—Report About Facts Conéern- 
ing the Land of Roger Williams, , Provi- 
dence, 1927, t me 

Minnesota—Report of Drainage and Waters 
of the State of Minnesota, St, Paul, 1928. 

Alabama—Fifty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Proceedings of the Alabama State Bar 
Association, Montgomery, 1929. 

lowa—Legislative Documents submitted to 
the Regular Session of the Forty-Third 
General Assembly, Volume Hil, Including 
Reports for the Biennium 1927, 1928, Sub- 
mitted to the Governor and the General 
Assembly, Together with the Biennial 
Message and Inaugural Address of the 
Governor. Published by the State of 
Iowa, Des Moines, 1929. 

lowa—Lezgislative Documents, Including Re- 
ports for the Biennium 1927-1928, Sub- 
mitted to the Governor and the General 
Assembly, Together with the Biennial 
Message and Inéugural Address of the 
Governor, Volume IV. Published by the 
State of Iowa, Des Moines, 1929. 

Oregon—Report of Explanation and Text. of 
the Reforestation w of the State of 
Oregon, Salem, 1929, 

Wisconsin—Session Laws, Including All the 
Acts and Certain Joint Resolutions, Madi- 
son, 1929. 

Connecticut—Report of the Journal of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Connecticut, Hartford, 1929. 

Rhode Island—Seventy-Sixth Report Relat- 
ing to The Registry and Return of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths and of Divorce, in 
the State of Rhode Island, Byron U. Rich- 
ards, M. D., State Registrar, Providence, 
1929. 

| Minnesota—Report of The Reaction of 
Swamp Forests to Drainage in Northern 

| Minnesota, St, Paul, 1929, 


Review publishing 
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‘New Books Recéiv 
r 544 —byr>i; ay i 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Conareue: Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documen 
nd children’s books are excluded. 
Libtary of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


men and wing8; a com- 
prehensive survey of flying for’ boys, by 
...and James Gilman. 268 p., illus: Ni: 
Y.; R. M. McBride & co., 1929, 30-1092 

Goodell, Charles Le Roy. Twilight  rev- 
eries; life and how to live it, by ... 168 
p. N. Y¥,, Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 


30-955 
Grierson, Herbert John Clifford. 


George, Lloyd. Air, 


he XVHth 
rents in English literature of the /IIt 
century; “ The world, the flesh & the 
spirit, their actions a ae oD 
Messenger lectures on the evolution - 
ilization, Cornell university, 1926-27.) 343 
p. London, Chatto & Windus, 1929. 30-971 
Higginson, Alexander Henry. .Letters from 
an old sportsman to a young one, by... 
with a foreword by Redmond C. aa 
and illustrated by Lionel Edwards:- 248 p., 
illus, Garden ‘ity, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, 1929. 30-948 
International. poets. 1 vy. Newport, Ky,, 
International writers’ league,1929. 30-963 
Jefferys, Ulysses Morgan Grant. The story 
of the Man of the ages. 309 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, The Christopher publishing house, 
1929, 30-958 
Laver, James: A history of British and 
American etching, by... 195 p. London, 
E. Benn, 1929. 30-941 
Leigh-Bennett, Ernest Pendarves. An er- 
rant golfer, by . . . illustrated by H. H. 
Harris. 288 p., illus. London, Hurst & 
Blackett, 1929. : 30-10! 
McMaster, John Bach, A school history 
the United States, by... Rev. and enl, 
508, 33 p., illus: N. Y., American book co., 
1930, 30-943 
McPheeters, Jukian C. Sons of God. 211 p. 
Upland, Ind., Taylor university press, 
1929 30/954 


Marett, Robert Ranulph. ... Man in the 
making, an introduction to anthropology. 
(The little books of modern knowledge.) 
77 p. Garden City, N. Y.. Doubleday, 
Doran & conrpany, 1928. _- 30-1099 

Mitchell, Mrs. Alice Miller. Children and 
movies. 181 p. Chicago, Ill, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1929. 30-961 

Nock, Albert Jay. Francis Rabelais, the 
man and his work, by... and C. R. 
Wilson, 359 p., illus. N. Y., Harper ®& 
brothers, 1929. 30-959 

Pool, Raymond John. Flowers and flower- 
ing plants; an introduction to the nature 
and work of flowers and the classifica- 
tion of flowering plants. Ist ed. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications in the agricultural 
and botanical sciences, E. W. Sinnott, con. 
sulting editor.) $3.50, 378 p., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 30-949 


| Read, Charles Richard. Squash rackets. 163 


p. London, W. Heinemann, 1929. 30-1097 
company, New York. 
Oriental rugs and carpets, 3d and enl. ed. 
162 p., illus. N, Y., Review publishing 
company, 1929. ; 30-988 
Ries, Heinrich. Economic geology, by ... 
6th ed., rev. 860 p., illus. N. a ey 
& sons, 1930. )- Tool 


| Schaefer, Clemens T. The automotive me- 
| 


chanic’s handbook; a handbook on motor- 
vehicle maintenance ‘ practice, presenting 
in convenient form standard practice. cov- 
ering tests to ascertain the condition of 
wnits and parts, adjustments, repair stand- 
ards, and shop practice. 310 p., illus. N. 
Y., Harper & brothers, 1929. 30-1090 
Scott, Frederick George. New poems: 39 p. 
Quebec, Victor Lafrance, 1929. 30-970 
Spivak, John L. The medical , trust ,.un- 
masked. 170 p., illus. N. Y, L. S. Sieg- 
fried, 1929. 30-950 
Stam, Nicholas. .. . The Bahanga. (Pub- 
lications of the Catholic wari ee 
conference, vol. i, no, 4.) Pp. 143-179, illus 
Washington, D. C., Catholic anthropologi- 
cal conference, 1929. i 30-1095 
Taylor, Barnard Cook,, Miscellaneous notes 
on Old Testament topics. 100 p. Phila., 
The Judson press, 1929. 30-957 
Wright, Frederick Adam, comp. A book of 
Latin prose and Latin verse, from “Cat 
and Plautus to Bacon and Milton. 203 m@. 
London, G. Routledge & sons, 1929. 30-9 
Thornton, Edwin William, ed. More Chris- 
tian endeavor playlets, assembled and 
edited by... 174 p. Cincinnati, Q., The 
Standard publishing co., 1929. 30-962 
Timbie, William Henry. Principles of elec- 
trical engineering, by ..- and Varinevar 
Bush. 2d ed. completely rewritten, total 
issue fourteen thousand. 595 p., illus. N. 
Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-1094 
Towne, Florence Hayden. Sheep. of the 
outer, fold;. stories of neighborhood house 
work in a great city, by... superintend- 
ent of the Erie chapel institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 96 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 
1929. 30-956 
Watson, Arthur Chace. The long harpoon; 
a collection of whaling anecdotes, by’... 
with pen-and-ink sketches by the writer. 
165 p., illus. New Bedford, Mass., G. H, 
Reynolds, 1929. 30-946 
Westchester County historical society, 
‘White Plains, N. Y. ...Anné Hutchinson 
and other papers; with illustrations 
maps. (Publications of the Westchester 
County historical society, vol. vii.) , ae 
White Plains, N. Y., Westchester Cou 
historical society, 1929. 30-944 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Army List .and Directory,‘January, 1, 1930. 
Published bimonthly by, The Adjutant 
Genéral’s Office, United ‘States War De- 
partment: Price, 30 ‘cents. (9-35106) 

Public Roads, A Journal of Highway Re- 
search—Vol. 10, No. 11, January, 1930. 
Bureau of. Public Roads, United ‘States 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $1 per year. °. (Agr. 18-322) 

Crops and Markets—vVol. 7, No. 1, January, 
1930. Published monthly by the United 
States Department of Ae sis) 

New Land and Fresh-Water Mollusks from 
South America—No, 2825, from the pro- 
ceedings of the United States Nations! 
Museum, Vols 77, Art. 2. Free at - 


seum. ’ ; 
Iron and Steel—Census. of Manufactures: 
1927, Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (24-26103) 
Poeketknives—Simplified Practice Recom¢ 
mendation R99-30. Bureau of Standards,’ 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. is 
Report of the Porto Rico Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1928. Porto Rico Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station under the su- 
petyision of the Unite atne Peper 
. Price, cents, 
ment of Agriculture (Age. 6.1862) 
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The Anited States Baily 
in New York - \ « 
Tue Unrrep States DAILY is. de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper, Delivery. 
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Livestock Industry FarintLoans Organized Marketing 


4 S ts and for v e i iati 
Increase in Number- | Farm Board Plans to Restrict Loans | farm,Products and for advancements to| of these central, associations or corpora 
Of Farm Livestock 


‘ ; . ‘ the commodity loans have b le- | ifie ives di . 
To National Marketing Agencies | eansl to loans sheds by the Fedde te ie hiviert Sagieeetaa aaa ; 
ermediate 
Increased Acreage After War Resulted in Overproduction Forecast for Year 
And Forced Decrease in Prices . 
national or centralized marketing ‘sales 


credit banks. Commodity | The act provides for advisory commod- « 
Level of Prices of Feed Grain ial ; 
organization, but in some instances the|national commodity marketing agency. 


commitments have been made on grain, ity committees. Two such committees— 
Said to Have Dropped. as Hec - al on mn ce “i directly “eo Government money is being loaned to 
jo. mavional. e Board expects to do|farmers throug! rative organiza-|stead Act, handling an agricultural prod- i sher it i i 
business with the national organizations | tions a onde. eniealh which they ae : chai taal reds be iinet ieee dh 


Mir. Hyde Traces Farming Distress _ | 
To Overexpansion Throughout World 


} 


cotton, fruits, livestock, wool and mohair,j one for dairy products and the other for 
dairy products, rice, beans, honey and| wool and mohair—have been named by 
seeds, | cooperatives at the request of the Farm 

_ In order to get a loan from this revolv- | Board. 

ing fund, the organization applying for| In keeping with the spirit of the act,” 
the loan must be a cooperative organized 'the Board has adopted the policy of © 
under the provisions of the Capper-Vol- |avoiding duplication of governmental 
2 1 ] It is 
uct and doing an interstate business. | developing a plan for the interlocking of 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


ate into regional’ associations and the 


: onal cooperative. It must be understood, how- 
regional associations should belong to the 


~ oe oe eo local a is af- 
iated directly or indirectly with th 

By Arthur M. Hyde a ne ‘ x 

Secretary of Agriculture ; 

The program of economic equality for|exports grew from nothing in .1900 to 
Ex- 


agriculture is a broad one. t includes 
many factors. The plight in which agri- 
culture finds itself is not due to any one 
cause, but to many.- They are as complex 
as they are variedi Some of them are 
due to readjustments of modern, life and 
industry which have been taking place 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

One element of the farm problem 
which has been an important contribut- 
ing cause of agricultural distress is. over- 
expansion. This is not confined to our 
own. country. European agriculture, 
which suffered so severely during the 
Wor) War, is struggling to regain its 

rewar position. There has been a great 
ncrease in land under cultivation in rel- 
atively new agricultural countries and 
a tremendous expansion of tropical agri- 
culture. 

The total area under cultivated crops 
in Canada, Argentina, and Australia has 
increased 200 per cent since 1900. These 
three countries had over 40,000,000 more 
acres sown in wheat in 1929 than in 
1900, a gain of over 300 per cent. Their 
combined wheat acreage is now greater 
than that of the United States, while in 
1 it was only one-third as much, The 
ata” under corn in Argentina is four 
times what it was in 1900, That coun- 
try is now the world’s largest exporter 
of corn. The flaxseed acreage in Ar- 
gentina increased from 1,500,000 acres in 
1900 to 7,000,000 acres in 1929, and the 
United States is the principal market 
sought for this Argentine product. 

Dairy products exports from the South- 
ern Hemisphere have increased by leaps 
and bounds. The exports of butter from 
New Zealand, Australia and Argentina 
in 1900 were 50.000,000 pounds. They are 
now seven times as great. New Zealand 


1 sand 175,000,000 pounds in 1928. 
v exports of casein from- Australia 
have jumped from a few thousand pounds 
in 1900 to 40,000,000 pounds in 1928. 
In Europe, the most rapid recovery has 
been in livestock and dairy products. 
Production of milk, cheese, butter and 
pork now exceeds the prewar level. 


Expansion in Beef 
Industry Is Shown 


Even more spettaeular has been the 

expansion in the beef industry in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Australia, Uru- 
guay,and Argentina combined now ex- 
ort more than 2,000,000.000 pounds of 
eef' as against 300,000,000 pounds. in 
1900. Argentina alone has increased its 
exports from 50,000,000 pounds in 1900 
to 1,800,000,000 pounds in 1929. Amer- 
ican beef has relaxed its hold on the 
European market. Our beef exports have 
declined to 12,000,000 pounds in 1928, or 
less than 1 per cent of Argentina’s ex- 
ports for 1929. 

The expansion in wool production also 
has Seen great. In Australia, the world’s 
largest wool producer, the clip now 
ppopnts to 900,000,000 pounds or double 
it® production of three decades ago. 

Development of refrigeration methods 
and facilities has enabled Australia, the 
South African states, New Zealand, 
Brazil and Chile to become important 
factors in the world’s fruit trade. There 
has been a large increase in exports 
fryom »those countries of oranges, grape- 
tii raisins currants, plums and apples. 

ven Manchuria,/in 1900 devoted to 
hunting. fishing and herding, now has 
80,000,000 acres in cultivation, and ex- 
ports nearly 5.000.000 tons of soy beans 
and bean products, 

Before the war Asiatic Russia had 
1,500,000 acres in cotton. During 1929 
she had 2,500,000 acres. 

Tropical and subtropical agriculture 
has had a remarkable expansion in re- 
cent. years. Among 
compete+with the United States are sugar 
and vegetable oils. The production of 
sugar in Cuba alone increased -from a 
prewar average of less than 2,500,000 tons 
to over 5.000,000 tons, in recent years. 
Java has increased her sugar production 
from a prewar average of 1,500,000 tons 
to a present average of 2,500,000 tons. 


Pr&duction of Tronical 
Vg@getable Oils Increases 


ne of the most significant develop- 
ments in world agriculture since 1900 
has been the expansion in tae’ vege- 
table oil production. These oils compete 
in use with such temperate zone vege- 
table oils as cottonseed, linseed and soy- 
bean, as well as with animal fats such 
as butter and lard. The main items in 
the tropical vegetable oil crop are palm 
oil, copra and coconut oil. The exportg. 
of copra from the Philippine Islands 
grew from around 100,000 tons in 1900 to 


about 450,000 tons in 1927, Coconut oil | from the Federal Farm Board, 


ie an 12.000.000 pounds.of cheese in. 
h 


the products which | 


over 300,000,000 -pounds in 1927. 
ports of palm and palm kernel oil from 
French West Africa are 50 per cent | 
larger than before the war. | 

In short, farm production has increased | 
Looe the war, not only in the United 
States but quite generally throughout 
; the world. 

The reason is plain. During the war| 
production increased outside Europe to 
compensate for reduced production in| 
Europe. When Europe largely restored 
its agriculture, the other countries did/| 
not correspondingly decrease theirs. De- 
mand has increased somewhat, through | 
the growth of population, but not pro-| 
portionally. As a‘result, the world’s out- 
put ran ahead of market requirements. 
Prices inevitably fell. Practically all 
agricultural countries today have an 
agricultural problem on their hands. | 

Some European countries are strongly 
urging a policy’ of agricultural. expan-| 
sion in their colonies ir Asia and Africa. | 
There is abundant new acreage available 
| there, as well as in Argentina and the 
| South American countries generally. 


Russia Makes Plans 
For farming Expansion 


Soviet Russia has an ambitious pro- 
gram for expanding agriculture. It in- 
volves three activities: (1) To encourage 
the smaller peasants to expand acreage 
and increase yield; (2) To promote the 
| so-called collective peasant farms; and 
| (3) To establish new enlarged govern- 
ment farms. | 

England has set up “the empire mar-} 
keting board,” to encourage agriculture. | 
Its work includes biological research, eco- 
nomic investigations, including the or- 
ganization of producers’ associations, and 
a “buy within the empire” campaign to 
promote the sale of products of the Brit-| 
ish dominions, 

Other nations are striving also to eniu- 
| late the efficiency of the American 
farmers, We hold no corner on scientific 

| farming. More’ significant is the increas: 
|ing use by other countries of agricultural 
|machinery. In five years, exports of 
American farm machinery have nearly 
doubled—have risen from $60,000,000 in 
| 1924, to $116,350,000 in 1928. These fig- 
ures take no account of the production of 
American-owned factories located in Can- 
ada, Sweden, Germany and France. The 
| manufacture of agricultural implements 
‘in these countries has greatly expanded 
since the war. Notable among them is 
| Germany, who has almost literally beaten 
her swords into plowshares by turning | 
j her great Krupp’ gun works over to the} 
; manufacture of farm machinery. 
(The above is an authorized sum- 
| mary of an addrees at the meeting 
of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, dt Springfield, Ill., Jan. 31.) 








'Farm Board to Seek Unity 
Of Action By Rice Growers | 





| The Federal Farm Board will make an | 
| effort to amalgamate the activities and 
| functions of the American Rice Growers 
| Association and the Arkansas Rice Grow- 


| vantages of marketing their crops via 


|of feed grains has fallen. 


Many Farmers Produce 
Own Crops ' 


By J. A. Becker 
Member, Crop Reporting Board, Department 
of Agriculture | 
In the readjustment. that followed the | 
depression of 1920-21 many cash-grain | 
sarmers in the Corn Belt saw the ‘ad- 





the livestock route, and they became in- 
terested in a small and then in a gradu- 
ally increasing way in the production of 
livestock. In the eight years that have 
passed it is apparent, from a study of 
statistics. that much progress has been 
made. We find, for.example, that in the 
face of continually lower market re- 
ceipts of feed grains, the level of prices 
We find the 
largest increases in livestock numbers 
have taken place in the west north-cen- 
tral States, where the cash-grain grow- 
ers were located. 

For the country as a whole, livestock 
numbers declined steadily from 1920 to 
1929. In 1930 the combined numbers of 
livestock are practically the same as in 
1929, and all indications point toward an 
upward movement of livestock numbers 
in the course of the next few years. It 
is not at all unlikely that we -will see 
the present relatively favorable position 
of livestock producers reversed in favor 
of the growers of cash grain. 


Better Market for Grain 

More animals on farms spells a better 
market for feed grains. As I said be- 
fore, apparently a large number of farm-' 
ers are growing their feed crops rather 
than purchasing them, and it is doubtful 
whether the pendulum of relative feed- 
grain prices will swing to a point where 
it will become very favorable to grow- 


'ers of these crops. 


It seems entirely more likely that 
prices of livestock will decline than that 
prices of feed crops will become better. 
Everything considered, feed-grain crops 
of the United States are grown to feed 
to the livestock of the United States. 
There is an equilibrium point of produc- 
tion of feed grains in relation to live- 
stock numbers. ° 

Judged by past events, this point of 
equilibrium is more likely to be reached 
if the present livestock population of 
the United States is held relatively con- 
stant at present numbers and the acreage 
of feed grains grown by those who have 
a surplus to sell to livestock producers 
be reduced slightly in line with the ap- 
parent downward tendency in demand 
for these crops. 


Sorghum Supplies Low 
Considering the important feed grain’ 


| separately, the factors governing | the 


corn outlook point downward because of 
probably lower feeding requirements 
next year and no apparent probable in- 
crease in demand for export or use in 
commercial channels. Oats continue to 
face a declining market dominated by 
the continuous decrease in numbers of 


; horses and mules. 


Barley may meet a somewhat im- 
proved foreign demand, but there is 
little prospect of increase in domestic 
requirements. Grain sorghum supplies 
are low and livestock numbers increas- 





lers Cooperative Association so that both 
associations can act as a unit in market- | 
ling rice, according to a statement made | 
| public by the Board on Jan. 31. The | 
| statement follows in full text: | 
|_ Throygh. efforts of Sy Veteont Farm | 
Board, it is hoped that fhe activities of 
‘the American Rice Growers Association | 
}and the Arkansas Rice Growers Cooper- | 
|ative Association can eventually be 
| brought together in such a way that both | 
| associations can act as a unit in market- 
|}ing rough and clean rice. j 

The American association, operating 
in Texas and Louisiana, is a rough-rice 
marketing .organization, while the Ar- 
| kansas association is a milling organiza- 
| tion selling clean rice. An effort will be 
| made, with the Farm Board cooperating, 
|to amalgamate the activities and fune- 
tions of these two associations in so far 
|as possible. It is hoped that this can be 
done by the beginning of the next rice | 
| marketing season, { 
| The American Ricé Growers Associa- | 
| tion, with headquarters at Lake Charles, 
La., already is-receiving assistance from 
|the division of cooperative marketing of 
the Federal Farm Board in organization 
work. During the, latter part of De- 
| cember a supplemertal marketing agree- 
ment was prepared which made it possi- 
ble for the growers in Louisiana and | 
| Texas to receive original advances on 
|rice stored in warehouses from the in- 
termediate credit bank of New Orleans, 
and additional or supplemental advances 





| 





Belt Is.Declared to Be Less Favorable: 


Interest Rates Are Said to Be Unchanged; More Labor Is! 
Available to Growers Than in 1929 


By A. W. Palmer 


ing in the grain sorghum area. The 
outlook for this crop is better than for 
other feed grains. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address Jan. 28, as part of 
National Farm and Home Radio 
Hour, through WRC and affiliated 
stations of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.) 


Agricultural Prices 


Show Slight Decline 


Gains for Some Products Offset 
By Many Reductions 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


at Chicago declined about 24 per cent, 
while the United States average farm 
price of butterfat declined 20 per cent 
and the farm price of butter, 11 per cent. 

Milch Cows: In marked contrast to the 
usual seasonal advance in the farm price 
of milk cows at this period of. the year, 
a 4 per cent price decline is shown from 
Dec. 15 to Jan, 15. The United States 
average farm price of milch cows on Jan. 
15 was $89 as compared to $92 a year 
previous. Jan.1estimates of milch cows 
and heifers, 2 years old and over, indi- 
cate a 2.6 per cent increase in number 
over a year ago, 

A slight increase in the production of 
dairy products during January as com- 


| pared to last year, very large reserve 


Production Credit Situation of Cotton | 


supplies, and -indications of a- reduced 
demand for dairy products have also 
favored the trend toward lower farm 
prices for milch cows, 
Corn Again Declines 

Corn: The farm price of corn showed 
a further decline of approximately 1 per 
cent from Dec. 15 to Jan, 15, largely be- 
cause of a rather limited feeding de- 
mand. Current overproduction of dairy 
products has favored a reduction in the 


as soon as they are established. 
_ When a national cooperative is formed 
it is the policy of the Board to require 
that all local, State, or regional coopera- 
tives shall affiliate with the national and 
receive the benefits of the act through 
this affiliation. 

It will not be necessary for 4 producer 
to come through or join an \jorganiza- 
tion other than his qualified commodity 


receiving under the provisions of the 
‘act. This money comes from the $500,- 
000,000 revolving fund which was au- 
thorized by Congress. Of this fund $150,- 
|000,000. has been appropriated. Up to 
Jan. 14, 1930, the Federal Farm Board’s 
commitments to farmers’ cooperatives to- | 
taled $58,690,000. The commitments have 
been made to be used by cooperatives in 








The money is loaned to the cooperatives | its work with all of the Federal and 
at a limited rate of interest—‘“in no case | State governmental agencies, including 
shall the rate exceed 4 per cent per an- the Federal Departments of Agriculture 
num on the unpaid principal,” according! and Commerce, Federal intermediate 
to the act. by: Ae |eredit banks, the Federal Farm Loan 

In the future it will be the policy of | Board, the Federal Reserve Board, voca- 
the Board to loan money from the revolv- | tional teachers, State departments of ag- 
ing fund to the national commodity mar- | riculture, and 5,700 cooperative extension 
keting organizations as soon as they | workers. 


have been established. In the absence | ceive their full cooperation. 





building facilities for the handling of! 


WHEN ‘the man in the street can buy with confidence 
the manufacturer finds it easier to market his products. 
The steady growth in sales of packaged foods---a char- 
acteristic of the marketing history of the past score of 
years---is due, in large part, to the constant efforts of 
Government to build up purchasing confidence by en- 
couraging labeling that tells the purchaser what he will 
. . . another striking example of How 


find in the eevee 


the Government 


TEA MERCHANTS 
AND IMPORTERS 
=> 


protects the ultimate consumer, 


elps Business. 


The Food, Drug and 


Insecticide Administration 


The Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration is 
charged with the protection of the consuming public 
against misbranded or adulterated foods, beverages, 
drugs, insecticides, fungicides, stock foods, and naval 


stores. 


In 


In carrying out its work the Food, Drug and 
secticide Administration conducts numerous investi- 


gations and engages in extended research. And in an- 
alyzing samples of foods and drugs, in removing from 
the market unworthy products, it aims to aid business 


many fields. This work is of outstanding importance 


to the Following: 


MANUFACTURERS OF PACK. 


Reputable makers of packaged foods 
---cereals, cakes, etc.---know how 
important the work of the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration 


AGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
wr 


is to them. The protection and assurance of the label which is required by law 


tends to create a consumer confidence in the quali 
consumer confidence is one of the most effective salesmen for the manufacturer 


of 


M 
O 


tant in stock nourishment, and w 


of 


Tea shipped to the United States must be in- 
spected at the port of entry, 

nited States standard of purity and 
The enforcement of this provision not on 


It must pret the 
qua 


t assures the merchant or importer 


regarding the quality of tea he is getting. Executives engaged in marketing 


or importing tea are interested in 


any new rulings regarding the places an 


CANNING! 
EXECUTIVES 


ar 


Canners, too, 


of the market. 
bureau may from time to time 
methods. Th 


develo 
is division will also test foods designed for ex 


any changes affecting these standands, 
? methods of testing tea. _— 


are interested in the success of this work 


because it helps them maintain a high stendard of 
quality in their products, and because it is designed 
to keep the mis 

Also the research and investigations conduct 


randed or adulterated product out 
by this 
important data on canning 
rt and issue 


proper certificates if they conform to the requirements of the country to 


which the goods are consigned. 


of packaged foods. This 
packaged foods. 


ANUFACTURERS 
F STOCK FEEDS 


~=rE 
= 


Manufacturers of prepared foods for stock and poul- 
try also find this Government activity of value and 
importance, Its constant research and.investigation 
mey uncover some new ingredient which is impor- 

ich has no bad effects. Here again the labeling 
contents acts as e safeguard against harmful competition. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Beverages come under the supervision 
BEVERAGES of the Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
owns ministration and the activities of this 
Government office are consequently of 
prime importance to executives in the Beverage Industry. Beverage manu- 
facturers watch closely the investigations and rulings made here; new 
ceraveties may make @ product more marketable, may uncover new sales 
possibilities, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 
or 


A\!l prepared medicines must bear 
a label indicating any habit forming 
ingredients and their proportions, 
and the label must be truthful in 
every particular. Also the medicine in the package must have been able 
to accomplish what the label claims it will---the aim is to protect the public 
egainst preparations claiming to produce beneficial results which .cannot 
reasonably be expected. These manufacturers watch the progress of 


The Board believes it will re- . 
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Chief, Division of Cotton Marketing Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics this work closely. 


; amount of grain fed to milch coks, Num- 
; ber of hogs on farms on Jan. 1l-is esti- 
yield per acre of cotton for each of the, mated to be about 7.5 per cent below a 
past three years has been slightly below| year ago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Makers of Paris greens, lead arsenates, 


PEcpotact cotton statement presents a 
bri 
and other compounds or products to be 


eview of certain phases of the sit- 


PRODUCERS OF 


Wheat: The Jan. 15 farm price of 


uation in recent years up to the early 
part of January, 1930. In_ conformity 
with existing legislation limiting the 
_ scope of reports on cotton, no attempt 
has been made to project the trend of the 
data or to make any forecast or predic- 
tion with respect to future prices of cot- 
ton or future price trends. 

In the® year 1926, acreage and pro- 
duction in the United States were the 
largest in history. The acreage har- 
vested was 47,100,000; the average 
yield per acre was 182.6 pounds, and 
final ginnings were 17,800,000 running 
bales. Under the weight of supply, 
rices ‘broke precipitately and on Dee, 
, 1926, reached the low point of 11.4 
cents ‘per po.nd for Middling % in the 
10° designated markets, . Prices to 
growers generally were lower than in 
these ¢entral markets. 

Although acreage fell off in 1927 from 
its high point in 1926, it has increased 
Ne year since 1927 and in the last two 

has stood at high levels. The acre. 

‘harvested in 1929 was exceeded only 


tina in 1926 and 1925. 
or the Cotton Belt as a whole the 


the 10-year average but in 1929 most of 
the States had yields which were higher 
than tHe 10-year average and distinctly 
above those of 1928. It was the low 
yields of Texas, Oklahoma, and North 
Carolina, three States which had slightly 
more than half of the total cotton acre- 
age, that reduced the average yield for 
the country as a whole in 1929. Drought 
was largely responsible for low yields in 
Texas and Oklahoma, while weevils and 
perem reduced the yield in North Caro- 
ina. 

In most parts of the Cotton Belt grow- 
ers now apparently have more labor 
than was available for the 1929 crop, 
While the general credit situation i 
probably tess restricted than a year ago, 
the production credit situation in most 
parts of the Cotton Relt is slightly less 
favorable although interest rates are ap- 
proximately the same as in 1929. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address Jan. 28, as part of 
National Farm and Home Racio | 
Hour, through WRC and affiliated ‘| 
stations of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.) | 





wheat was approximately the ‘same as 
that paid producers a month previous. 
Although the domestic demand for wheat, 
has been fairly active and the visible 
supply reduced somewhat, foreign de- 
mand for our wheat has been disap- 
pointingly weak. , 

The new year ushers in a new method 
of compiling average farm prices of all 
wheat. Heretofore the average farm 
price of all wheat has been published as 
reported. Beginning in this issue, aver- 
age prices of wheat, as published by 
States, divisions, and for the country as 
a whole, represent a weighted average 
of reported prices for three classes, Win-. 
ter, durum and Spring wheat other than 
durum. Production estimates are used 
as weights. 

Weighting prices reported, by classes, 
for December, 1929, gives an average for 
all wheat of 107.5 instead of 108.1 due 
to the absence of the proper proportion 
of durum wheat reports in the all-wheat 
price sample. Appropriate revisions will 


| be made in the farm price of wheat for 


past years and released at a future date. 


INSECTICIDES AND 


FUNGICIDES 
=r 


‘ work. 
pears on the market which is of insufficient strength for the purpose. 
deficiencies is important to other manufacturers---it eliminates an 


of suc’ 


med in fighting insect pests and plant 


iseases are, of course, interested in this 
From time to time a uct ap- 


ews 


unfair competitor and indicates a pitfall to be avoided. 


Thie ia the tenth of a 
series of advertisements 
describing How the Gov- 
ernment Helps Business. 
In succeeding advertise: 
ménte the activities of 
other Government depart- 
ments and bur i 
be described, 


fact information---business n 


Che Auited States Daily 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Producers of resin and turpentine are benefited 
by the work being carried on to prevent adul- 
teration and misbranding of naval stores. In 
ee naval stores activities the Food, Drug 

Insecticide Administration furnishes also a feature service in addition to 
regulatory work. It actually grades naval stores to eliminate the possibility 
of questions arising in the trade concerning the quality of the product. 


NAVAL STORES 


=r 


36,000 leaders of American business read this paper every day because it publishes 


ews---which they must have. 


“The Business Man and 
His Government,” a little 
book explaining the or- 
ganization and functions 
of the 7 will 

@ sent you free 
ask our Advertising be 
partment for it. 





Baltimore & Ohio 


Proposes to Issue 


» $63,000,000 Bonds 


© Convertible Securities Are: 

‘Planned to Finance Ac-| 
quisitions, Improvements 
And Redemptions 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 31 in Finance Docket No. 8064, for | 
authority to issue and sell $63,031,000, | 
face value of 80-year 4% per cent con-! 
vertible debenture bonds, and to issue in| 
conversion thereof, when and as required, 


__"tu coe si 


~ Investments” 


Aiding Development of Industry 


Workers Displaced 


by Machinery Find New Positio 


ms, 


Commercial Specialist Asserts 
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provement in managenient of industry) 
was causing an enormous increase in un- 
employment. ‘Unfortunately we have no} 
statistics worthy of the name concerning | 
that subject. © doubt there is some | 
so-called technological unemployment. It 
is impossible, however, to believe that the 
majority, or even a very large proportion, | 


of those let out from farms, mines, fac- | 
tories and railways are on the streets | 
begging for work. If this were so the 


producers of the constantly swelling mass 


First and forcmost there is education | 
We are devoting 


and scientific research. 
vast effort to training youth, not merelt 


spending millions’ of dollars but giving 


to it years of the time of the many mil- 
lions of young people which might other- 


¥ 
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"Report Progress in 


motive Engineers 
| 


Tests of Motor Fuel Description of Pr 


‘Three Phases Studied at Bu- 
reau of Standards Dis- 
- cussed at Meeting of Auto-. 


Progress in its tests of motor ruel has | 


wise be directed to the immediate pro-| been reported to the’ cooperating indus- | 
duction of goods and services. The prc-} tries, the Bureau of Standards announced ; 
portion of the children of high schovl| Jan. 31 in a statement made public by | 
age who actually attend high school has|the Department of Commerce. The De- 
risen from 6 per cent in 1890 to 40 per! partment’s statement follows.in full text: 


DAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1930 


Aviation 


‘Aurnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusuisHeD WitHouT CoMMENT 


PresenTEp Herein, Beinc 


ae Nan Unirep States DatLy 


Public Utilities 


_|Education and Improved Methods , lReséarch Workas: Publicity Efforts by Utility Agencies 


) 


Suit on Investmen 


_ In Muscle Shoals Development Shown’ Tryst’s Stock in Gas 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 

~ seript of testimony Jan. 9 by Ber- 
nard F. Weadock, chief counsel for 

power utilities, at the hearing before 

the Federal Trade Commission in 

its investigation of publicity phases 

of public utility activities was begun 

in the issue of Jan. 24, continued 

Jan. 25, 27, 28, 29, 80 and 31 and 

proceeds as follows: 


' 
} 


Commissioner McCulloch: Well, that is | 


rather an interesting fact; I do not really 
see much bearing on the question, but 


: - |of commodities could scarcely find mar- 
$52,525,800, par value of common stock, | ° \ 
or so much thereof as may be required to} kets for them. 
effect the conversion of the bonds. | t 
The bonds will be issued under an in- | have found employment in other fields. 
denture to be dated Feb. 1, 1930, will; Without entering into detail on this sub- 
bear intevest at 4% per cent per annum ject, one may mention merely the great 
payable semiannually Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 absorption of labor in connection with 
each year, and will become due and pay-|the automobile. The sale of automobiles 
able Feb. 1, 1960. yand supplies for them, the operation of! 
The bonds, at the option of the holders! trucks and buses, and above all the re- | 
thereof, may be converted into shares of | pair of motor cars constitute a field of) 
B. & O.:common stock, on the following | activity entirely nonexistent” 30 years) 


Rather it is the case that these workers | 


|; cent at the present time. The proportion 


|risen from about 1% per cent to 9 or 
10 per cent. This wide spread of educa- 
tion among the people has not only added 
| to their ability to enjoy life, but has 
made them better producers. Almost, if 
not quite as important as this general 


At the annual meeting of the Society 


|of young people attending college has! of Automotive Engineers, held in Detroit | 


| last week, one of the first technical ses- 
| sions was devoted exclusively to progress 
reports on three distinct phases of the 
| carried on at the Bureau of Standards 
for the past eight years in cooperation 


motor fuel research work which has been | 


spread of education is the growth of spe- with the automotive and petroleum in- 
ome ar wae and wy research | dustries. 

conduct y educational institutions, by out : 
the Government and by private business | Boiling Tendency Studiea 


we will let your statement stand in the 
record. You are not asking, are you, 
that the whole. document that you have 
there go into the record or be printed in 
the record. It .seems to me you have 
given a summary of the facts. 


full summary, but I am quite willing to 


| have Your Honor mark it Exhibit No. 22, 


and I offer it for that purpose, if there is 
no objection. 


Mr. Weadock: Well, I did not give a! 


terms: 
Conversion Price 


At any time on or after Feb. 1, 1931, 
and before Feb. 1, 1941, at the conversion 
price of $120 per share; at any time on’) 


} 


ago, and which has at least trebled in 
magnitude during the last decade. Until 
the forthcoming census of population,| 
with its returns concerning occupations, 
we can only guess at the number that 


concerns, As the -result of this sys- 
tematic research, partly in pure science 
and partly in its practical applications 
to industry and commerce, the discovery 
and invention of machinery, processes 


The first re 
Gasoline With Reference to Vapor Lock) 
presented a simple criterion for estimat- 
ing the relative tendency of volatile gaso- 
lines to cause engine trouble by boiling 


rt (The Properties of | 


|have entered this new field, but it] 
or after Feb. 1, 1936, and before Feb. | }; : 
1, 1941. at the conversion price of $125 lies somewhere between “— and 


per share; and at $130 per share at any 4,000,000. 
time on or after Feb. 1, 1941, and on or| Education of Young 


fi Feb..-1, 1946, th licati . 
before Feb. -1 e application | People Progressing 


stated. 4 
One may note further, as an explana- | 


Suitable provision is made in the in-| 
denture for..adjustment of the conver-) tion of the relative decline in the number 
| of workers in the older branches of in- 


' 


sion price of the stock in event of the 
isste by the earrier of additional stock ° dustry, that far-more young people are 
Yo — — the conversion price in effect |giving ‘their time to education than 
at the time. 


in the carburetor or fuel lines. 
The ‘second report: (Influence of At-, 
mospheric Conditions on Knock Testing) 


and products have ceased to be hap- | 
hazard. There are recognized means and’ 
methods of tackling the problems that| a : 

arise. The research worker cannot | covered a preliminary study of varia- | 
guarantee that he can solve the problem| tions in atmospheric temperature, pres- 
put up to him, but his chences of doing|S¥re. and humidity on the tendency of 
so ave far greater than in the earlier | g@80lines to detonate in an engine. . The 


Commissioner McCullech: Well, let it 
be filed. I think, though, when it comes 
to the matter of printing it will not be 
necessary to print it again, because you 
seem to-have given a very good sum- 
mary of it. 


Mr. Healy: I might say in that con- 


| nection that in 1927 the first resolution 


was iniroduced in Congress looking: to- 
ward Government distribution, but I 
think this record shows that long before 
1927 the joint committee and the N. E. 


days of science and invention. The lib- 
erality with which the American peopie 
are willing to spend money in this field 
is a matter for congratulation. 


Addition to Capital 





‘ ‘ iformerly. Because of the wealth and 
The bonds will be subject to redemp-| progress of the country a constantly 
tion, at the option of the railroad, as a 


isin roportion of th 1 af- 
whole but not in part, on Feb. 1, 1936, a Pee aa ae ed } 





Assists Production 


Again a great factor in progress is | 


the constant addition of more capital to 
the expansion of the physical equipment 
of the Nation. While the fact that pres- 


ent production of wealth is so great is; 


a necessary condition to large ~annual 
accumulation of capital, that accumula- 
tion would not take place without thrift. 
Moreover, it is immensely promoted by 


effect of these and many other variables 
ymust be evaluated before a satisfactory 
{standard method of measuring the deto- 
nation characteristics of motor fuels can 
be established. 

The third report (Effect of Design on 
Engine Acceleration) dealt with the re- 
sults of acceleration tests made last Sum- 
mer on representative ‘automobile en- 
gines at the laboratories of four promi- 
nent automobile companies. 


Nine Engines in Test 


The tests were made by members of 
the Bureau’s staff with a portable ac- 
celerometer of high precision, to confirm 





results previously obtained at the Bureau | 


| duction or constitutes in itself a direct 


|to apply more and more power to the 


the skilful organization and the trust-|Where only one automobile engine was | 
worthy charesine of our financial institu- available. About 600 tests were made | 
tions and by the confidence in the se-;°™Ploying nine different engines. 
curity of investment justified by the effi-|,. 4 second technical session on detona-| 
ciency and conservatism of most great tion was devoted to the consideration of 
corporate enterprises. It is estimated |f¥els which have been proposed as stand- 
that roughly one-tenth of the entire fia. | 2Tds, of antiknock quality and to the dis- | 
tional income is saved and put into some , ©U55!0?. of British work on methods of | 
form which either adds to future pro- | Measuring detonation. The Bureau of 

Standards is cooperating, with three 
British laboratories and ‘seven other 
American laboratories in a special pro- 
gram of preliminary tests on six special 
: fuels. The engine used in these tests by 
aid of ‘the human hand. all laboratories is a specially designed | 

| detonation test engine and the primary 


Another major factor in the efficiency | °C! : 
and progress of American. industry - | object of the tests is to ascertain whether 


mass or repetitive production. By turn- | the engine is suitable for adoption as a 
ing out great numbers of units the cost | standard knock-testing engine. 
per unit is cut down. Mass production} 


is made possible by reason of the great 


means of enjoyment. It is the abundance 
of capital which enables us to use con- 
stantly more and better machinery and 





| 
| 





| ject of publicity propaganda. 


L. A., certainly the N. E. L.: A, had put 
out considerable publicity on the subject 
| of Muscle Shoals, and had undertaken to 
| forward a program, the inevitable result 
| of which would be that the Government 
| would not distribute that power. Now, 
| we have not anywhere in this record un- 
|dertaken to develop the facts about 
| Muscle Shoals.* We put in no claim made 
| by those who do not agree -with us on 
| this subject. f 





‘what publicity efforts were made along 
‘that line, and Mr. Weadock may prop- 
erly, I think, make his effort to show 
the conditions until that time, and I 
think we may properly make our effort 
to show before that it has been the sub- 
I do think 
it should appear Mr. Weadock is here as 


| representative of the joint committee of 


the Nafional Electric Light Association 
and information bureau, and if this 


| statement is coming in it should come in 
; as their statement. 


Mr. Weadock: I am agreed to that. 
Commissioner McCull That is al- 
ready in the record as to who Mr. 


| Weadock appears for, and I want to say | 
| all that went-in was Mr. Weadock’s con- 


clusion. I was very much inclined to 


| halt him at that time, because he was 


getting beyond the mere historic facts 
he wanted to-narrate, but I will repeat 
now, that is allowed only to go in as his 
conclusion, and go in as being challenged 
by the chief counsel, so it does not prove 


We have simply undertaken to show) 


| know about introducing in evidence pub- 


1 |ford to give their children high school 
or any semiannual interest date, up to' and even college education. The number | 
and including Feb. 1, 1955, at 105 per} of students in. these imtermediate and! 
cent, and thereafter at their principal) higher institutions of learning has not 
amount plus a premium of one-half of | far from doubled since 1920. Attendance | 
1 per cent for each six-month period| st school or college is a» form of un-| 
between the redemption date and Feb.| employment (if you wish to use that| 
1, 1960. In the event the bonds are called ! sohiv Vani ve]l__| 

. term) highly desirable, both for the wei! 
for redemption on or after Feb. 1, 1936,| being and happiness of the people and 
and on or before Feb. 1, 1946, the right | to the future increase in their produc- 
to convert continues up to the 15th day | tive capacity. 
prior to the date of redemption. We often hear the phrase “new era”, 

Purpose of Sale in connection with the progress of the} 

Proceeds from the sale of the bonds} United States since the war. Perhaps it; 

. will be used to retire maturing obli- | is hardly justified. I doubt if the rate; 
gations, to acquire property, for addi-| of increase in production has been more} 
tions and betterments to road and equip- | rapid during this period than on the av-| 
ment, and for other corporate purposes, | erage during the previous history of the 

Holders of B. & O. stock, both pre-! United States. The inventions of recent | 
ferred and common, will be offered the | years are not more remarkable in adding 
right of subscribing before 3 p. m., Mar.|to productive power than those made) 
11, 1930, at 95 per: cent of their principal | from time to time in the past. The auto-| 
amount and $5. additional per $1,000 | mobile of the early twentieth century is 
bond, representing interest from Feb. 1,|not a more important contribution to| 
1930, to Mar. 11, 1930, for a principal | civilization than the railway of the early | 
amount of bonds equal to 20 per cent of | nineteenth century. The radio is not} 
their respective holdings of B. & O.| adding more to our life than the tele-| 
stock as registered on its books at 3/| phone did when it was invented. The use| 
p. m., Feb. 3, 1930. |of electricity for lighting and for power 

In order to insure the sale of the en-| 
tire issue of bonds and to obtain the | 
necessary funds to provide for its re-| 


quirements, said the application, the B.| 
& O. has requested Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 


any and Speyer & Company, of New} in the field of management or in the field} agement. 


ork City, to underwrite the offering of | 
these. bonds to its stockholders, and to 
purchase ‘at 95 per cent of their prin- 
cipal.amount and accrued interest, such | 
of the bonds as shall not be subscribed 
for upon the proposed offering. The | 


compensation an amount equal to 2% | 


| 


began in the nineteenth century. The! 
giant combine for harvesting and thresh- | 
ing grain marks a less notable forward| 
step than the original harvester of} 
McCormick. It is doubtful also whether | 
of education and research recent progress | 
has been more rapid than earlier prog- 
ress. 

Nevertheless the fact tnat such marked 
progress has been made during recent 
years is altogether significant. For an 


| 
| 


grow is a big achievement. 


area and population of the country and 
the high buying power of its people, 
creating a demand for vast numbers of 
similar products. Its success is depend- 
ent also, however, on high skill in man- 


_ Closely connected with mass produc- 
tion is the huge scale on which American 
productive enterprises are commonly 
conducted. It is partly because we have 
a big and rich country that we have big 


t :; plants, but partly they represent the 
B. & O. will pay to the underwriters as; adult nation to be able to continue to| creative organizing genius of our cap-| 


per cent of the entire principal amount | takes on weight and wisdom at an aston-| ber of individual factories in the United 


of the bonds which the underwriters | 
have agreed to underwrite. 
Acquisition of B., R. & P. 
Of the total proceeds realized from the | 
bonds, $14,263,216.07 will be used in the | 
purchase of stock of the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh Railway, which the! 
Commission recently permitted the B. &| 
O. to acquire, and an additional $2,504,- ! 
900 to acquire the remaining Shares of | 
stock in that company. A total of| 
$6,300,000 will be applied to the acquisi- | 
tion of control in the Buffalo & Sus-| 
auehanna Railroad, subject to approval | 
by the Commission. ' 
Additions and betterments to road and 
equipment will take $33,276,558.93 of the | 
proceeds. 


New. York Central Asks 
Control of Federal Valley 


The New York Central Railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Jan. 31 in Financ® Docket No. 
8065 for authority to acquire control by 
purchase of the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Valley Railroad. 

The Federal Valley Railroad owns 
about 16 miles of main track and about 
3% miles of yard tracks and sidings. 
Its entire capital stock, according to the 
application. will cost the New York Cen- 
tral $150.000. 

The short line. railroad’s principal 
termini are Palos and Lathrop, Ohio, con- 
necting with the Central at the former 
point. 

In approving the New York Centra’ 
acquisition of the Big Four and Michigan 
Central roads, the Commission made its 
decision contingent upon acquisition of 
the Federal .Valley. 


Regulations for Licensing 
Airplane Pilots Modified 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


limited commercial (having originall 
applied for limited commercial) license 
less than seven months ago, need tak« 
only meteorology and navigation and ac- 
complish the flight test. 
It was further explained that the lim- 
ited commercial applicant who has held 
_ private (for instance, having originally 
applied for private) license less than 
seven months ago, need take only air- 
planes and engines, and accomplish the 
. flight test. The limited commercial ap- 
plicant who, in a previous limited com- 
mercial examination, failed airplanes and 
engines and was given a private license | 
more than 90 days and Jess than seven 
months ago, need take only airplanes and | 
engines and accomplish the flight test. 
Applicants presenting applications di- 
‘rect to an inspector, and claiming to | 
have successfully accomplished portions | 
of previous examinations within preced- | 
ing seven months, will be required to| 
obtain telegraphic verification, at their | 
own expense, from the district or Wash- 
in office of the Aeronautics Branch, 
‘application can be accepted. 


| Maintenasce of equipment . 


ishing rate. That rate diminishes with| 


mental equipment it becomes relatively | 
slow. It was natural that in a new} 


Thi States whose output of their particular ; 
| the years until, in the case of the phys-| product is greater than that of all other} 
| ical body,- progress ceases, and with the| countries of the world outside our own. 


_ Still another powerful builder of Amer- 
lean prosperity is the systematic organ- 


Chewing: Gum. Denied 
Freight Rate as Food 


William Wrigley Jr. Co., Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. and American Chicle Co., 
have been unsuctessful in securing from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
lower rating on chewing gum than now 
applying on such traffic, it was disclosed 


Jan. 31 by report and order in Docket 
No. 21480. 


Chewing gum is rated third class in 


The baby] tains of industry. One could name a num-| Official, southern, and western classifica- | 


| tion territories, whereas confectionery is 

rated fourth class. It was the contention 
of the complainant manufacturers that 
chewing gum is confectionery and should 
| be rated_as such. 





country with enormously rich resources| ization of production and of marketing. | Culture testified at the hearing that chew- 


rapid. 
ventions 
should add enormously to human effi-| 
ciency. 
are witnessing is a continuance of prog-| 


thumb, by hit or miss, Otr universities 


ministration. 


| progress in the early days should be very| In no other country of the world is such'.img gum was food, according to the defi- 
It is natural that the earlier in-| attention given to_the study of business|Mition of the food and drugs art. 


|chewing gum is ‘entitled to be rated 


The remarkable thing which we| furnish special training in business ad-| fourth class, and. pointed out that their 


Enterprises are organized| Product is in direct. competition with | 


ress on top of previous achievement in 2| in such a way as to develop leaders and! Other varieties of confectionery, 


nation already well peopled and highly} 
developed. ; } 


Affect of Human 
Forces Is Discussed 


Particularly important from the stand-| 
point of the future is the fact that the} 
recent progress of the United States has | 
been primarily the work of the American | 
people rather than of the American con-! 
tinent. Human forces count now far| 
more than natural forces. In the earlier | 
history of the country we were opening| 
up new resources year by year—bringing 
more and better lands under cultivation | 
discovering new minerais. Human factors! 
were of course immensely important then, | 
out nature was playing likewise a stellar | 
role. Today the continent is pretty weil! 
exploited. The tapping of new natural! 
esources is a relatively small factor. We 
1ave to earn our progress. It is true! 
hat we profit immensely from the rich- 
ness of our resources, and from the fact| 
hat we are not overcrowded by too dense | 
1 population. The wealth which those| 
resources contribute to create is one of 
he major things which enable us to con- 
juct research, to educate our people and 
o add to our capital. But unless we used| 
hat wealth to improve ourselves and our 
-quipment we should nowadays be mak- | 
ng relatively little progress. Were it) 
1ot for conscious effort to. add to our 
officiency the country would become sta- 
tionary; nature alone would not bring us 
advancement. 

Let me briefly mention some of the 
more specific factors which are contrib- 
uting to our progress, and you will sce} 
now essentially they represent the human 
brain and the human will as distin- 
guished from natural resources. 





Monthly Statement 


December 


1929 
7,870,833 
2,015,088 

10,886,252 
1,374,622 
2,352,400 
3,673,392 
8,088,979 
2,797,273 

575,204 

7,155 
2,214,914 
2.073,072 
6,730.64 
74.3 


Freight revenue ..... eseee 
Passenger r’ venue 
Tota) oper. rev. 

Maintenance of way 


eeeeeee 


1 


Transportation expenses . 
Total expenses incl, other . 
Net from railroad 

faxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 
Net after ta- 

Net after rents 

Aver. niles operated ..... 
Operating ratio . 


give them responsibility. Statistics, are 
used as never before and riowhere else 
to furnish a guide to business conditions 
and to measure results. Great. progress 


has been made in cost accounting. Sys- | 


tematic analysis of markets is under- 


taken and the pushing of sales is con-| 


ducted in scientifie fashion with the rec- 
ognition that expansion of outlets means 
reduction of unit costs of manufacture. 


American Workers 
Better Producers 


‘ . 

Finally let me mention the position 
and attitude of lJabor in the United 
States. Our working men, broadly speak- 
ing, are both larger producers and bet- 
ter consumers than those of any other 
country. Both of these itéms are ef im- 
portance to prosperity. The fact that 
the working man is competent and indus, 
trious, along with the aid which he gets 
from abundant use of capital and from 
skilled management, makes his wages 
high. _ Conversely the fact that wages 
are high makes demand for products, 


| and this further lowers unit cost of pro- 
| duction. 


This is but a bare mention of certain 
major factors in the recent efficiency and 
advance of American industry. Each 
of these factors has various ramifiea- 
tions and there are still other factors of 
similar character. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
these are factors dependent not on blind 
forces of nature but on ourselves, 
we can continue to maintain them in ac- 
tion we can count on steady future prog- 
ress. There is certainly much reason 
to believe that we can go continue. These 


factors indeed are of a cumulative char-| 


acter. If education, for example, adds 


| The Commission ruled that the present 


| third class rating is not unreasonable, 
| unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 
| dicial, basing its findings on the ground 
that chewing gum averages about 40 
cents a pound in value as against 20 to 
| 23 cents per pound for chocolate, candy, 
and confectionery. 

“The difference in value alone, in our 
opinion, justifies the higher ratings,” the 
Commigsion declared. 


to efficiency, the increased efficiency pro- 
vides more means for education. If we 
| add to our capital that capital creates 
more. wealth out of which - still 
more capital can be saved. What we 
need: to assure our. future is the right 
attitude. We need sterling character and 
aggressive will. We need devotion of 
each individual to the advancement of 
his own interests, but devotion as well 
to the general public interest and wil- 
lingness to cooperate with his fellows. 

I count organizations such as the New 
| England Council among the powerful 
jagencies for maintaining this. spirit 
which is the most essential thing for the 
‘future of our country. Because business 
|men no longer think exclusively of their 
|own game but are prepared to work to- 
gether in behalf of their industry, their 
community and their nation as a whole, 
| as well as from various other reasons 
; which would not be appropriate here to 
; discuss, the. prospects for our future 





| Progress, both economie and: in the so- | 
If | cial, esthetic and ethical aspects of life,| the above-entitled cause was adjourned 


m to me highly promising. 

The above ia the full text of an 
| address delivered Jan, 30 at a con- 
| ference of the New England Council 


see 


} with Department of Commerce of- 
| ficials, 


s of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Southern Ry. 
12 months 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
8,623,630 107,962,042 108,640,633! 5,438,6 
2,184,857 22,004,662 24,016,843 
1,861,626 143,183,948 144,116,452 
1,454,529 21,181,962 
1,942,235 26,535,731 
8,812,507 46,642,097 
7,960,936 102,701,588 
3,900,690 40,482,360 
819,739 9,320,686 
2.246 28.557 
8,078,705 31,133.117 
2.962.588 30,030.977 
6,730.64 6,739.64 
67.1 71.7 


24,870,262 

47,572,634 

101,887,718 
42,228,734 | 
9,579,113 | 

19,267 

32,630,354 
30,842,555 | 
6,760.36 | 
70.7 | 


2,856,1 


1.950.1 


December 


1,010,378 
7,407,271 
21,050,021 | cr, 612,153 
1,537,008 
3,049,075 
4,551,760 


835,760 
5,031 
2,015,320 


8,367, 
61. 


Great Northern Ry Co. 
. 12 months 
1928 1929 1928 
6,874,052 101,178,779 108,980,331 
974,809 11,298,352 11,505,361 
8,823,134 125,982,808 126,737,091 
1,309,685 17,073,972 18,319,757 
1,793,394 20,278,320 18,991,651 
8,311,156 38,361,284 39,374,510 
6,960,161 82,682,910 83,285,116 
1,862,973 43,069,898 43,501,975 
829,863 Oagh ist 10,297,997 
4338 7,181 13,916 
1,032,677 33,851,568 35,190,062 
946.547 2.457.523 31.294.069 | 
8,409.50 8,387.88 8,276.64 
18.9 65.8 65.7 


76 


11 1, 


35 
60 
4 


A chemist of the Department of Agri-| 


The} 
and discoveries of mankind} problems. We no longer work by rule of | manufacturers claimed that, as a food,| 


ee 


1929 
3,970,789 
1,349,923 
6, 
1,522,279 

960,960 
2,207,808 
5,048,420 , 


226,838 
891,627 


609,470 
2,077.07 


anything one‘way or the other. 

' “Mr. Weadock: I did not like to say 
| that or hear.you say it; Judge, because 
| what I have endeavored to do was to 
show from official sources the actual 


ginning to the present. I offer it be- 
cause this record is filled with matters 
relating to that particular subject. 
Eventually I presume that this Com- 
mission will be called upon to appraise 
the work done with the facts as they 
exist, although I think that there is a 
difference between endeavoring to draw 
attention to public ownership or against 
it unless there be a concrete, definite 


situation which prompts it, and that is | 


the situation. It goes without saying 
that the electric light and power people 


in making that assertion, because we 
feel we have a right to do that, but a 
|lot of that: material relates to this par- 
ticular situation, and for the convenience 
of all I offer it subject to what criticisms 
may develop after a more detailed 
| examination. 
| Mr. Healy: I do not care to go back 
land undertake to try the history of 
| Muscle’ Shoals. 

Commissioner» McCulloch: I do not 
think it is’ important, and I did not 
allow it to go in for that purpose. Mr. 





else’s conclusion about it. It is the 
conclusion of Mr. 
is- no controversy. or no publicity, on 
the subject of public ownership, which 
has been challenged, and it does not go 
into the record as evidence, merely as 
his. conclusion. 

If there is anything in this document 
offered now which is evidentiary on the 
question of whether there has or has not 
been provaganda on the question of own- 
ership of Muscle Shoals, that will have 
to be held in abeyance until it can be 
examined, and see what is in there. 

Mr. Weadock: I would like to have a 
recess for 10 minutes. 


Commissionet McCulloch: All right. | 
(A. recess was thereuvon ‘taken for 10} 


minutes, at the expiration of which the 
following occurred:) 

Commissioner McCulloch: Have you 
any more evidence to put in this after- 
noon, Mr, Weadock? 

Mr. Weadock: If the Commission 
please, that is all for this afternoon. 

Commissioner McCulloch: If that is the 
‘case, we will take an adjournment until 
tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock, gentle- 
men. (At 3:30 o’clock p. m., the trial of 


| until tomorrow, Friday, Jan. 10, 1929, at 
| 2 o’clock p. m.) 

| proceed with the hearing. 

| Mr, Weadock: May it please the Com- 


Boston & Maine R. R. 
December 12 months 
1928 1929 1928 
4,007,780 51,916,729 50,396,981 
1,390,943 16,285,042 16,833,613 
6,273,699 78,481,488 76,462,008 
1,001,294 14,381,312 12,458,547 
1,049,764 13,997,723 13,378,468 
2,417,118 27,004,923 27,653,705 
4,768,952 59,408,942 67,303,261 
1,504,747 19,072.496 19,158,767 
431,802 3,496,364 38,926,448 
283 7,510 13,244 
1,072,662. 15,568,622 15,219,065 
902.491 12.642.198 12.785.300 
2,080.70 2,078.25 2,083.80 
_ 16.0 16.7 74.9 


167,116 


118,696 
231 


81.9 
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| history of that property from the be-| 


are opposed to Government ownership. | 
and-also to municipal ownership, and} 
we have not been the least bit bashful | 


Weadock wanted a short narrative to) 
go in, and I do not care about anybody | 


Weadock that there | 


Commissioner ‘McCulloch: Gentlemen, | 


‘mission; the next subject which has been | 


ogram by Association Counsel Is Given in| 
Transcript of Inquiry 


discussed is the matter of the examina- 
tion of textbooks. 


The regord wilf’show that some of the 
bureaus conducted an examination into 
the books in use in certain schools, 


It will be recalled: that that examina- 
tion was brought about by a lawyer be- 
ing called upon to examine the books 
that his son was using. That was com- 
| municated to a director, what the lawyer 
found, and the examination followed. 


In that connection I am concerned only 
with this: First, that the right of exam- 
ination is a right which I believe anyone 
having the curiosity to find out what was 
in the books might properly exercise. 
That it is not a»new thing I would call 
your honor’s attention to Bulletin 1928 
No. 4, issued by the. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of | Education, and en- 
titled “Commercial Education in 1924 and 
1926, by. J. O. Mallott, specialist in com- 
mercial education, Bureau of Education,” 
which pamphlet points out the coopera- 
tion between industries and schools, and 
relates to the developmént of the social 
science objectives as primary objectives | 
for the commercial subjects in the cur- | 
riculums. 


| tion, as this gentleman finds it, and in| 
finding of the textbook examinations I| 
would like to call the. Commissign’s at- 
tention to page 9, where it is said: 
“Some ofthe outstanding agencies for | 
closer cooperation are the Chamber of | 
Commerce of the United States, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the National 
Association of Office Managers, Ameri- 
can Management Association, National 


Goods Association, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, ‘National Retail Gro- 
cers Associations, similar organizations 
and offices of the Federal Government. 
Kinds of cooperation have ranged from 
jences and literature, cooperative re- 
searches concerning various problems, 
and cooperative guidance and training 
roblems to actual correction of errors 
n textbooks.” ‘ 

The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
iation, for instance, examined 110 arith- 
metics and found 90 of them contained | 
inaccurate statements. 


As a result of the research 4,560 cor- | 
rections were made and reported to the 
26 publishers of the texts. The responses 
from the authors and publishers’ have | 
proved the worthiness of the business | 
men’s efforts to put commercial educa- | 
tion on a fact’ basis. 

I would like to offer, if the court | 
plonse. this particular pamphlet issued} 

y the Government as Exhibit 23. 


Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 





lie documents which are already public. 
All you would consider is what you have 
quoted from it. I will let it be filed. 

(Whereupon the said document was re- 
ceived in evidence and marked “Associa- 
tion’s Exhibit. No. 23.”) 

Commissioner McCulloch: With the un- 
derstanding that it will remain on file, 
and it is not necessary to print anything 
except what you have read. That is all 
I see that is competent. 

Mr. Weadock: There is more there 
that I have not read that I do not take 
the time to.‘read, but so long as it is 
marked as an exhibit it is in’ support 
of my assertions. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Where is it 
you were talking about the lawyer and 
his boy? 

Mr. Weadock: A man named Dana. 

Commissioneg McCulloch: I do not: re- 
member about"that in the record.’ 

Mr. Weadock: Yes, it is in the record. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I am_ not 
challenging your statement. I want to 
know who it was. I do not mean indi- 
vidually. You mean examination by the 
utility company or bureau, or something 
of that sort. 

Mr. Weadock: No. The testimony, ac- |! 
cording to the exhibit that I have in 
mind, is that this gentleman was asked 
to address the school or college that his 
son was in, and prior to that he asked 
|the boy to bring the book which was in| 
juse by the boy home, and that is the 
| bobk that the father, the lawyer, read. 
| Commissioner MeCulloch: What does | 
| the lawyer have to do with the utilities? 
}That is what I am trying to get at, 
| .. Mr. Weadock: It had this to do with it: 
He was shocked by what he found and | 
called the attention of a director of a 
bureau to the situation, whereupon the 
director went out and gathered the 
books in use and made his examination 
of those. ’ 

Commissioner MeCulloch: All right. 
You can pass on. 

Excerpts from the transcript of 
Mr. Weadock’s testimony Jan. 10 
will be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 8. 








Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Jane 31 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 22313 and related cases.—Blackmer & 

Post Pipe Company v. Wabash Railway 

et al. Decided Jan. 23, 1930. 

Rate on clay sewer pipe, in carloads, from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Nameoki, Ill., found not 
unreasofable. ‘Complaints dismissed, 
No. 20437.—Federated Metals Corporation 

v. Houston & Texas Central Railroad et 

al. Decided Jan, 23, 1930. s 

Rate on scrap metals, in carloads, from 
Dallas, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, Ship- 
ments foufd not to have been misrouted. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21346.—W. J. Foye Lumber Company 
et al. v. Alabama & Northwestern Railroad 
et al. Decided Jan, 22, 1930, 

Method used in obtaining scale weights 
of multiple-car shipments of yellow pine 
piling from points in Alabama :to Detroit 
and Wyandotte, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Chicago, I1)., found not unreasonable, and 
charges based on the scale weights so ob- 
tained found not inapplicable. Complaint 
dismissed, , 

No. '22156.—Miller Construction Company 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al.. De- | 
cided Jan. 23, 1930, 

Rate on contractors’ equipment, in car- 
loads, from, Punxsutawney, Pa., to Bowling 
Green, Ky., found unreasonable and in vio- 
lation of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. Reparation awarded. 

No, 22304,—Interstate Cotton Oil Refining 
Company vy. Kansas City Southern Rail- | 

\ way et al. Decided Jan. 22, 1930. 
Carload rate on lard substitute, 

Sherman, Tex., to Peason, 

have been unreasonable, 

awarded, 


\ 
' 





from 
La., found to 





The pamphlet-sets forth the coopera- \. 


Real Estate Board, National Retail Dry | 


freer exchange of ideas through confer- | 


| with the matters under considerati 


Company Dismissed 
sg 


istrict of Columbia Court 
Holds Boston Concern Is 
Not ‘Corporation’. Under 
Anti-merger Law 


District of Columbia: 
Washington, Jan. 31. 
The Seaboard Investment Trust . of 
' Boston. may legally.own more than 20 
per cent of the capital stock of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company because it is 
not a “corporation” forbicden by the La 
Follette antimerger law to acquire more 
than 20 per cent of the stock of a Dis- 
trict utility corporation, according to an 
opinion by Justice Alfred A. Wheat in 
the Supreme Court of the District @f Co- 
lumbia. , 
Justice Wheat dismissed a suit recently 
brought by the District and the Public 


“Utilities Commission to require the in- 


vestment trust to dispose of its holdings 
in the gas company in excess of 20 per 
‘cent. m 

The court was asked by the District 
cérporation counsel to give a liberal con- 


_ Struction to the word “corporation.” 


“When we begin to go beyond the plain 
language of the statute,” said Justice 
Wheat, “in an attempt to ascertain public 
policy and to remedy the a 
which the law was aimed, we are ir .: 

e 
can not say that it was the intent of 
Congress that no individual or group of 
individuals should be permitted to own 
more than 20 per cent of the securities 
of a local publie service corporation, for 
it is clear that such ownership by an in- 
dividual, a partnership, an estate, or even 
by corporations, such as banks, trust 
companies, iffsurance companies, or. busi- 
hess or industrial corporations, would be 
lawful so far as the statute is concerned. 
The prohibition is. by its terms restricted 
to foreign public utility orporation: and 

t 


diately confronted with difficulties: 


foreign or local holding corporations, %and 
to give the language any broader inter- 
pretation would not be, in my opinion, to 
construe it, but to rewrite it. 

“When Congress has intended that the 
word ‘corporation’ should include un- 
incorporated bodies, it has said so in 
plain language, as in the various revenue 
acts. The view that Congress did not 


| intend the word ‘corporation’ to be used 


in other than its literal sense is fortified 
by the legislative history of the act in 
question, 

“It seems to me quite apparent, there- 
fore, that for me now to give to the 
word ‘corporation’ the meaning wrtged by 
counsel for the District would not Ybe to 
construe the act as it is, but would be in 
effect to restore to it words intentionally 
omitted by Congress. The motion to dis- 
miss, therefore, must be granted.” 

ee — 


American Gas Group 
Hearings Postponed 


, 


New Rate Set to Examine Fi- 
nancial Structure 


The hearing to examine the financial 
structure of the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company group of public utilities, 
originally scheduled to begin on Feb. 4, 
has: been postponed to Feb. 18, it was 
announced Jan. 31, by the Federal ripe 
Commission. Two major tepics .of Whe 


| industry will be discussed, capital struc- 


ture and service contracts, the statement 
said’ The full text of the Commission’s 


| statement follows: 


Examination of the financial structure 
of the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany group will begin in the utility 
hearings before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Feb. 18. Chiefly, two major sub- 
jects will be covered—capital structure 
and service contracts. 


The postponement to Feb.- 18 from 
Feb. 4 was. necessary to enable further 
preparation of data both by the Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Company and the 
Commission staff. 


The witnesses will be the Commis- 
sion’s examiners who have made the in- 
vestigation and certain officers of the 
snerren Gas & Electric Company 
group who have had most directly (are 

or. 


Hearings on the same phases of other 
groups, to be announced later, will fol- 
low closely upon completion of the 
American Gas & Electric Company 
hearings. 


Our Travel 
Bureau 


Is At. Your Service 


HEN you plan to 

come to Washing- 
ton let us reserve hotel 
accommodations for you 
in advance. 


We maintain a Travel Bu- 
reau for the exclusive us? 
of our subscribers—its 
services cost you nothing. 


If you will tell us when 
you expect to arrive, what 
kind of accommodations 
you want, and t*e n::m- 
ber of people in your 
party, we will arrange 
reservations in your name 
and notify you by wire 
(Collect) that we have 
done so. 


Address: 
.Travel Bureau 


The Anited States Bai 


Washington, D.C. 


Reparation | 
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Insurance 


Proposed Insurance 
Code for District of | 
Columbia Considered 


Stibcommittee of House Con- 
ducts’ Hearing on Meas- 
ure; Several Witnesses 
Present Views 


The question of whether mutual insur- 
ance companies should be permitted to 
write fidelity and surety bonds under 
the proposed insurance code for .the 
District of Columbia (H. R. 3941) was 
argued before the subcommittee on insur- 
ance and banking of the House District 
of Columbia Committee at the second 
session of its hearing on the code bill, 
Jan. 30. 

Clapham Murray, -attorney of the 
Maryland Casualty Co., of Baltimore, and 
refisenting the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, told the subcom- 
mittee that the bill as written would 
permit-mutual companies with a surplus 
of $1,000,000 to write fidelity bonds on 
persons. He offered an amendment which 
would bar them from writing this class 
of business altogether. 

Opinion Is Cited 
The basis of mutual insurance is mu- 


tuality of contract, he said, which is lack-| ty. States from resorting to classification 


ing in fidelity and surety business. The 
only exception is when a number of em- 
Borers take out bonds on their employes 

ud pay the premivms; in all other cases, 
he argued, the obligees cannot control 
the situation and there is no mutuality be- 
tween them. He pointed out that in a 
public official bond, the obligation. runs 
to the State or municipality, which does 
not pay the premium. Mr. Murray also 
cited the opinion of Chief Justice Wilson 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court in a 
casé reported in 208 N. W. 659, in which 
it was held that the Minnesota Legislature 
had not given mutual companies the right 
to write surety bonds in the statute be- 
ing construed. : 


Mr. Murray also stressed the fact that 
IGssés under bonds may not develop for 
years and therefore it is difficult to put 
up reserves for estimated losses at the 
end of the year, as in fire insurance and 
various forms. of casualty insurance. A 
surplus of $1,000,000 may “melt rapidly,” 
he said. Should the surplus of a mutual 
company drop below this figure, it would 
have to cease writing bonds under the 
proposed code, but losses under bonds 


previously written may arise years later | 


with surplus further impaired from 
losses on other lines of business which 


would have been continued, Mr. Murray | 


stated. . 
Deposit Is Aavocated 
he witness suggested that in the 
event mutuals are permitted to write 
bonds, a deposit should be required of 
them and the maximum amount of bond 
_ So written should be limited to 10 per 
cent of the actual net contingent assets 
of the mutual company. This suggested 
amendment is taken from the New York 
insurance law, he said. 


A.V. Gruhn, general manager of the 
American Mutuat Alliance, composed of 
the National Association of Mutual Cas- 

alty Companies, Federation of Mutual 

‘ire Insurance Companies, National As- 
sociation of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies and the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
told the. subcommittee that the stock 
companies would be willing to let mutual 
companies engage in business which 

i) be unprofitable. 
w: ty business, he stated, is probably 
the most profitable of all insurance lines. 
The loss ratio for the years 1926-1928, 
inclusive, he said, was 37.3 per cent on 
fidelity business and 32.2 per cent on 
surety business. ‘ 


The question of whether mutual com- | 


panies should be permitted to write this 
business comes up often, Mr. Gruhn as- 
serted. The last State in which it was 
considered, he declared was Virginia, 
where mutual companies having a surplus 
of $500,000 are now permitted to engaged 
in fidelity and surety business. A number 
of States allow mutual companies to 
write these lines, he explained, naming 
New York, Massachusetts and Illinois: as 
examples. 
, Stock Companies Fail 

‘ svt companies can engage in this busi- 

n@®s in the District of Columbia with 


$250,000 capital, he said, and capital can | 


get away as fast as surplus. Mutual 
eompanies are denied the right by the 
Treasury Department to write Govern- 
ment bonds today, Mr. Gruhn pointed out, 
although he cited the failure of two stock 
companies which had been on the Tréas- 
ury list. 

Mr. Gruhn not only urged that mutual 
companies be permitted ‘to write bonds, 
but suggested that the surplus require- 
ment in the bill be reduced to $500,000. 
His companies could meet the $1,000,000 
figure, he explained, but -because of ‘re- 
insurance treaties, some mutual com- 
panies might be affected. 

Mr. Gruhn suggested that the rating 
section of the bill be amended to permit 
deviations from bureau rates, when ap- 
proved: by thé superintendent of insur- 
ance, to be made on a schedule basis in- 
stead of. by a uniform percentage. The 
bill tends to prevent the use of special 
schedules built’ up over a period of years, 
he said. Of the 27 States having rate 
regulatory laws, only two—New York 
and West Virginia—follow the percent- 
age basis, he declared. The other 25 
permit special schedules such as Mr. 
Gruhn proposed. ‘ 

Amendments Suggested 

A\fr, Murray, during his testimony, sug- 
gested a number of amendments to the 
code bill in addition to the one pertain- 
ing to the elimination of mutual com- 
panies from the writing of fidelity and 
surety business. 
suggestions that reinsuring companies 
should pay taxes on business ceded to 
them; that surety companies should be 
given credit, in the section limiting the 
amount they can carry on a single risk, 
for factors, such as cosuretyship and 
collateral, which reduce their liability; 
that a new section be added to permit 
the writing of miscellaneous insurance 
so companies would be in a position to 
develop and write new lines in the fu- 
ture, and that domestic stock companies 
be required to make a deposit with the 
superintendent of insurance. 

In this connection, Mr. Murray stated 
that the capital requirement in the bill 
was exceedingly low. The chief reason 
for the failure of stock and mutual com- 
/ anies, -he..asserted, is a lack of. suffi- 

ent Sinan. 

4 Mr. Murray made a further sugges- 
*Bhyion that the bill be amended to require 
“bomnenies filing deviations from bureau 


The fidelity and | 


statute from the reach of the equality 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
that in all cases it must appear not only 
that a classification has been made, but 
also that it is one based upon some rea- 
sonable .ground—some difference which 
bears a just and proper relation to the 
attempted classification—and is not a mere 
arbitrary selection. 


In Williams v. Arkansas, 217 U. S. 79, 
at 90, is found this: ° 

Legislation which “in carrying out a pub- 
lic purpose is limited in its application, if 
within the sphere of its operation it affects 
alike all persons similarly situated, is not 
within the amendment,” Barbier v. Con- 


! nolly, 113 U. S. 27, and “When a State legis- 
| lature has declared that, in its opinion, pol- 


icy requires a certain measure, its action 
should not be disturbed by the court under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, unless they 
ean see clearly that there is no fair reason 
for the law that would not require with 
equal force its extension to others whom 
it leaves untouched.” Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway v. May, 194 U.S. 267. 


In Royster Guano Co. v. Virginia, 253 


| U. S. 412, at 415, occur these words: 
It is unnecessary to say that the “equal | 


protection of the laws” required by the 
Fourteenth Amendment does not prevent 


for the purposes of legislation. 
and familiar decisions of this court estab- 
lish that they have a wide range of discre- 
tion in that regard. But the classification 
must be reasonable, not arbitrary, and must 
rest upon some ground of difference having 
a fair and substantial relation to the object 
of the legislation, so that all persons sim- 
ilarly circumstaneced shall be_ treated 
alike * * * Nevertheless, a discrimina- 
tory * * * law cannot be sustained against 


classification ‘appear to be altogether 
illusory. State v. Hammer, 42 N. J. L. 435, 
440, 441. American Sugar Refining Co. v. 
Louisiana, 179 U. S. 89. Tanner v. Little, 
240 U. S. 369, 382, 383. 

The principal contention of the plain- 
tiffs is ‘that the classification of risks 
and premium charges based on territory 
where motor vehicles dre garaged is in- 
herently and necessarily unequal and 


| discriminatory and can have no possible 


relation to the risks assumed by the 
insurer. It is urged that the risk of an 
insurer depends: upon the skill and re- 
liability of the operator of a motor ve- 
hicle and is wholly dissociated from the 
| place where it may be kept. 


Importance of Relying 
| On Facts Is Stressed 


It may be conceded that there is an 
appearance of inequality if X is required 
|to pay a higher premium charge, pro- 
| vided his motor vehicle is principally 
| garaged in Chelsea or Revere or Boston, 
cities constituting respectively territories 
I, II and III, than he would be required 
ito pay if it were principally garaged in 
Cambridge in territory IV, or in Brook- 
line in territory V, or in Andover in 
territory VI; or if Y and Z, owning pre- 
cisely: the same kind of motor vehicle 
; and possessing in every particular the 
same capacity, experience and skill in 
operating the motor vehicle, but» the 
one keeping it in Chelsea in territory I 
and the other in Lancaster in territory 
VIII, are required to pay substantially 
different premium charges. Theory and 
logic seem to lend some support.to the 
contentions of the plaintiffs. That is not 
all there is to the problem. Every ques- 
tion of constitutional law must be tested 
with reference to actual facts. The con- 
stitution is. not an abstraction; it does 
not exist in hypothetical ether created 
by theory and logic; it establishes 
a frame and principles of government 
and it operates upon the rights and du- 
ties of persons. These must be ascer- 
| tained with reference to facts. The legal 
validity of the classification of risks and 
of the premium charges made by the de- 
fendant must be determined with refer- 
/ence to the actual facts, not with refer- 
ence to abstruse reasoning. Those facts 
}in the cases at bar must be found in the 
allegations of the. petitions including the 
facts stated in the “Memorandum” of the 
defendant incorporated therein. 

It is apparent or fairly inferable from 
the “Memorandum,” made part of the 
petitions by reference, that the defendant 
as to matters of form and procedure con- 
formed to the provisions of said section 
113B. He held the required public hear- 
ings, listened to proffered evidence and 
weighed arguments presented. The stat- 
ute as to compulsory insurance in gen- 
eral has been in effect since Jan. 1, 1927. 
St. 1925, c. 346, section 13. There had 
been thus experience on the part of in- 
surance companies for the years 1927, 
1928 and a part of 1929 under compul- 
sory insurance, as to which the defendant 
could obtain statistics and other informa- 





Among these were |? 


tion to enable him to establish a just clas- 
sification and premium charges. The pro- 
visions of said section 113B as to such 
statistics and information are not con- 
fined to those years. 


It is matter of common knowledge that, 
before compulsory insurance of motor ve- 
hicles, there. was extensive voluntary in- 
surance by owners of motor vehicles. Im- 
portant statistics and other data derived 
from that source may have been at the 


OC 


rates to withdraw from the rating bu- 
reau. As written, he said, the bill would 
permit companies to depart from bureau 
rates and yet remain in the bureau, 


Charles G. Taylor Jr., assistant man- 
ager and actuary of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, suggested that 
the section of the bill relating to incon- 
testability of life insurance policies be 
rewritten in the language commonly 
found in the various State laws. The new 
wording was used in the bill, he ex- 
plained, to permit life insurance com- 
anies to exclude certain hazardous risks 
in their policies, but since then court de- 
cisions have construed the section gen- 
erally used in State laws to give life in- 
serene companies this right. Thus, he 
said, the change is unnecessary and it 
would be better to retain the old lan- 
guage because it has been construed by 
the courts and its legal meaning is gen- 
erally understood. 

When questioned relative to his atti- 
tude on investments of life insurance 
companies, Mr. Taylor replied that there 
is a diffdrence of opinion among the 
members of his association as to whether 
life companies should be permitted to 
invest in comnton stocks. 

At the resumption of the hearing, Jan. 
31, a plea for changes and additions 
needed in the present insurance laws of 
the District of Columbia, instead of the 
enactment of an entirely new law, was 





[Continued en Page 13,Column 4.] 


Numerous ; 


the complaint of a party agrieved if the; 
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disposal of the defendant. At all events, 
it is inferable from the “Memorandum” 
that the insurance companies have kept 


statistics as to accidents bearing upon 
the reasonableness of territories as a 
basis of classifications and premium 
charges. It is and has been for many 
years a statutory requirement that all 
motor vehicle accidents resulting in bod- 
ily injury or death must be reported in 
writing forthwith to the registrar of | 
motor vehicles, and he is also empowered 
to investigate all such accidents. G: L., 
c. 90, section 26, and section 27 as 
amended by intervening statutes and 
finally by St. 1929, c. 230. Some tabula- 
tion of the facts ascertained in this way 
well may be accessible. 


Thus there was available a considera- 
ble body of information bearing upon ac- 
cidents in which motor vehicles were 
involved as related to the places where 
they were principally garaged. In these 
circumstances every presumption favors 
|the regularity of the action of the de- 
fendant as a public officer in the per- 
formance of his duty. Duffy v. Treas- 
urer & Receiver General, 234 Mass. 42, 
‘50. Boston v. Treasurér & Receiver Gen- 
eral, 237 Mass. 403, 417. Godfrey v. 
Building Commissioner of Boston, 263 
Mass. 589, 591. 

Of course such presumption cannot 
bridge any constitutional difficulties, but 
it goes as far in the circumstances here 
disclosed as to afford basis for inferring 
all supporting facts essential to the clas- 
Sification and premium charges to the ex- 
tent that they otherwise are justifiable. 
It follows that the fair import of the 
petitions is that there appeared to the 
defendant to be authenticated facts to 
the effect that accidents in which motor 
vehicles were involved and their drivers 
at fault could be classified as to numbers 
according to defined localities where the 
motor vehicles were principally garaged. 
Stated somewhat differently, the defend- 
ant thought that he had before him suf- 
ficiently réliable and extensive statistics 
tending to show that motor vehicles prin- 
cipally garaged in certain defined locali- 
ties are less hazardous insurance risks 
than motor vehicles kept in other éocali- 
ties. There is no attack in the petitions 
on the good faith of the defendant. We 
do not interpret the petitions to mean 
that the information upon which the de- 
fendant based his “Memorandum” was | 
not in his possession or that he made es- 
sential mistakes in its use, 


Difference in Risk 
Assumed From Data 


The cases-at bar must be considered on 
the footing that statistics and data and 
all available information as td accidents 
involving: motor vehicles,‘ through fault 
of their drivers and as to losses falling 





arising therefrom, showed that such acci- 
dents and, losses in fact could be fairly 
classified. with weference to defined areas 
within which. such motor vehicles were 
habitually kept. That must be taken to 
be the fact. It is the fact taught by ex- 
perience. Thus there appears to be a 
conflict. between. theoretical exposition on 
the one side and the actual “facts: on 
the other side. A widely quoted| 
statement is that “The life of the law) 
has not been logic; it has been experi- 
ence.” The Common Law by Holmes, 
page 1. That is a doctrine of the pres- 
ent and not of the past alone, It seems 
to us that the teaching of experience 
and ascertained facts must prevail over 
theory and logic in the cases at bar. 
Ultimately theory and logic must be ad- 
justed to conform:to facts. It may not 
be easy ‘to sfate the reason why the 
risks of insurance of motor vehicles as 
required by the statutes should vary 
according to localities in which they are 
principally garaged, and be greater if 
garaged in one place and less if garaged 
in another. But the fact of such vari- 
ation in risk must be assumed on these 
records. . This: being so, there appears 
to be no adequate reason for granting | 
the prayers of the petitions. 


The plaintiffs rely upon various state- | 
ments in Opinion of the Justices, 251 
Mass, 569, 596, 597, 618. Those are ac- 
cepted as sound, but they are not in 
conflict with the decision here made, 
The enumeration of elements for con- 
sideration in determining whether insur- 
ance ought to issue to a particular indi- 
vidual, on the page last cited, obviously 
was intended to be illustrative and not 
exhaustive. 


The plaintiffs, being residents within | 
the territories where higher premium 
charges are established than in other 
parts of the State, and being owners 
of motor vehicles, are persons who would 
be aggrieved by the action of the de- 
fendant if it were wrong. Monroe v. 
Cooper, 235 Mass. 83, 34. Siegemund 
v. Building Commissioner of Boston, 
259 Mass. 329, 332, 


The conclusion is that on these records 
the classification of risks and the pre- 
mium charges as established by the 
defendant ought not to be modified, an- 
nulled or reversed, 

In each case the entry may -be; de- 
murrer sustained. 








Death Rate for Insured 
Person Lower in West 


The cumulative death rate among in- 
sured persons living west of the’ Rocky 
Mountains was considerably lower than 
the rate for the remainder of the United 
States for the first 11 months of last 
year, accoxding to information made 


itLumpkin, of South Carolina, 


Specific In jury to Worker 


under compulsory insurance requirements | 





available by the Public Health Service 
Jan. 30. These figures are based on re- 
ports on 19,000,000 insured persons in 
=, Naleed States and Canada, it was 
stated. 


The rate for the 11 months’ period on 
these persons was virtually the same as 
it was for the corresponding period of 
1928, and the figures for the rates west 
of the Rocky Mountains and the _ re- 
mainder were identical as for the year 
before, it was shown. 


The tuberculosis death rate in this in- 
sured group was lower than ever before 
and it is stated that new minimums also 
will be established for diphtheria, puer- 
peral diseases, and .in all probability for 
typhoid fever, 

The 11 months’ death rate among 
| these insured persons was 9.2 per 1,000 
| persons, and the rate among those liv- 
ing west of the Rocky Mountains was 
6.7 compared with 9.4 for ‘the remaindr 
of the United States. 
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Authority to Insure | Boulder Dam Act Declared to Give 


Nonmembers’ Lives 
Is Sought by Society 


Knights of Pythias Ask Con-) 
_. gress to Permit Separation 


Of Insurance and Frater- 
nal Work of Order 


Members of the board of control of 
the insurance department of the Knights 
of Pythias appeared before the subcom- 
mittee on banking and insurance of the) 
House Committee on the District of Co-! 
lumbia Jan. 30 to urge enactment of a 
bill (H. R. 7701) which would permit 
that fraternal organization to separate 
its insurance activities from its fraternal 
work, thereby enabling it to write insur- 
ance on the lives of nonmembers on a 
legal reserve basis_as a mutual life insur- 
ance company. 

This change is necessary, Alva M. 
supreme 
chancellor of the order, told the sub-| 
committee, because the membership of 
the Knights of Pythias, like that of 
other fraternal organizations, has been 
decreasing in recent years, thus restrict- 
ing the field of insurance operations and 
resulting in a diminution of “new blood.” 

Chartered by Congress 

The organization is appealing to Con- 
gress for this relief, he said, because it 
was chartered by an act of Congress. 

Mr. Lumpkin emphasized that the in- 
surance department of the Knights of 
Pythias is on a sound legal reserve basis 
today and is solvent. In response to a 
question by Reprtcentative Rtid (Rep.), 
of Aurora, Ill., chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, as to the advisability of permit- 
ting other fraternal organizations to 
make a similar change, Mr. Lumpkin 
stated there would be no objection if they 
can make the same showing of solvency 
and satisfactory operation in the past. 

The bill, as worded, applies exclusively 
to the Knights of Pythias, for it limits 
the permission to, fraternal organiza- 
tions created by special acts of Congress. 
Other fraternals, it was explained, were 
organized under various State laws. 

Business Is Reviewed 

George A. Bangs, of Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., a member of the board of control 
of the insurance department of the 
Knights of Pythias, said that the in- 
surance business of the order totaled 
$120,000,000 in force, with assets of $25,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $2,000,000. A 
legal reserve is maintained on a 3% per 
cent interest basis. 

Mr. Bangs declared that some of the 
States have permitted fraternal societies 


to change over to the mutual plan of | 


writing life insurance. Among these, he 


said, are California, Mississippi, and Min- | 


nesota,, which permits the change in a 
modified form. 


Is Defined by Pennsylvania 


State of Pennsylvania: 

.. ». Harrishburg,: Jani 3% 
The hernia amendment to the Penn- 
sylvania workmen’s -compensation law, 
approved Apr. 18, 1927, P. L. 186, should 





not be strictly and literally applied to 
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Prior Rights to Cities to Buy Power| Fyom Influenza and 


Lack of Facilities for Distribution Does Not Destroy Pref- 


erence, Says Representative. Swing 


Representative Swing (Rep.), of 

El Centro, Calif., in a letter to the 

Secretary of the Interior, has pro- 

tested the interpretation placed on 

the Boulder Dam act by the De- 
partment of the Interior. Mr. Swing 
says the opinion of the Solicitor of 
the Department nullifies the prefer- 
ence granted- by law to States and 
municipalities nm purchasing power 
from Boulder Dam. Publication of 
the full text of Mr. Swing’s letter 

was begun in the issue of Jan. 30 

and concludes: 

It would, of course, be executive 
usurpation to graft into a law by inter- 
pretation, a policy that Congress had 
deliberately declared should be no part 
of that law. 

This is a matter which must. be left 
for determination under the laws of the 
State. If the State law authorizes a 
municipality to serve a territory out- 
side its boundaries, such statute consti- 
tutes an election by the duly constituted 
authority governing the territory in 
question as to the agency by. which 
that territory may be served. It would 
not be proper.for the Federal Power 
Commission, or for the secretary 
merely by their. own executive regula- 
tion, to make a condition which would 
deprive the municipality of serving a 
territory which it is by State law 
authorized to serve. The State of Cali- 
fornia, by law, permits a municipality 
to serve territory beyond the munici- 
pality’s boundaries. To say that the 
municipality shall not enter such field 
is to override the State law granting 
municipal authority. 

The case of the Mono Power. Co. v. 
Los Angeles, cited by the solicitor, is 
not in point. There. the water re- 
sources sought to. be acquired by. the 
city of Los Angeles, had already be- 
come the vested property of a private 
power corporation and were at the time 
being applied to the service of other 
municipalities and communities. Here 
the United States Government proposes 
to dispose of new property which prop- 
erty has never yet been applied to any 
public use. The question of vested prop- 
erty rights and rights based upon prior 
public use for other municipalities can- 
not possibly arise with reference to the 
Boulder Dam power, and therefore, the 
rule laid down in the Mono Power Co. 
case cannot be applied here. 

Before closing with question 4, I can- 
not pass over a further limitation that 


LL 


every form of hernia, the State work- 
men’s compensation board has held re- 
cently in awarding compensation to the 
dependent of a victim of interabdominal 
hernia who had not fully established all 
facts required by the amendment. The 


case was that of Mary K. Pollock v.| 


Clairton School District. 

The law sureiy never contemplated all 
the various forms of hernia known to 
medical science—such as hernia of the 
brain, of the eye, or of the lung—the 
board stated in its opinion, Further, the 
opinion continued, in a death claim it is 
a question whether the requirements of 
the hernia amendment apply with full 
force. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 

S. B. 204. Mr. Young. To revise the pres- 
ent workmen’s compensation law; Insur- 
ance. 

H. B. 274. Mr. Gnau. To regulate and 
make certain changes in the present system 
of workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents; Compensation for Industrial 
Injuries. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

H. 784, Petition of Frank D. Crowley. 
To increase the maximum and minimum 
weekly compensation payable to employes 


injured in industgial accidents; Labor and ; 


Industries. 
State of Mississippi 

H. B. 148. Mr. Evans. To provide for 
civil process against nonresidents in cases 
arising out of the operation of motor ve- 
hicles within the State of Mississippi; Ju- 
ditiary “En Banc.” 

State of New York 


S. Int. 253. Mr. Wheatley. To add new 
Art. 10-c, insurance law, permitting coun- 
ties, outside New York City, to adopt a 
plan of mutual self-insurance of county 
and such cities, villages and towns therein 
as elect to participate; Insurance. (Same 
as A. Int. 392.) 

S. Int. 264. To amend section 52, vehicle 
and traffic law, relative to service of process 
on nonresidents in actions involving op- 
eration of motor vehicles within the State; 
Internal Affairs. 

S. Int. 297. Mr. 


A. J. Kennedy. To 


amend subd. 6, section 15, workmen’s com- | 


pensation law, by increasing to $30 per 
week, maximum compensation for any dis- 
ability; Labor. 

S. Int. 304. Mr. Sheridan. To create a 
commission to investigate the subject of 
compensation for injuries from motor ve- 
Wicle accidents and to appropriate $25,000; 
Finance. 

S. Int. 307. Mr. Hickey. To add new 
Art. 5-b, general city law, for municipal 
self-insurance of property; Cities. (Same 
as A. 453.) 

S. Int. 310. Mr. Hickey. To add a new 
section 144, insurance law, permitting ex- 
ecutor, administrator or assign or surviving 
member or former employe of a deceased 
broker or surviving next of kin, with per- 
mission of the superintendent of insurance, 
to continue the business of such broker for 
not more than 90 days after his death; 
Insurance. (Same as A, Int. 312.) 

Int. 339. Mr. Kirkland. To add new 
section 59-a, vehicle and traffic law, making 
owner or operator of a motor vehicle liable 
for injuries to guests only when inten- 
tional or because of gross negligence; In- 
ternal Affairs. (Same as A. Int. 450.) 

S. Int. 841. Mr. Gates. To amend subd. 
2, section 3, workmen’s compensation lav’, 
by adding to occupational diseases for which 
cofipensation may be had radium poisoning 
or disability, disability from blisters or 
abrasions, from bursitis or synovitis and 
for dermatitis or dermatotis; Labor. (Same 
as A. Int. 424.) 

A. Int, 204. Mr, Alterman. To amend 
seetion 59, vehicle ‘and traffic law, relative 
to negligence of operator other than owner 
attributable to owner so as to make owner 
liable whether or not the operator was in 
the course of employment or disobeyed any 
instructions; Intergal Affairs. 

A. Int. 205. Mr. “Alterman. To add new 
section 1514-a, civil practice act, permitting 
court, where judgment is rendered for plain. 
tiff, to give additional allowance on life in- 
surance policy not exceeding 15 per cent 
thereof; Codes, 

A. Int. 207. Mr. Alterman, To amend 
subd. D, section 107, insurance law, by 
providing that an accident and health pol- 
icy in foreé. for three years may not be 
cancelled by insurer if premium is paid 
except for good reasons approved by super- 
intendent; insurer, however, may exact 
additional premium on filing rate schedule; 
Insurence, 


A. Int.. 345. Mr. Streit. To amend sec- 
tion 52, vehicle and traffic law, and to re- 
peal chap. 10, Laws of 1929, relative to 
service of process on nonresidents in ac- 
tions involving operation of motor vehicles 
within. the State; Judiciary. 

A. Int. 367. Mr. Theodore. To amend 
section 51, civil practice act, and to repeal 
subd. 6, section 49, by providing action to 
recover damages for personal injury re- 
sulting from negligence must be commenced 
within one year after cause of action has 
accrued; Codes. 

A. Int. 380. Mr. Swartz. To add new 
section 1l-a, workmen’s compensation law, 
so as to permit an employe or prospective 
employe having a physical defect imposing 
a further or unusual hazard, to waive in 
writing any rights to compensation for in- 
jury or death attributable materially to 
such defect; Labor. 

A. Int. 392. Mr. Merriam. 
Int, 253; Insurance. 


A. Int. 413. Mr. McGrath. To amend 
section 59, vehicle and traffic law, by pro- 
viding owner of motor vehicle or cycle op- 
erated on highways shall be liable for 
death or injuries “either on the highway 
or in such motor vehicle or motorcycle” 
resulting from negligent operation by the 
person using same, legally or not, with the 
ewner’s permission; Internal Affairs. 

A. Int. 450. Mr. Watson. Same as S. 
Int. 839; Internal Affairs. 

A.. Int. 453. Mr. Whitcomb. 


Same as S. 


Same as 





S. Int, 307; Cities. 
State of Rhode Island 


H. 631. Mr. Parrott. To amend and add 
to chapter 333, Generals Laws, entitled “Of 
Civil Actions,” by exempting the owner or 
operator of an automobile giving a person 
a free ride as a guest, from suit for dam- 
ages resulting from an accident; Judiciary. 

State of South Carolina 


8.919. Mr. Wise. To provide for the for- 
feiture of any motor vehicle or any motor 
truck or any vehicle used in the transporta- 
tion of stolen property; Judiciary. 

Commonwealth of Virginia 


S. B. 141. Mr. Warren. To provide for 
and regulate, subject to certain restric- 
tion, limitations and liabilities, assistance 
to certain aged persons, conferring author- 
ity and imposing certain duties upon the 
State board of public welfare, the county 
and city boards of public welfare, and upon 
the judges of the juvenile and domestic 
relations courts in certain cases; General 
Laws. 


S. B. 144.. Messrs. Chalkley, Rogers and 
Wright. To amend and reenact sections 26, 
29, 30, 31 and 89 of chapter 400 of the acts 
of the general assembly of 1918, page 637, 
commonly known as the Virginia workmen’s 
compensation act, as heretofore amended; 
General Laws. 

S. B. 149. Messrs. Barron and Lesner. 
To amend and reenact section 44 of an act 
entitled “An act ‘to. regulate the operation 
of vehicles on public highways to govern 
and protect pedestrians while using such 
highways, etc.,” approved Mar. 25, 1926; 
Roads and Internal Navigation. 

H. 639. Mr. MeCoy. © amend sections 
10 and 11 of article dI, chapter 92, General 
Laws, by increasing compensation to in- 
jured workmen from one-half to two-thirds 
of average weekly wages, raising maximum 
compensation from $16 to $20 weekly, and 
minimum from $7 to $12; Judiciary. 

S, B. 151. Mr. Warren. To amend and 
reehact section 14, chapter 149, Acts of As- 
sembly, 1926, entitled “An act to continue 
the office of motor vehicle commissioner, 
etc., to protect the title of motor vehicles, 
to provide for the registration of titles 
thereto and the issuance of certificate of 
title, to prescribe the effect of such regis- 
tration, to provide for the licensing of mo- 
tor vehicles and chauffeurs, etc.”; Roads and 
Internal Navigation, 


is suggested, at least by inference, in the | 
Solicitor’s answer. He says: 

“When a body of citizens 6fganized as 
a municipality or State indicates, by 
establishment of a.publicly-owned system, 
their preference to buy power from them- 
selves for use in the State—or city, as 
against buying it from a public utility 
owned by others, it is clear that the 
‘public interest’ should sanction that | 
choice.” 


Preference Not Dependent 
On Ownership of Plant 


I cannot believe that the Solicitor in- 

tended to imply that preference rights 
to municipalities were dependent upon 
or conditioned on said municipalities hav- 
ing an already established publicly-owned 
power system. There can be found no- 
where in any law, Federal or State, any 
proviso that warrants or justifies a dis- 
tinction between cities already engaged 
in the power business and those that do 
not yet own such a distributing system, 
but who have declared their intention of 
entering upon such activity. It was to 
forestall any such contention that Con-| 
gress wrote into the Boulder Dam act, 
the proviso in section 5c: 
* “That no application of a State or a 
political subdivision shall be denied or 
another application in conflict therewith 
be granted on the ground that the bond 
issue of such State or political subdivi- 
sion necessary to enable the applicant to 
utilize * * * the electrical energy 
applied for, has not been authorized or 
marketed.” 

This language certainly is intended to. 
and does protect the preference rights of 
cities who want to distribute their own 
power but have not yet acquired a dis- 
iributing system. 

There remains the question of the scope 
of the discretion of the Secretary to re- 
ject an application or accept another in 
preference thereto, based on a considera- 





tion of the plans presented.. The Solici- 
tor says: ; 

“It has been suggested that if the dam 
and the power plant are erected by the 
United States and the electrical machin- 
ery must nfeet United States specifica- 
tions, then the ‘plans’ are identical, and 
the question is resolved into one of rigid 
legal preferences as between applicants, 
‘based on the Federal water power act.” 

I most certainly assert that the quoted 
language of the Solicitor states the exact 
legal situation as far as the preferences 
of the municipalities are concerned under 
the provisions of the Federal water power 
act. The only limitation in section 7 of 
that act upon the preference rights of 
municipalities is that their “plans for the 
same are deemed by the Commission 
equally well adapted to conserve and util- 
| ize in the public interest the navigation 
and water resources of the region.” 


Debate on Scope 
Of Discretion Quoted 





; than 29,670,000. 





The “plans” there referred to are the 
plans to conserve and utilize the water 
resources of the region, i. e., the water 
resources at the water power site on the 
river. The reading of the debates in 
Congress make this very clear. See Sena- 
tor Walsh’s statement heretofore quoted 
wherein he said: 

“The only discretion given the Com- 
mission under the provision of the House 
bill is that they must giv: the preference 
to the municipality, provided their- plans 
contemplate the development to the ex- 
tent to which the site is capable of being 
developed.” 

‘The United States Government plans 
will, of course, fully and completely pro- 
vide the best possible method for con- 
serving and utilizing in the public inter- 
est the navigation and water resources of 
| the region. 

There can, therefore, be no conflict of 
plans, and there can be no escape from 
the conclysion that the municipality has 
a legal preference if the language of 
that act is to govern. This has been 
proven conclusively in the prior portions 
of my brief. 

If the cities are to be denied a prefer- 
ence right, the denial must be placed 
solely. on the ground that when the 
| Boulder Dam act says the Secretary 
shall give “due regard to the public in- 
terest,” those words constitute a di- 
rection to the Secretary to give private 
| power companies more rights and more 
favorable consideration than they would 
have received but for those words and 
that the municipalities shall be given 
less rights and less favorable considera- 
tion than théy would have been given 
but for said words. 

Certainly the Secretary is not going 
to hold that a “due regard for the public 
interest” requires him to deny the cities 
of Riverside, San Bernardino, Colton, 
Fullerton, and Anaheim the privileges of 
contracting for Boulder Dam power di- | 
rect with their Government and at cost, 
but that because of said “regard for 
public interest” he must send them to 
an intermediary, to-wit, a private power 
| corporation, to which they must pay a 
profit in order to get their share of the 
power produced at a Government project, 
built as a result of their long and earnest 





private power corporation. 
Assignment of Contracts 


By States Is Opposed 

The Solicitor has advised that the; 
States, after claiming their privilege 
rights under the Boulder Dam act, can 
upon securing a contract with the Secre- 
tary, at once assign said contract to a 
private power corporation. Such a pro- 
cedure is not within the contemplation 
of the act and would be permitting the 
doing by indirection which can not be 
done directly. The generous provision of 
the Boulder Dam act in behalf of the 
States was not intended as a door to,a 
subterfuge whereby a private power cor- 
poration could, by an agreement with the 
State, get all the benefits, privileges and 
rights belonging only to a _ sovereign | 
State. Certainly the contracts contem- 
plated, which a State might claim as a 
State, are not assignable to a private 
power corporation or a person not in the 
| preferred class. 

The Solicitor’s answer to question 17 
creates, if acted upon, a situation ver 
unfavorable to the municipalities. It 
may be that the Secretary, by turning | 
over all the power to a private power 
corporation with the right to “draw- 
back” power for certain cities in the 
event of the happening of certain con- 
tingencies, would have the legal right} 


solicitation and over the protest of said || 





to do so, but the prectieas working out 
of the plan. would be very bad. The 
private power companies having once 
secured the control of the power would 
be very reluctant to give it up and would 





Pneumonia Is Shown 


\Public Health Service Also 


Reveals Increase of More 
Than. 1,200 Cases of Scar- 
let Fever 


Scarlet fever cases showed ‘an increase 
of more than 1,200 for the week ended 
Jan. 11, according to the weekly state- 
ment of the Public Health Service. 
Smallpox continued to show a marked 
increase over the corresponding week of 
last year. Deaths from influenza and 
pneumonia were only about one-third of 
the number for the same. week in 1929, 
while no deaths were reported from: 
smallpox. The full text of the United 
States Public Health Service statement 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in the United States follows: 

The 97 cities reporting cases «used in 
the following table are siuate® in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
31,485,000. The estimated population of 
the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
Weeks ended Jan. 11, 
1930, and Jan. 12, 1929, 

Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 

46 States 

97 cities .... 
Measles: 

43 States ...... Tr ee . 

DO ig cs abameaherbe os OS 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 
97 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States .. 17 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States’........ seeseseee 4,943 

STE wi cisc cic ceccege AU 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

CO eee qeesevee 

97 cities 

Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 

89 cities 3,719 
Smallpox: 

89 cities : 0 


Decline Reported 
In Mortality Rate 


San Antonio, Tex., Leads 65 
Cities in Rate for Week 
Ended Jan. 25. 


The annual mortality rate for the 
period ended Jan, 25 continued to be 
considerably below that of the corres- 
ponding four weeks of 1929, according to 
the division of vital statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Jan. 30. These re- 
ports are from 65 cities that have a 
total population of 30,000,000, it was 
stated. 

The rate for the week ended: Jan. 25 
was 13.2 as against a rate of 17.8 for 
the same week of last year, it was 
shown, while the rate for the first four 
weeks of this year was 13.4, compared 
2 a rate of 19.2 for the same period of 
1929, 

The highest rate among the cities was 
26.1 for San Antonio, Tex., followed by 
Memphis, Tenn. with a rate of 25.8. 
The lowest rate was 6.4 for Yonkers, 
N. Y., and the next lowest was Flint, 
Mich., with 7.4. The highest infant mor- 
tality rate (235) appears for Spokane, 
Wash., and the lowest for New Bedford, 
Mass., which reported no infant mor- 
tality. 

The number of insurance policies. in 
force for the week ended Jan. 25, was 
75,467,337 compared to 72,978,042 pol- 
icies for the same week of last year, 
while the number of death claims for 
the week in 1930 was 14,091 and for 
the week in 1929, it was 21,326. The 
annual rate of the number of death 
claims per 1,000 policies in force was 
9.7 for the week of this year and 15.2 


for 1929. 


be forced by self-interest to immediately 
engage in a political campaign in each 
and every city that was an expectant 
beneficiary under the drawback provi- 
sions to defeat, if possible, the bond 
issue. 

Why should the Secretary create a 
situation which gives an incentive to 
the private power companies to block 
the contemplated plan of the various 
cities to utilize Boulder Dam power? 
It is contrary to the intention of the 
law and will prove a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the cities who are relegated to 
that unfavorable procedure. 

I, therefore. trust that the drawback 
provisions will not be resorted to, if 
the drawback must be from a private 
power corporation. 


1930 1929 
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Railroad Shipments | Senate Restores Hydraulic Cement 
To Free List; Eliminating House Duty| Added Powers for 


On Upward Trend in 
Philadelphia District 


Business Activity in General 
Declined Over Year End, 
But Foreign Trade Han- 
dled at Port Increased 


[Cantinued from Page 1.] 

almost 22 per cent below those of the 
previous year; nevertheless, for the year 
as a whole sales showed a gain of about 
18 per cent over 1928. Sales of ordinary 
life insurance increased between Novem- 
ber and December and were nearly 5 per 
cent ahead of a year earlier; they were 
also about 12 per cent larger in 1929 
than in 1928. 

Railroad shipments in this section re- 
cently have turned upward after a very 
sharp decline since October. Freight 
car-loadings between Spring and Fall ex- 
ceeded the volume recorded in the pre- 
vious three years. 

Check payments in December decreased 
instead of Mcreasing, ad is usual for that 


month, and were about 7 per cent smaller | Dakota, introduced an amendment to re-! 
than in the same month a year before. | turn hydraulic cement to the free list. | 


For the year as a whole, however, they 
were appreciably larger than in 1928. 

Consumption, as well as output, of food 
products in the year just passed com- 
pared rather favorably with the volume 
for 1928. This is indicated by animal 
slaughterings and shipments in this sec- 
tion and by reeeipts of dairy and poultry 
products in Philadelphia and outlying 
areas. 

Gain. in Foreign Trade 

Foreign trade handled at the port of 
Philadelphia during December increased 
in comparison with the previous month 
and year. The value of imports and ex- 
ports in 1929 likewise exceeded substan- 
tially the amount: recorded for 1928. Im- 
ports were about twice as large as ex- 
ports, 

The cost of living in Philadelphia, as 
estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 
three-tenths of 1 per cent as against 
a rise of one-tenth of 1 per cent in the 
country between December, 1928, and De- 
cember, 1929. The expenditure for food 
showed the sharpest advance—almost 3 
per cent—while rent showed the largest 
decline—nearly 5 per cent. 

Industrial conditions showed a consid- 
erable let-déwn in December, although 
comparisons with a year earlier on the 
whole were rather favorable. 


on the books of reporting firms, and the 
rate of plant operations have declined 
further and have not equaled the level 
prevailing at the opening of the previous 
year. 
Wage Payments Decline 

Factory employment and wage pay- 
ments in this section declined between 
November and December. The demand 
for workers by employers decreased a 
trifle less than is normally expected in 
December. 


The building situation in December con- | 


tinued unsatisfactory, contract awards 
again declining sharply. In the first fort- 
night of January, however, there occurred 
a noticeable improvement as indicated 
by a substantial increase in the value 
of contracts awarded for new construc- 
tion. The number of real estate deeds 
recorded increased appreciably in the 


month and was nearly 9 per cent ahead | 
The value of mort-| 


of December, 1928. 
gages, on the other hand, showed a pro- 
nounced decline in the month and in com- 
parison with a year before. Forced sales 
of properties, as set forth in court writs 


issued for January in Philadelphia, in- | 


creased further and were the largest 
ever recorded. . 
In response to a fairly active demand 


the output of anthracite increased no- | 
ticeably from November to December and | 
was materially larger than in December, | 


1928. Production of bituminous coal in 
December, while larger than a year be- 
fore, declined somewhat in the month. 
The output of both hard and soft coal 
in the first two weeks of January showed 
a further drop. 


Farm Products Higher 


The farm value of crops in 1929 in 
this section was larger than in 
This gain was due largely to higher 
prices for farm products since the acre- 
ege harvested was about equal to that 
of the previous year and the yield per 
acre was smaller. 

In the past month there has been fur- 
ther liquidation at the reporting member 
banks, the reserve position of the Federal 
Reserve Bank has continued strong, and 
money rates have shown an easier tone. 
The discount rate of this bank was 
lowered from 5 to 4% per cent. The new 
rate was made effective Jan. 16, and was 
the first change in the discount rate here 
since July, 1928. 

Rates of from 5% to 6 per cent con- 
tinued to be quoted in the middle of 
January by large Philadelphia member 
banks on commercial loans to customers. 
This is the same range as that reported 
in December, although the average of the 
rates quoted by these banks is slightiy 
lower. The call money renewal rate in 
Philadelphia was unchanged at 6 per cent 
from Oct. 18 to Jan. 7, inclusive, but on 
Jan. 8 there was a reduction to 5% per 
cent, and on Jan. 20 to 5 per cent. 


Loans and Investments Drop 
Member banks in 21 leading cities of 
the district report a further reduction in 
total loans and investments during the 
past month. This was the result chiefly 
of an unusually large decline in the so- 
talled “commercial” loans. Ordinarily 
there is a decrease in such loans during 
this period owing to seasonal slackness 
in thade and manufacturing; the fact that 
it was greater than usual may be attrib- 
uted to a greater decline in business than 
is usually to be expected. The volume 
of “commercial” loans still is in excess 
of a year ago, although this is character- 
istic of the Philadelphia total rather than 

of the figures of outside banks. 


Loans on securities show slight change | 


between the middle of December and the 
middle of January. Investments, too, 
show a decline both in Philadelphia and 
outside. 


Additional Funds Asked 


For Two Departments 


Supplemental estimates proposing ap- 
ropriations for the next fiscal year of 
$587,000 for the Department of Agricul- 
ture as additional funds for the control 
and prevention of the pink bollworm, and 
$125,000 for the War Department were 


increased about | 


Since the | 
middle of last month, however, the de-| 
mand for finished manufactures, orders | 


1928. | 


The Senate Jan. 31 voted to replace 
hydraulic cement on the free list of the 
| pending tariff bill (H. R..2667), adopting 
the McMaster amendment, after several 
hours of debate, which makes such pro- 
vision, by a vote of 40 to’ 35. 
| This action strikes from the bill the 
| House language to provide a duty of 8 
cents per 100 pounds on hydraulic ce- 
ment. The Senate Finance Committee 
had left the House language unchanged. 

The wording of the amendment, spon- 
{sored by Senator McMaster (Rep.), of 
|South Dakota, restores existing 
| leaving white, nonsustaining portland ce- 


j}and permitting free entry to hydraulic 
cement. The countervailing duty of ex- 
|} isting law also was restored. 
| 
Free Entry Is Sought 
For Hydraulic Cement 

Senator McMaster (Rep.), of South 


} 
} 





| The House bill placed a duty of 8 cents 
—————————— ey 


Quota for Mexican 


| 


| Immigration Urged 


Restrictive Measures Advo- 
| cated at House Hearing by 
| Employment Director 


| 
| 

| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| letter from a Texas group had called for 


| 5,000 men and that when the situation 


| Was investigated there was demand for | 


|less than 100. 

Investigation Urged 

| Representative Free contended that 
| this condition is often to be contended 
| with because of overnight blight to crops 
| when frost sets in. 
| Was a request sent for 1,000 men during 
' the harvest season and the California 
| Social Welfare Society at Los Angeles, 
{which Mr. Jones said his organization 
|had aided at times, could produce but 
{25 men. 

Chester Gray, Washington representa- 
tive of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
| eration, asked the Committee not to take 
}action on any of the restriction bills 
|now pending until there is a thorough 
| investigation by a congressional com- 
| mittee. 
| He read a resolution adopted at the 
{national meeting of his organization in 
| 1927, and which he said is still upheld 

by that body, which requested that the 
| officers exert every effort to see that the 
|matter is investigated thoroughly be- 
| fore stronger immigration laws are ef- 
|fected relative to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

} Complaints Lacking 

| Asked by Mr. Free if he had heard 
|complaint from the farmers of the mid- 
|west against the high salaries which 
| they had to pay farm labor, Mr. Gray 
| said that the farmers do not seem to 
complain against that so much as they 
do against the low payment they receive 
from the sale of their products. “If 
there is not a high enough protective 
tariff on agriculture,” said Mr. Gray, 
| “that industrv will be killed.” 

The director of the El Paso immigra- 
tion district, G. C. Wilmoth, told the Com- 
mittee that immigration officials along 
that part of the border are doing their 
| work more effectively, and gave statis- 
{tics showing the number of Mexicans 
coming into the country and going out 
during certain periods of the year. He 
also explained the different types of im- 
migrants. : 

How the League of United Latin 
American Citizens is attempting to edu- 
cate and raise the standard of Mexicans 
|in this country was outlined by Ben 
| Garza, president general of that organi- 
| zation. > 


New York Telephone Rates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the commission, to establish the validity 
of the inclusion of these items by com- 
nen legal proof if they are able to 

0 sO. 

The investigation already made by the 
commission as to the company’s rates 
develops that some of these figures are 
based on its estimates for 1930. Since 
these are only estimates, the commission 
considers that it should not permit the 
full amount of the increase based thereon 
to be enforced upon the ratepayers 
until a full and complete examination 
by the commission can be made. 

Claims Not Prejudged 

The New York Telephone Co. has con- 
ceded the power of the commission to 
make new rates at this time, supersed- 
ing its proposed rates, and in the exercise 
of that right the commission has made 
its 20 per cent order. In so doing the 
commission believes it should be thor- 
oughly understood that it is in no sense 
prejudging the claims of the company 
and under the statute must make a final 
determination of this company’s rates 
upon competent legal proof, if such be 
offered. 

The increase in the company’s rate 
base which has been referred to in 
newspaper articles as $133,000,000 in- 
volves certain debatable questions which 
must be threshed out. The company 
claims that this item is made up of 
$90,000,000 already spent plus an esti- 
mate of $40,000,000 to be spent during 
the year 1930. In computing its pro- 
posed rate base the company followed 
a method of including these proposed 
expenditures for nlant and property. 

The commission emphasizes its desire 
to conclude with all proper expedition 
this already protracted proceeding and 
litigation arising on the question of the 
regulation of telephone rates in the 
State of New York, and to that end 
has announced its intention to close the 
hearings and determine a final rate on 
or before May 1, 1930. 





| submitted to the House by the President 
}and the Budget Bureau Jan. 31. Of the 
| amount for the War Department $100,- 
| 000 is proposed for administrative ex- 
| penses of the World War adjustment act 
jana $25,000 for the Washington-Alaska 
military cable telegraph sy:tem, 


law, | 


|ment dutiable at 8 cents per 100 pounds, | 


Mr. Free said there! 


The Committee adjourned until Feb. 2. | 


Utility Commission Reduces | 


_ Foreign 


Effect of Levy on Construction and on Domestic Producer 
Is Debated Before Action 


per 100 pounds, including the weight of 
the container, on such cement, and the 


vision unchanged. 

Imports of cement represent only from 
|1% to 1% per cent of the total produc- 
|tion in this country, Senator McMaster 
said, Citing New York as an instance, he 
|stated that domestic producers supply 
250 sacks of cement to that city for each 
) one coming from Belgium. 

_Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi,, pointed out that the rate on hy- 
draulic cement provided in the bill means 
an increase of 31 cents per barrel in the 
| price. 
| » This provision as it stands in the bill 
was favored: by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York. Cement used in 
| the construction of the Department of 
|Commerce building came from abroad 
and was sold at $1 a barrel less than the 
domestic product, Senator Copeland said 
| he had been informed. x 
| Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, contended that imposition of a 
tariff on cement would bring about a 
cement monopoly in this country. 

In 1900 imports of cement represented 
28 per cent of the Nation’s consumption 
whereas in 1929 the imports had de- 
| creased to slightly over 1 per cent of the 
|consumption, Senator Barkley (Dem.), 
jof Kentucky. In that time do- 
| mestic production has increased 2,000 per 
cent, from 8,000,000 barrels to 176,000,- 
000 barrels, and yet a tariff on cement 
is asked, he said. 


| tion to the fact that an increased tariff 
| on cement would add to the cost of high- 
|way constru&tion now in progress 
| throughout the Nation. 


| McMaster Amendment 
| Adopted by 40 to 35 


Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, read | 
;@ communication from a cement con- | 
|cern in his State supporting a tariff on 
cement. Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
| Tennessee, read a communication from 
his State and announced that he would 
| vote for the proposed duty. 

Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
| Carolina, pointing out that 99 per cent 
|of all the cement consumed in_ this 
|country is produced here, said that he 
| knew of no article which was as suc- | 
|cessful in maintaining the price fixed 
by the industry as cement. 
| Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 
submitted a chart showing gross profits 
of cement companies from 1922 to 1928 | 
to range from 11 to 19 per cent. 

The McMaster amendment was adopted | 
| by a vote of 40 to 35. 





|New Jersey Railroad Seeks 
Right to Issue Certificates 


| 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey | 
| applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


| Senate Finance Committee left the pro- | 


The Kentucky. Senator called atten-4 


| statement by him that the Board will 


ion a large scale at foolish prices.” 
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Banking 
Mr. Mellon Favers 


- Farm’ Loan Board 


Letter to Congress Advises 
Passage of Bill to Permit 
Settlement of Farm Bank 


Receiverships 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
concerned solely with encouraging and 
aiding in the establishment of coopera- | 
| tive associations. 
| Discussing the present condition of the 
Federal land banks, Mr. Bestor declared 
that they are now in excellent condi- 
tion, although, he said, the system has 
received unfavorable publicity because of 


a few banks, 

Replying to Senator Frazier (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, the witness said that the 
bonds of the farm loan banks have not 
gone down out of proportion to other 
declines in security values. : 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louis- 
iana, told the Committee that rates of | 
the farm loan system have forced other 
loan organizations to lower their rates. 

Referring, in the Senate discussion, to 
the failure of the Federal Farm Board 
to establish a cotton stabilization cor- 
poration for the acquirement of sur- 
pluses, Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, coauthor of the agricultural mar- 
keting act, declared this feature “the 
| heart” of the whole farm relief plan. 

Drop in Cotton Prices 

Press reports of Mr. Legge’s statement 
Jan. 30 caused.a drop in cotton prices 
costing the southern producer $50,000,- 
000, Senator Harris said. 

In an official statement on the pre- 
ceding day, Chairman Legge had denied 
reports from New Orleans that prices 
had declined $2 a bale as the result of a 





not buy cotton at prices higher than the 
market. 

“The Board is not going to buy cotton 
or any other commodity at any price, 
said Mr. Legge, explaining that neither 
would the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association buy several million sales “at 
such foolish prices,” as $10 to $25 higher 
than the market, as rumored. a 

“T cannot understand how a man with 
any judgment could have made this 
statement,” said Mr. Harris, reading 
from a newspaper clipping. “The Board 
was intended to stabilize prices, but here 
the chairman says it is not going to buy 


Questions Interpretation 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, questioned the corre¢t- 
ness of the interpretation of Chairman 
Legge’s actual statement. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of “Tennes- 
see, interposed that he believed no one 
in the United States thought the Board | 
had’ the slightest idea of keeping up 
prices, : 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
said it was a most unfortunate circum- 





mission on Jan. 31 in Finance Docket No. 
| 8067, for authority to assume obligation 
| and liability of $480,000 par value of 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates, to 
be issued by the Hudson Trust Company, 
Trustee, under an agreement dated July 
15, 1926. 

The application is supplemental to the | 
original application in Finance Docket 
| No. 5723 for authority to issue $2,670,000 
| of equipment trust certificates, and to the 
|supplemental application in Finance 
| Docket No. 6487 for authority to issue 
| $1,064,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
|under the 1926 equipment trust agree- 
| ment. 
| The agreement provides for a maxi-| 
|mum authorized issue of $6,000,000 of the | 

certificates. The $480,000 now proposed | 
}to be issued will provide funds for the | 
| purchase in part of 200 mill type 70-ton | 
| capacity all steel gondola cars. The cer- | 
| tificates will be sold at the best price | 
| obtainable, but at not less than 97% per | 
jcent of par. Definite arrangements have | 
|not yet been made for their marketing. | 





| 





| Wisconsin Asks Favorable 
Action on Two Resolutions | 


| Frank W. Kuehl, assistant attorney 
| general of Wisconsin; Representative 
| Schafer, of Milwaukee, Wis., and Rep- 
} resentative Schneider, of Appleton, Wis., 
appeared before the Senate Indian Af- 
fairs Committee Jan. 31, urging favor- 
able consideration of two resolutions in- 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tives Schafer and Schneider. 

One of the resolutions (H. J. Res. 218), 
introduced by Mr. Schafer, withholds 
from the Federal Power Commission the 
right to grant a license for the develop- 
ment of a power site on the Wolfe River, 
in the Menominee Indian Reservation in 
Wisconsin. 

The other (H. R. 8145) introduced by 
Mr. Schneider, directs the Secretary of 
| the Interior to investigate the desirabil- 
| ity of acquiring a part of this reservation 
|to be used as a national park. 

Resolutions adopted by the Wisconsin 
State Legislature, urging such action, 
were introduced in the hearing by Rep- 
resentative Schneider. 


Committee Devises 
New Uses for Cotton 





| 


Program for Year Is Outlined 
By Joint Agency 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
part of the program, as well as an in- 
vestigation to determine the trends and 
utilization of cotton as related to other 
_important fibers. 

The Department of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of Standards, is continuing 
its investigation of test methods, con- 
struction and specia! development prob- 
lems. These include measurements of 
slipperiness or coeffigient of friction of 
fabrics, measurements of resilience and 
stiffness of fabrics, and application +o 
measurement of drape and wrinkleability, 
abrasion test methods, spinning of fine 
and coarse yarns and the weaving of 
special fabrics. 

It was pointed out that the textile 
| division of the Department of Commerce 
has made preliminary surveys of the 
toy industry, sporting gocds industry and 
the trunk industry as rerir‘ning to auto 
trunks. The division’s program for the 
coming years consists in the investiga- 





| 


| formal conference I held with press rep- 


stance that the Chairman of the Board 
should permit unguarded statements to 
be quoted in the press. 

“He is justly subjected to the severest 
criticism when he makes any statement 
that the Board will not buy cotton at any 
price,” he said, explaining that it is well 
known that the Board would operate only 
through cooperatives. A 

“But the public does not make a dis- 
tinction between what the Board does di- 
rectly and what a cooperative does,” Mr. 
George stated. : ‘ 

Cotton, asserted Senator Heflin (Dem.), 
of Alabama, is selling at $25 a bale be- 
low the cost of production. P 

“Has not cotton, generally speaking, 
been going steadily down since the Board | 
started operations?” queried Mr. Mc- 
Kellar, 

Mr. Heflin replied that that was: the | 
case and said he wanted Mr. Legge and | 
Carl Williams called before the Senate | 
Agricultural subcommittee investigating 
the cotton situation. 

Letter From Mr. Legge 

Senator Harris received a statement | 
from Mr. Legge and read it to the Sen- | 
ate. It follows in full text: 

“Dear Senator Harris: 

“The only foundation for reports car- | 
lried in press dispatches of yesterday 
afternoon was an answer that I made to 
a question of a newspaper man at an in- } 


| resentatives. 
| I was asked as to the truth of a pub- 
lished report to the effect that the Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association was 
going to buy several million bales of cot- 
ton at from $10 to $25 a bale above the 
market price. My reply was ,that the 
Farm Board was not going to’ buy any 
cotton—that the cotton association was 
going to be ready in a few days to deal 
in cotton, but that I did not think it would 
do anything as foolish as that. Later in 
the day on being informed that reports 
of what I said apparently had resulted in 
a further decline in cotton prices, the en- 
closed press release in The United Stat 
Daily Jan. 31 was issued making clear 
that the Board is not buying cotton or 
any other commodity at any price and 
that its cotton loan policy is unchanged.” 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
pointed out that the Farm Board had 


| Constitution never dreamed of by the! 


| tory of the world.” 








organized the American Cotton Cooper- 
ative Association with $30,000,000, “not 
enough capital to stabilize cotton for 
one-thirty-second of a second.” 

In his opinion, said the Texas Senator, 
the Board has been “quite indifferent” to 
| cotton, 

“The only solution is the organization 
of a stabilization corporation with suffi- 
}cient capital to buy and stabilize,” he 
said, urging that the Senate insist on 
seeping the debenture plan in the tariff 

il, 


NL) 
tion of various industries and the 
velopment of special problems of cotton 
| usage, 

The staff of 15 members of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute working on new uses 
for cotton traveled 50,000 miles during 
1929, in the interest of cotton activity. 
The institute’s program for this year 
inclades a continued promotion of style 
cotton in women’s and children’s wear, 
home decorations, uniforms and men’s 
wear, development of cotton fabrics in 
road construction and the development 
of cotton bags for retail packaging of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Director Axel H. Oxholm of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
discussed problems of wood utilization 
and its relation to the cotton industry at 
the meeting. Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief 
of the Bureau of eeeeY and Soils of 
the Department of Agriculture, was ap- 
pointed a member of the committee. 
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Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of taxoverassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Pennsylvania Estate 

Estate of David Jameson, Jessie Allen 
Jameson et al., Executrices, New Castle, 
Pa. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $82,674.54. 

The allowance of a credit under the 
provisions of section 301 (b), revenue 
act of 1926 representing State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return causes 
$82,604.66 of the above overassessment. 


| article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $69.88 results from the 
elimination of an administrative error 
caused by a duplicate assessment in that 


amount, 
David Baird Estate 

Estate of David Baird, First Camden 
National Bank, et al., Executors, Cam- 
den, N. J. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
‘mined in the amount of $161,238.87. 

Of the above overassessment, the 
amount of $160,758.57 is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- | 
visions of section 301 (b), revenue act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $480.30 results from the 
allowance of a deduction for the amount 
of Federal income taxes paid for the 
years 1924 and 1925. Section 303 (a) 
(1), revenue act.of 1926; article 37, Reg- 
ulations 70. 

Estate of G. L. Hoyt 

Estate of Gerald Livingston Hoyt. 
United States Trust Company of New 
York et al., executors New York. An 
overassessment of estate tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $20,433.23. 

Of the above overassessment $10,- 
250.35 is caused by the allowance of a 
credit under the provisions of section 
301 (b), revenue act of 1926, on account 
of State inheritance and estate taxes 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
eral estate tax return; article 9(a), Reg- 
ulations 70. 

Of the above overassessment $7,723.45 
is due to the correction of an administra- 
tive error which had caused an_ er- 
roneous duplicate assessment of tax. 

Ofsthe above overassessment $1,698.84 
is caused by the allowance of deductions 
for executors’ commissions, attorneys’ 
fees and miscellaneous -administration 
expenses incurred and paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. Section 303 (a) (1), revenue act 
of 1926; articles 32, 33, 34 and 35, Regu- 
lations 70. 

The balance of tine above overassess- 
ment in the amount of $760.59 is due to 
the remission of interest assessed on de- 
ficiencies in tax, since the determination 
——————————— gy 


Communication Commission 
Plan Opposed in Tennessee | 





State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Jan. 31. 

Opposition to the Couzens bill for the 
appointment of a new Federal Commis- 
sion with regulatory jurisdiction over 
communications and power utilities’ is 
expressed in a resolution adopted by 
the Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Tennessee. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation, 
the resolution states, “would invade the 
rights of the States and create a Federal 
body for which there is no public de- 
mand or necessity, but in our opinion 
would be but another step cowaide Fed- 
eral centralization of Goverment in 
Washington, breaking down the rights 
of the States, creating Federal agencies 
and commissions, making it impossible 
for the people to have local orderly self- 
government of regulatory matters within 
their own States, which is in violation of 
every democratic ideal of government and 
which is a construction of the Federal 


men who built and who have died for 
this, the greatest democracy in the his- 


Schedules in Passenger 
Tariff Are Suspended 


By an order entered Jan. 31 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3416, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Feb. 2, 1930, until Sept. 
2, 1930, the operation of the schedules as 
published in Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s passenger tariff, I, C. C. No. 
13247. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
authorize the transfer, without additional 
charge, of passengers in patties of 25 
or more persons traveling together, be- 
tween the Pennsylvania station, New 
York, N. Y., and any point within the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn, and between the Pennsylvania 
station, Newark, N. J., and any other 
point in Newark, N. J., when such passen- 
gers hold tickets to or from certain desig- 


| the United States Board of Tax Appeals 


| missioner, Docket No. 28440. | 





nated territories applicable via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


jas follows: 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agenties before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
trolle, General follow: 

A-30174, (8S) Compensation—Railway 
Postal Clerk—Dismissed for Stealing Mail. 
A railway postal clerk removed from the 
service on June 16 for stealing test letters 
forfeited unpaid salary for the period June 
1 to 16, and unpaid night service pay for 
May. (Jan. 25, 1930.) 

A-30128. (S) Commutation of Rations— 
Enlisted Man, Army—aAuthorized to Mess 
Separately. Where an enlisted man-of the 
Army in 1918 and 1919 was serving with an 
organization subsisted by the Government 
and was permitted to mess separately with 
his family, he is not entitled to commuta- 
| tion of rations; nor can his claim for the 
money value of the ration be allowed, the 
organization having been credited with his 
rations which were ayailable to him cur- 
rently in kind, or on his application, by 


of an overassessment results jn a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 
Estate of F. G. Curtis 

Estate of Frank G. Curtis, Minal E. 

Young et al., executor, Casper, Wyo. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1928, $30,393.24. 
Of the abeve overassessment $14,- 
044.71 is caused by the allowance of ad- 
ditional deductions for ordinary and 
necessary business expenses paid during 
the taxable year since, after a field in- 
vestigation, and conferences held in the 
Bureau, it is determined that the deduc- 
tions clamied in the tax return were 
materially understated. Section 23(a), 
revenue act of 1928; Mead et al., Execu- 
tors, v. Commissioner 6 B. T._ 
Seligman, Executor, v. Commissioner, 10 
B. T. A. 840. 

Of the above overassessment $9,868.69 
is caused by the allowance of deductions | 
for Federal estate and State inheritance 
taxes paid during the taxable year. Sec- 
tion 23(c), revenue act of 1928; article 
154, Regulations 74. 

Of the above overassessment $4,467.81 
is caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for interest paid during the 
taxable year since it is determined that 
the deductions claimed in the tax return 
were erroneously understated. Section 
23(b), revenue act of 1928; article 141, 
Regulations 74. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ment in the amount of $2,012.03 is caused 
by the allowance of a reduction in the 
amount of taxable profit realized from 
the sale of certain assets within the 
taxable year since, after a field examina- 
tion and conferences held in the Bureau, 
it is determined that the basis of such 
property used in computing the taxable 
gain reported in the tax return was 
erroneously overstated. Sections 111 and 
113, revenue act of 1928; articles 561 
and 596, Regulations 74. 

Trust for K. D. Butterworth 

Trust for Katherine Deere Butter- 
worth et al., Burton F. Peek et al., Trus- 
tees, Moline, Ill. Overassessments of in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1922, $33,082.12; 
1923, $12,758.12; 1924, $21,810.31. 

The overassessments are caused by the 
allowance of deductions for the amounts 
of income distributed to the beneficiaries 
of the trust during the taxable years 
pursuant to the instrument governing 
the distribution since, after a field in- 
vestigation and conferences held in the 
Bureau, it is determined that such 
amounts constitute taxable income of the 
beneficiaries against whom deficiencies 
in tax have been assessed. Sections 219, 
revenue acts of 1921 and 1924 and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder; 
Brown, trustee, et al, v. Commissioner, 
9 B. T. A. 521. | 

The foregoing adjustments are made 
in accordance with the final orders of 


entered in the cases of the beneficiaries 
of the trust for the above years, William 
and Katherine Deere Butterworth v. 
Commissioner, Docket No. 28439, and 
Katherine Deere Butterworth v. Com- 


Manufacturing Firm 

Emporia Manufacturing Company, Em- 
poria, Va. Overassessments of income 
and profit taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1916, 
$1,023.12; 1918, $877.28; 1920, $10,677.83; 
1921,. $16,984.27; 1922, $7,385.34. 

Of the above overassessments for the 
years 1921 and 1922 the amount of $19,- 
661.04 is caused by the allowance of de- 
ductions representing imcreases in the 
amounts of the cost of goods sold, since 
after a thorough field investigation of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records and a comprehensive review in 
the Bureau, it is determined that the 
amounts reported in the returns filed 
were understated. Sections 233 and 
234(a)(1), revenue act of 1921; articles | 
541 and 561, Regulations 62. 

The allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation causes $2,451.90 of the 
overassessments for the years 1921 and 
1922, since a thorough field investigation 
of the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records discloses that the amounts de- 
ducted on the returns were inadequate. 
Section 234(a)(7), revenue act of 1921; 
articles 161 and 561, Regulations 62. 

The amount of $2,256.67 included in the 
above overassessment for the year 1922 
results from the allowance of a deduc- 
tion representing the loss incurred from | 
the sale or other disposition of capital 
assets. After a careful field examina- 
tion of the taxpayer’s accounting records 
and a comprehensive review in the Bu- 
reau, the costs or values of the 
properties on the basic dates, the 
accrued depreciation applicable thereto, 
and the salvage values thereof, have 
been determined and the loss ascertained 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 202 (a) and (b), and 234 (a) (4), 
(7) and (9), revenue act of 1921. Arti- 
cles 141, 161, 227, 561 and 1561, Regula- 
tions 62, 

The entire overassessments for the 
years 1916, 1918 and 1920 amounting to 
$12,578.23 are made pursuant to the final 
orders of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals entered in the instant case, 
Doeket Nos. 19999 for the year 1916, and 
20000 for the years 1918 and 1920. 

Mrs. M. E. G. Walker 

Mrs. Mary E, G. Walker, Washington, 
D. C. Overassessments of income taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
1925, $10,461.87; 1926, $8,- 
730.65; 1927, $7,860.70. 

Of the above overassessments $26,- 
678.82 is caused by eliminations from the 
taxable incomes reported in the tax re- 
turns of certain amounts erroneously in- 
cluded therein since, after a field investi- 
gation and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that such amounts 
are exempt from tax. Allen v. Brandeis 
et al. (29 Fed. (2d)363), T. D. 4256 (C, 
B, VIII-1, 248). ; 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments in the amount of $374.40 is caused 
by an elimination of a certain amount of 
interest erroneously reported as received 
during the taxable year 1925. Section 
212 (b) revenue act of 1926; articles 23, 
50 and 112, Regulations 69. 

Oneida Bleachery 








The Oneida Bleachery, Inc., New York 
Mills, N. Y. 

An overassessment of income tax and 
interest in favor, of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1917, $64,539.71. 

The entire overassessment shown above 
represents a deficiency in tax and interest 
collected after the expiration of the statu- 
tory period of limitations provided there- 
for. Section 607, revenue act of 1928; 
Bowers v. New York and Albany Light- 
erage Co, (273 U. S. 3467) 

Lilley Coal & Coke Co, 

Lilley Coal and Coke Co., Charleroi, Pa. 
| An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined) as follows: 1918, $63,101.63. 


, 





payment of the money value. 
1930.) 


(Jan. a 


A hearing was held Aug. 14, 1928. 
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Strong Position Held | 
By Bank of France 
And Its Many Offices 


Department of Commegce 
Points to Increased Gold 
Holdings and Reserves of 
Institution 


The Bank of France now occupies the 
position of one of the strongest central 
banks in the world, with paid-up capital 
of , 182,500,000 francs. and reserves of 


2: | 098.901.861 francs, said a statement Jan. 


31 by the finance and investment division 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 


It has increased its branches and sub- 
sidiary offices, now eee besides the 
central bank, 19 offices in Paris and sub- 
urbs,' 159 branches, 84 auxiliary offices, 
and 399 connecting offices (villes M@itta- 
ches) in France. 


There is a dual management of the 
bank by the@state and the shareholders. 
The president of France appoints the 
governor and two deputy governors of 
the bank, while the general assembly of 
the 200 largest shareholders elect the 
board of regents, of which three are 
government treasury officials, five rep- 
resent manufacturers and traders, and 
one represents agriculture. : 


The outstanding feature in the stand- 
ing of the Bank of France on June 
1928, the date of stabilization of ; 
frane and subsequent dates were the in- 
creased gold holdings and the fact that 
the present note circulation is completely 
covered by gold reserves plus sight de- 


| posits abroad plus negotiable . foreign 


paper. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


January 29 
Made Public January 31, 1930 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellz.neous receipts ... 


$1,337,388.95 
691,246.65 


1,556,653.87 
505,168.52 


4,090,457.99 
25,000.00 
101,062,328.77 


s 105,177,786.76 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .... 
Intérest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
eounts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .... 


$5,134,636.70 
120,676.09 
301,895.19 
12,052.08 


213,802.02 


206,617.84 
15,831.42 


225,755.41 
Total ordinary expendi 


tures 5,366,520.25 


Other public debt expendi- 
353,120.25 


tures 
Balance today 99,458,146.26 
secvccceese 105,177,786.76 


of 


Foreign Exchang 


New York, Jan. 31.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign curreney for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) .. 
England (pound) .. 
Finland (markka) .. 
France (franc) .... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (eso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) , 
Bar silver 


ee 
amount of $35,809.17 results from 4 
recomputation of the statutory invested 
capital under the provisions of : section 
826 of the revenue act of 1918 and the 
regulations promulgated thereund#, 
since, after thorough and extensive field 
examinations of the taxpayer’s books 
accounts and records, it is determined 
that the invested capital reported on the 
return was materially understated by 
reason of the fact that it was based on 
an erroneous estimate. 

The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $27,292.46, is due to the 
redetermination of the profits tax lia- 
bility under the provisions of sections 
327 and 328 of the revenue act of 1918 
due to the existence of abnormal condi- 
tions caused by the use of large amounts 
of borrowed money, affecting the tax- 
payer’s capital and income to the extent 


14.0591 
13.9228 

.7195 

2.9583 

. 26.7430 
+++ 486.4991 
. 2.5760 


|that if the profits tax were computed 


without the benefit of such sections it 
would work upon the taxpayer an ex- 
ceptional hardship evidenced by a gross 
disproportion ween the tax so, com- 
puted without the benefit of the sections 
of the act referred to above and the tax 
computed by reference to representativ: 
corporations. Sections 327 and 328, 

the reveme act of 1918; appeal of G. } 

Standifer Construction Corporation, 





Of the above overassessment the 


B, T, A. 625. 
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State Finance 


Cost of Government: 
In Wisconsin Shows 
» Decrease for 1928 


More Than $17,000,000 of 
Expenditures for Year 
Was for Highway Con- 

_ struction and Maintenance 


Per capita cost of government in Wis- 
consin decreased from $10.71 in the. fiscal 
year 1927 to $10.31 in 1928, according to 
2 summary of the State’s financial condi- 
tion made public*Jan, 31 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. : 

Of the total operation and maintenance 
expenditures of $30,274,681 in 1928, more 


than $17,000,000 was for highway con-| 


struction and maintenance, according to 
the partment’s statement, which fol; 
lows in full text: 

The per capita figures for 1928 are 
based on an estimated population of 2,- 
937,000. These statistics were compiled 
by O.'C. Brant, state auditor. 

Expenditures for Year f 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Wisconsin amounted to $30,274,681, or 
$10.31 ‘per capita. This includes $4,214,- 
885, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative cost ‘per capita for 
opgration and maintenance of general de- 
pawements was $10.71, and in 1918, $6.04. 
The interest on debt in 1928 amounted to 
$116,459; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $15,681,146. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments, interest, 
and outlays were $46,072,286. Of this 
amount $87,646 represents payments by 


a State department or enterprise to| 


another on account of services. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues, 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $17,814,662.was for highways, $4,- 
391.626 being for maintenance and $13,- 
423,036 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were 
$45,791,517, or $15.59 per capita. This 
was $15,400,377 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, but 
$280,769 less than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. Of the total revenue receipts 
$87,646 represents receipts from a State 
department or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes rep- 
resented 31.9 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1928, 38.8 per cent for 1927, and 
62.5 per cent for 1918. The increase in 
the a@fount of property and special taxes 
collec¥ed was 59.2 per cent from 1918 to 
1927, but there was a decrease of 18.8 per 
eent from 1927 to 1928. The per capita 
voor al and special taxes were $4.98 in 

928, $6.21 in 1927, and $4.40 in 1918. 


The decrease in property and special | 


taxes as reflected in the percentages and 
im the per capitas for 1928 and 1927, is 
due to a reduction in receipts from in- 
come tax. Because of a change in date 


af collection, the greater portion_of. such} 


‘taxes for 1928 were not received until 
after the close of the State fiscal year. 
Pepin of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 10.4 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 9.6 per cent 
for 1927, and 14.1 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 44 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1928, 39.5 per cent for 1917 and 18.4 
perj cent for 1918. 

i pts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise | chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted: to 
$6,281,699 in 1928 and $5,475,145 in 1927, 
an increase of 14.7 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1928, was $1,563,700. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$1,563,700, or $0.53 per capita. In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $0.57, and in 
1918, $0.76. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Wisconsin subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $6,222,352,799; the amount of State 
taxesevied was $10,333,049; and the per 
capit# levy, $3.52. In 1927 the per capita 
levywas $2.57, and in 1918, $4.27, 


State Banks in Missouri 
Show Gain in Deposits 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Jan. 31. 

Resources of the State banks and trust 
companies of Missouri decreased $8,605,- 
912 between Aug. 23 and Dec. 31, 1929, 
the date of the last bank call, it has just 
been announced by S. L. Cantley, State 
finance commissioner. The resources on 
Aug. 23 were $994,279,347 and at the end 
of the year were $985,673,435. 

Deposits in State banks increased dur- 
ing the period, however, by $7,931,794. 
The deposits on Aug. 23 were $796,435,- 
673 and on Dec. 31, 1929, they amounted 
to $894,367,467. 

Loans were reduced during the period 
$10,135,336, amounting to $565,631,604 
on Aug. 23 and to $555,496,268 at the 
close of the year, 

Other figures shown include $78,039,- 
600. capital stock on Dec. 31, compared 
with meneey tos on Aug. 23; $18,487,685 
in undivided profits on Dec. 31, compared 
with $18,809,140 on Aug. 23; and $2,- 
oon total reserves on Dec. 31, com- 
par th $3,917,984 on Aug. 23. 

There were 26 fewer banks in Mis- 
souri at the close of the year than on 
Aug. 23. Consolidations, mergers and a 
few closings reduced the number. 


urety Bond Bill Reported 
Adversely in South Carolina 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Jan, 30. 
A bill (S. 853), to authorize the State 
highway department to act as agents in 
riting surety bonds for contractors do- 


ing highway construction work, and a| 


reé conference report on a similar mat- 
er, carried over from the 1929 legisla- 
ive session, have been given unfavorable 
sports by the South Carolina senate 
ommittee on roads, bridges and ferries 
ter a public hearing. 

mong those questioned by the com- 
rilitee was C. E. Jones, chairman of the 
Btatel highway commission, who ex- 
Presa a belief that the State should 
ter the surety bond business. and 


tated that he ‘viewed with alarm the 


State of New York 


Recommendations for changes in the 
banking laws and in the system of su- 
pervision of State banks in New York 
State were made by the governor’s com- 
mission on banking in a report submit- 
ted.to Governor Roosevelt by George W. 
Davison, chairman of the commission. 
(IV U. S. Daily, 3327.) The more im- 
portant matters discussed in the report 
have to do with reorganization of the 
banking department,~ branch and chain 
banking, regulation of private banking, 
and the status of savings banks. The | 
full text of the report of the commis- | 
sion follows: 

The commission which you appointed | 
to make a study of the banking law of 
the State of New York having organ- 
ized on Aug. 19, 1929, respectfully sub- 
mits its report as follows: 


I.—The commission deemed it unneces- 
sary to hold public hearings,or to take 
testimony; however, through the courtesy 
of the joint legislative committee inves- 
tigating the banking law, it has had the 
opportunity to read the testimony taken | 
before that committee. The commission 
through various of its members has had 
conferences with the superintendent of | 
banks and the benefit of his views on} 
the subject. The commission invited the | 
American Bankers Association, New | 
York State Bankers Association, The | 
Trust Companies Association of the} 
State of New York, The Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York 
;and Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City to present their views on 
the adequacy of the banking law of the 
State and to offer suggestions for its 
amendment and improvement in such re- 
spects as they might consider it inade- 
quate and has taken under advisement 
the responses to these invitations. The 
members of the commission have con- 
ferred with officers of banks, of trust 
companies and of Savings banks and with 
|private bankers and their representa- 
tives and given careful consideration to 
the courageous and painstaking report 
to the governor of the Hon. Robert 
Moses, dated July 10, 1929, with refer- 
ence to the City Trust Company and to 
me = the recommendations therein set 
orth. 


Failure of One Bank 
|Traced to Dishonesty 


_II.—No legislation can ensure against | 
dishonesty on the part of those charged 
with the administration of the banking | 
law, nor can general legislation. regulat- 
ing the vast banking business of the| 
State of New York be devised which in| 
some particular can. not be cireumvented 
| by the ingenuity of' those who are both 
able and dishonest. Under its present 
head we believe the bagking department 
to be functioning as efficiently as the 
funds at present at its disposal permit, 
and that the examinations made under 
its direction compare favorably “with 
| those madé" under the diréction of any 


| 


! 
| 


| 





} 
| 
} 
| 


early in 1929 of the City Trust Company 
was due to intentional dishonesty on the 
|part of its officers who wholly, domi- 
nated it and selected and controlled a 
|board of directofs subservient to their 
dictates, coupled with the derelictions of 
the then head of the banking depart- 
ment. 

An examination by the banking de- 
partment of Clarke Brothers would. have 
disclosed that this firm was subject to 
the supervision of the department in that 
it paid or credited interest on balances of 
less than $500 and that it was insolvent. 
However, the attorney general of the 
State advised (opinion of July 13, 1923) 
that private bankers not included in the 
definition set forth in section 150 of the 
banking law could not be forced to per- 
mit the department to inspect their books 
to the extent necessary to ascertain 
whether they were subject to examina- 
tion under the banking law as to their 
financial condition; and (opinion of Dec. 
29, 1922) that the provisions of section 
141 of the banking law and of section 302 
of the penal law did not apply in their 
entirety to private bankers not subject 
to the supervision of the superintendent 
of banks, and that such private bankers, 
notwithstanding the provisions of law re- 
ferred to, might use the words “bankers” 
and “private bankers” in their adver- 
tising and upon their stationery. The 
existing law as so construed by the at- 
torney general precluded the banking de-- 
partment from making an examination 
of Clarke Brothers and consequently is 
defective and does not accomplish the! 
prokable design of its framers. i 

IlIl.—The only banking institutions | 
with whom the public may safely deal 
are those whose business is conducted by 
men of character, integrity and ability. 
Governmental supervision will not make | 
a dishonest man honest nor an insolvent 
institution sound. Placing a bank under 
the supervision of the banking depart- | 
ment does not and in the nature of things 
cannot serve as a guarantee either that 
its- affairs have been and will be con- 
| ducted in accordance with the best bank- | 
ing practices or that it is and will con- 
tinue to be solvent. The examination of 
such institutions by the banking depart- 
ment should disclose whether improper | 
practices exist and what is their true 
financial condition and thus put the de- 
partment in a position to take such ac- 
tion as shall be required. These exami- 
nations cannot be expected to accomplish 
more, and, contrary to what may be the 
general view of the public, the fact that 
an institution, is subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the banking department does not 
alone demonstrate that such institution 
may be dealt with in safety. On the 
ability and honesty of its officers and di- 
rectors the future of any financial insti- 
tution largely depends and on these fac- 
a the general public must ultimately 
rely, ; 


Efficient Administration 
Of Department Urged 
IV.—The banking department should 





| civil service so that they shall hold office 


| our recommendation. 


| other governmental agency. The failure! of divisions and a chief examiner, six 


| 


|business in such community can ade- 


| eral authorities, | to publish annually a list of claimed 


Foreign Issues 


Restrictions on Chain and Branch 


Banking in New York Are Advocated 


Report of Special Commission Advises Uniformity in State 
And Federal Regulation 


: Albany, Jan. 31. 
relieved of the responsibility nor de-| 
prived of the power of administering | 
the affairs of the departments of his | 
government, | 

The salary of the superintendent is | 
too low; it should be increased to $15,- 
000 per annum. The superintendent of 
banks should be permitted to appoint, 
and at,pleasure remove, one assistant su- | 
‘perintendent to be in general charge un- 
der him at a maximum salary of $12,500 
per annum, one confidential secretary and 
one stenographer. 

All other employes of the department, 
including those now called deputies whom | 
we recommend should be termed heads of 
divisions, should be placed under the 


during good behavior and should not be 
subject ‘to removal save for cause. | 
Nothing is better calculated to strength, 
en the department than to insure its em- 
ployes subordinate to the superintendent 
permanence of tenure and adequacy of | 
compensation, and, for the higher offi- 
cials, dignity of title. 

The importance of keeping the bank- 
ing department free from political in- 
fluences cannot be overemphasized. 

A deputy appointed at the instance of 
a political organization, though in theory 
removable at the pleasure of the super- 
intendent, as a practical matter cannot 
ke removed for incompetence but only | 
in case of flagrant misconduct. The 
selection of deputies (or, 2s we term them | 
in our recommendation, heads of divi- | 
sions) should be the reward of merit, | 
a promotion for the faithful and efficient | 
performances of duty, and the perman- | 
ence of their positions should not depend 
upon the political faith of the superin- 
tendent of banks, or the influence a 
political henchman may have with his 
party organization. That is the gist of 


The importance of the functiens of the 
higher officials of the department should 
be recognized in the amount of their 
compensation, which is eventually fur- 
nished by institutions subject to the 
jurisdiction of the department. It is 
necessary that besides being honest they 
should be capable and efficient. The re- 
ward for their continued service should 
be a salary sufficient to enable them to 
live and to support a family in reasonable 
comfort, and with the department or- 
ganized on a business basis the employes 
generally should be assured that pro- 
motions will be on the basis of merit and 
that ultimately, if justified by their serv- 
ice, they may expect to attain positions 
in the department of dignity and re- 
- sponsibility. 


Five Division Heads 


Are Recommended 
We recommend that there be five heads 


in all, that each be given a maximum 
salary of $12,000 per annum, that senior 
grade examiners be given a salary of 
from $6,000 to $10,000 per annum (or 
per diem equivalent), that junior grade 
examiners be given a salary of from 
$4,000 to $5,500 per annum (or per diem 
equivalent), and that assistant examiners 
be given a salary of from $2,500 to 
$3,000 per annum (or per diem equiva- 
lent). 

The present force of examiners should 
be largely increased so that thorough and 
frequent examinations may be secured. 
The force should be at least sufficient io 
examine at one and the same time any 
banking institution and all its branches. 
An addition to the present force of ex- 
aminers will require a considerable addi- 
tion to the number of the other employes 
of the department. The department 
should be provided with funds adequate 
to enable it to function efficiently both in 
its ordinary activities and in case of an 
emergency requiring prompt or extra- 
ordinary action. 


We can not too strongly emphasize 
these recommendations which we make 
as to the organization of the banking! 
department. .We regard the proper or- 
ganization of the department as the most 
important of the various matters dealt | 
with in this report; all our other recom- 
mendations are subsidiary to it. What- 
ever law may be placed upon the statute 
books its efficiency very largely depends 
on the instrumentality which is to ad- 
minister it. Effective and businesslike 
supervision by a properly organized 
banking department constitutes a greater 
protection to the public than the lax 
administration of a more theoretically 
perfect law. 


V.—Permissions for the- organization | 
of new banks and trust companies during 
recent years have been granted too lib- 
erally by both Federal and State authori- | 
ties. That a national bank is furnishing 
a community with all the banking facili- | 
ties it reasonably. requires and all that 


quately support has seemed to constitute | 
no reason for refusing permission for | 
a State bank or trust company to com- | 
mence business in that community. Ap- | 
parently the Federal authorities have | 
adopted a similar attitude regarding es- | 
tablished banking corporations organized 
under State law. “The banking depart- 
ment should be given clearly to under- | 
stand that it is not the function of the | 
department to engage in competition | 
with the Federal authorities in granting | 


‘ing national, provincial, municipal and | 


jlargely as a result of the high money 
|rates in New York and the greatly in- 


| which occurred in the economic and finan- | 


ithe year, 


| value those of any other Latin American 


| nearly $83,000,000 annually. 


‘New Insurance Law 


| ity is due in many instances to condi- 


| proposed bill, he stated; is taken largely 


| Casualty and Surety Executives, of New 


Offerings of Issues 
Of Latin American 
Countries Decrease 


igh Money Rates in New, 
York and Increased Popu-| 
larity of Stocks Said to Be; 
Chief Causes of Decline 


H 


By Ray O. Hall 
Acting Chief, Finance and Investment 
Division, Department of Commerce 
After four years of uninterrupted in- 
crease in the public offering of Latin 
American government issues—compris- 


corporate issues officially guaranteed— 
in the United States, from $117,050,000 
(par value) in 1924 to a record total 
of $344,598,000 in 1928, a sharp decline | 
to only $66,040,000 occurred in 1929, 


creased popularity of stocks. 


In addition to the state of the bond | 
market various adverse developments 


cial situation of a number of the leading 
Latin American borrowing countries, 
particularly during the latter part of 
further contributed to the} 
marked decline. 


Chilean Issties Lead 
As in the previous year, Chilean gov- | 
ernment issues publicly offered in the} 
United States during 1929 exceeded in 


country, and comprised nearly two-thirds 
of the total value of Latin American 
government issues offered here. A $20,- 
000,000 loan to the Mortgage Bank of} 
Chile, guaranteed by the national gov- | 
ernment, was the largest item in the 
Chilean total. 

One small provincial issue accounted 
for the Argentine total of only $1,500,- 
000. This figure becomes more signifi- 
cant when it is remembered that, up to 
1928, Argentina was usually the leading 
Latin American vovernment borrower in 
the United States and further that dur- 
ing the three years 1926-1928, inclusive, 
Argentine government issues publicly of- 
fered in the United States averaged | 


Another notable feature of the year’s 
financing here was the abrupt decline 
which occurred in the public -offering 
of Colombian government loans as com- 
pared with the marked increase which 
had taken place in the previous three! 
years. In 1926 Colombian government 
issues publicly offered in the United | 
States exceeded in number those of any 
other Latin-American country, while in| 
amount their total of $70,318.000 was 
surpassed by only Chile and Brazil. 


Only One Loan Offered 


In contrast, only one Colombian gov- 
ernment issue—a loan of $1,700,000 to 
the department of Antioquia—was pub- 
licly offered in the American market dur- 
ing the year. 

Latin American government loans pub- 
licly offered in United States were con- 
fined to fewer countries than for several | 
years. The geographical distribution of 
these loans during the past two- years 
is interesting. They were less in amount 
to all countries except Cuba, where the 
same level was maintained. The propor- 
tion of our Latin American government 
loans to our total foreign gevernment 
issues publicly issued in the United 
States during the past five years has 
varied considerably. In 1925 it was 
18.5 per cent of the whole; 1926, 47.4 
per cent; 1927, 36.1 per cent; 1928, 38.3 
and 1929, 24.9 per cent. 


| 


For Capital Opposed 


Amendment of Present Statutes 
Said to Be Adequate 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


made by Edward S. Brashears, an insur- 
ance agent of the District and counsel 
of the Insurance Club of Washington. 

Mr. Brashears- declared that he was 
opposed to the principles of the insur- 
ance code bill becausé it is not adapted 
to the needs of the District of Columbia, 
but is intended to serve as a model for | 
the States. He suggested that the super- 
intendent of insurance of the District, 
after conferring with all interested par- 
ties, draft a bill for the District and then 
“defend it clause by clause before this 
Committee.” 

Mr. Brashears reviewed the diversity 
of requirements of various State insur- 
ance laws, stating that lack of uniform- 


tions existing in the States. What would 
be applicable in New York, he said, may 
not be sound for North Dakota. The 


from the New York insurance laws. 
Later H. J. Drake, of the Association of 


York, pointed out a number of differ- 
ences. 
Liquidation Provisions Criticized 


Several sections of the proposed legis- 


lation were criticized by Mr. Brashears. 
ae 


upon their homes, and an examiner, 


| legislature. 


|tainty of the proposed legislation a 
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Continuation of Centralized Regulation 


Of Banks Recommended in New York 


Special Legislative Committee Holds Law,.Under Which 


Great Industry Has Developed, Needs Only Minor Changes 


State of New York: Albany, Jan. 31. 


The report of the joint legislative com-| risdiction of this department are all) 


mittee to examine the New York bank- 
ing law was submitted to the legislature 
by Senator Nelson Cheney, the chairman, 
on Jan. 29. Senator Cheney was also a 
member of the governor’s commission on | 
banks, which reported to the governor at 
the same time. 


For the most part, the two reports are 
in agreement as to their recommenda- 
tions for changes, the legislative com- 
mittee report being marked, however, by 
its finding that there is no need for leg- 
islation at this time regulatory of in- 
vestment trusts. 


The full text of the report follows: 

To the legislature of the State of New 
York: The joint legislative committee 
heretofore created with the duty of ex- 
amining into certain question in regard 
to the banking law was continued by 
resolution, introduced on Mar. 25, 1929, 
by Mr. Cheney, with certain added duties 
including the stated duty “to investigate | 
investment trusts, organized or operat- 
ing in this State, their organization and 
conduct of their business and the ques- 
tion as to whether they should be under 
State supervision or regulation and, if so, | 
what. supervision or regulation is de- 
sirable.” 


Two Failures Bring 
Proposais for Changes 


Since the adjournment of the legisla- 
ture it has become apparent that as a re- 
sult of two banking failures in the City 
of New York many suggestions for 
changes in the banking law generally 
would be presented to this session of the 
The first failure was that 
of The City Trust Company, a corpora- 
tion organized under the provisions of 
the banking law and as such subject to 
full supervision by the banking depart- 
ment. The second failure was that of 
Clarke Brothers, a private banking firm 
not under the supervision of the. banking 
department. In anticipation of the cer- 


thorough study of the banking law and 
report thereon to the legislature seemed 
to be not only highly advisable, but a 
necessary aid to the legislature in pass- 
ing upon proposals for changes in that 
aw. 

This committee has been engaged in 
this study since the early Summer. It; 
has had the fullest cooperation of the 
bankers, the banking department and the 
public generally, not only in frequent 
conferences, but at the many hearings 
which have been held in New York City 
and elsewhere throughout the State. The 
chairman and vice chairman of this com- 
mittee accepted membership in the com- 
mission appointed by the governor to 
study the banking law and report to him. 
They have thus been able to bring to 
your committee the great benefit gained 
from the discussions of the governor’s 
commission. The records and _ steno- 
graphic minutes of your committee have 
also been available at all times to the 
governor’s commission. Throughout, the 
two committees have acted in a spirit of 
cooperation which has made it possible 
for them to have a complete accord on 
many of the recommendations to be made. 

In addition this gommittee has made 
a thorough study of the report made to 
the governor on the investigation of the 
department of banking in relation to The 
City Trust Company. by Moreland Act 
Commissioner Robert Moses, in which 
report many sweeping recommendations 
aoe change in the banking law were 
made, 





| 
Bank Examinations 


Cover 1,854 Offices | 


In reporting its recommendations this | 
committee will take up the subject of | 
the banking law first and will close its | 


report with a discussion of investment | department is conducted without any | 


trusts.” 

The questions in regard to the bank- | 
ing law may be divided under different 
headings, which will be taken up in the 
order indicated: Banking department, of- 
ficers and directors, segregation of spe- 
cial interést deposits in commercial 
banks and trust companies, private bank- 
ers, affiliated companies, branch banking, | 
chain and group banking, general rec- 
onfmendations. 

I. Banking department: Under the ju- 
OO LLC€L€€L0ePEQll yy 


He expressei the belief that the provi- 
sions regarding liquidation of insurance | 
companies should be amended to permit | 
the courts to appoint, in addition to the | 
insurance superintendent, other liquida- | 
tors in their discretion. 
Agents and brokers should be required | 
to show their fitness to engage in the in-| 
surance business, he declared, and should 
be treated alike with respect to cancel- 
lation of licenses. Mr. Brashears called 
attention to the fact that the bill would 
permit cancellation of an agent’s license 
for violation of not only the insurance 
law, but any other law of the District. 
Criticizing the rating sections of the 
bill, Mr. Brashears said, “It is sheerest 
nonsense to say rates should go up or 
down on the experience of one class iy a 
territory as small as the District of Co- 
lumbia.” He recommended that a greater 
period of time than five years be pre- 





should be prohibited from taking part 
in the examination of any institution 
which owns a mortgage upon any part 
of his property. 

Vil.—Section 46 of the banking law 
requires the superintendent of banks to 





charters, but merely to see to it that, so 
far as regards matters within its con- | 
trol, no banks shall be chartered where, 
they are not needed, nor unless provided | 
with adequate capital and sponsored by 
qualified people. If this attitude is taken 
y the State authorities, and we under- 
stand it is now being taken by the pres- 
ent superintendent of banks, it is to be 
hoped that their example will lead to the 
adoption of a like attitude by the Fed- 


| 


Restrictions Favored 





be administered on strictly business 
lines. While a two-year term of office 
is too short to enable a superintendent 
of banks to obtain the best+results, the 
superintendent should be appointed by 
the governor for a term coincident wit’ 

his own and until the successor of the 
superintendent is appointed. In effect, 
the superintendent is eadministering the 
banking department for the governor 
and as a part of his administration and | 
should always be a person in whom each 
governor has personal confidence. There 
should be no limitation on the governor’s 





On Department Personnel 


VI.—In addition to the superintendent, 
the entire personnel of the department 
should be prohibited by law from being 
interested, either directly or indirectly, 
in any corporation to which the banking 
law is applicable or. from engaging in 
business as a private banker or personal 
loan broker or from owning or dealing 
in the stocks and obligations of, or, 
except with the written consent of the 
superintendent of banks, obtaining a 
loan from, individuals and institutions 


endency of the State to take over busi-|power of appointment of the superin-| subject to examination by the banking 


Eyent in by private citizens, 
‘ 


at 


’ 


tendent; ‘the governor should neither be 


department other than mortgage loans 


publish once every five years a list of 
all unclaimed deposits reported to him 
by banks, trust companies, private -and 
individual bankers and savings banks. 
For some years this provision has been} 
a dead letter; it serves no good purpose 
and should be repealed. anks, trust 
companies and bankers (other than pri- 
vate bankers wholly or partially exempt) 


| are required by the banking law to re- 


port to the superintendent of banks and 


deposits and it has been the practice 
of the banking department to keep an 
index of unclaimed deposits available 
to those having a legitimate interest 
therein. 

VIII.—The banking law should require 
that all accounting and other records 
ef institutions, partnerships and indi- 
viduals subject to examination by the 
department be kept in the English 
language and that the minutes of all 
meetings of boards of directors and of 
committees thereof be kept ahd pre- 
served for a period of not less than 
five years. s 

To be continued in the issue of 

Feb. 3. 


scribed for determining underwriting ex- 
perience and also that class experience 
outside the District be considered as well 
as experienced within the District. 
Increased Costs Predicted. 

The rating provisions and other re- 
quirements of the code would impose 
much extra work on the office of the su- 
perintendent of insurance, Mr. Brashears 
asserted, which in turn would increase 
the costs of operating the insurance de- 
partment. 

At a later date, he said, he will offer 
an amendment for a resident agents’ 

rovision. Other amendments will also 
presented, covering points raised in 
his testimony, he said. 

Representative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, 
Ill., chairman of the subcommittee, stated 
at the conclusion that hearings will be 
suspended until Feb. 10. In the inter- 
vening period, he said, a tabulation will | 
be made of all the points raised by wit- 
nesses who had testified. He stressed the 
fact that the Committee wished to hear 
everyone who could offer any suggestions 
to the Committee. 

“We are not trying to work out a 
model code for the States,” he said. 
“That impression should be corrected. 
If new insurance laws are enacted for 
the District of Columbia, and that is all 
that is of concern to this Committee, of | 
course, the States may follow them if 
they wish,” 





| be asked for. 


| tendent. 


banks and trust companies organized un: 
der the State law; private bankers, not’ 
now exempt; savings banks; investment 
companies, as defined in the law; safe 
deposit companies; personal loan compa- 
nies and personal loan brokers; savings 
and loan associations and credit unions. 
This involves the examiantion of the 
business conducted in an immense num- 
ber of separate offices. On Dec. 12, 1929, 
this num 
ween, the superintendent of banks was 
examinations actually required by law 
was, as of the same date, 2,771 a year. 
In addition to the actually required ex- 
aminations, it frequently becomes neces- 
sary to conduct further examinations for 
reasons of expediency. 


The business of banking is without | 


doubt the greatest single industry in the 
State. Its relation to the general busi- 
ness of the State and Nation is such 
tnat continued public confidence in it is 
absolutely essential to the growth and 
progress of industry. The task of proper 
supervision requires not only great tech- 
nical skill but a high degree of tact and 
great administrative ability. 

In addition to this duty of examina- 
tion there are many questions requiring 
the exercise of sound discretion, the de- 
cision of which are a part of the duties 
of the department. Among these are the 
authorization of new banking institutions 
and branches of existing institutions, the 
formulation of rules for accounting prac- 
tice and proceedings in liquidation. This 
is only a partial enumeration of such 
duties. 

All of these duties are centered in one 
department and properly so. The pres- 
ent law places the responsibility for their 
proper performance, for the wise decision 
of all questions and the organization of 
the department on the superintendent of 
tanks alone. The theory underlying this 
centering of responsibility is that all of 
the duties involved are so closely inter- 
related that division of responsibility 
would neither be desirable or possible. 


Centralized Responsibility 
Favored by Committee 


This committee sees no reason for dis- | 


continuing the present system of central- 
izing responsibility and every reason for 
continuing it. There is always the dan- 
ger that a man ill-fitted for the position, 
either because of a lack of ability or be- 
cause of a lack of moral sense may be 
selected. The events of the past year 
do carry the lesson of the importance of 
having as incumbents of the office of su- 
perintengdent of banks only men of the 
very highest type. The appointing au- 
thority has a grave responsibility in mak- 
ing a selection and the public should al- 
ways be alert to see to it that a proper 


appointment is made, irrespective of po- 


litical considerations. This committee 
suggests to the various banking asso- 
ciations of this State a more active ex- 
pression of interests in the appointments 
to and the conduct of this office than 
there has been in the past. 

This committee believes that a Aivi- 
sion of the responsibilities of this office 
through any multiplicity of department 
heads, whose continuance in office is in no 
way dependent upon the authority of the 
superintendent, would result not only in 
reducing the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of the department, but also would 


|so limit the authority of the superin- 


tendent as to make it impossible to 

secure the proper men to serve in that 

capacity. 

Banks Pay Expense 

Of Examinations 
Under the present system the banking 


expense whatever to the State of New 
York. Under this system the institu- 
tions under examination are assessed 
not oniy for the expense of individual 
examinations but for the expense of the 


}overhead of the department as _ well, 
The superintendent of banks .submits | 
|his estimate of the expenses of the de- 


partment for legislative approval. The 


legislature then appropriates the amount | 
decided upon for the expenses of the/| 
' year, but all of this sum is repaid into 
|the State treasury before the expiration 


of the year by assessment on the insti- 
tutions subject to the jurisdiction of the 
department. We are informed that this 
year a considerable increase in personnel 
and increase in'salary for personnel will 
Believing, as it does, in 


giving the superintendent broad power | 


in the conduct and organization of the 
department, this committee recommends 
that the legislature concur in all reason- 
able demands in this regard. In the 
course of our hearings the question has 
generally been asked if the institutions 


'under examination would object to an 


increase in the expense of examination 
and in no instance has an objection been 
expressed, Banking institutions gener- 
ally are interested in an honest, capable 
and efficient examination, and it is the 
general view that the present scale of 
salaries should be raised. All of this 
will involve no amendment of the barik- 
ing law as explained above. 


The only salary which is fixed under 
the banking law is that of the superin- 
Section 10 provides that his 
annual salary should be $12,000. The im- 
portance of the position and the degree 
of ability and character which is neces- 
sary in a proper incumbent of the posi- 
tion is such that the payment of a much 
larger amount would be pustified. How- 
ever, it does not seem feasible at this 
time to recommend an increase ,in this 
amount, due to the present balancing of 


the salaries of heads of department in | 


the State government. Public service of 
this character is always underpaid and 
incumbents must continue to receive their 
reward in the opportunity for public 
service and the dignifying of the posi- 
tion by the banking profession in gen- 
eral. 


Five Deputy Superintendents 
Of Equal Rank Favored 


This committee recommends one 
change in the law, which has to do with 
the organization of the department. 
Section 13 provides for the appointment 
by the superintendent of a first, a second, 
a third and a fourth deputy. In the 
plan of organization of the department 
now being worked out, five deputies will 


jbe required, The present superintendent 


\ 


r as reported to the commit- | 


The total number of separate | 
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President Approves 
Stock Sale by Alien 
Property Custodian 


Private Disposition Is Au- 
thorized for 500 Shares 
Of United States Metals 


Refining Company 


| 
| President Hoover has issued an execu- 
tive order authorizing the alien prop-' 
erty custodian to sell at a private sale 
certain shares of stock of the United 
States Metals Refining Company. The 
order, just made public at the Depart- 
ment of State, follows in full text: 

Executive order authorizing the alien 
| property custodian to sell at private sale 
certain shares of stock of the United 
States Metals Refining Co.: 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by an act of Congress entitled “An 
act to define, regulate, and punish trad- 
ing with the enemy, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved Oct. 6, 1917, known 
as the “trading with the enemy act,” and 
|the amendments to such act embodied in 
“an act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficienciés in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes,” ap- 
;proved Mar. 28, 1918, and the amend- 
ment to such act embodied in “An act 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war éxpenses, 
and for other purposes,” approved Nov. 
4, 1918, and all other amendments thereto, 
to make certain orders such as that 
herein contained, I hereby, in the public 
interest, make the following determina- 
tion, order, rule, and regulation: 

“The Alien’ Property Custodian is 
hereby authorized to sell at private sale’ 
without public or other advertisement 
five hundred (500) shares of the pre-— 
ferred capital stock of the United States 
Metals Refining.Co., of a par value of 
$100 per share, heretofore required to be 
conveyed, transferred, assigned, and de- 
livered to the Alien Property Custodian 
as the property of the Nationalbank fur 
Deutschland (now Darmstadter und Na- 
tionalbank) of Berlin, Germany, at $115 
per share, a total of $57,500.” 

My reasons for the foregoing deter- 
mination and order are: 

1. That the said shares of stock are 
held by the Alien Property Custodian sub- 
ject to the provisions of the law known 
as the “Settlement of thé. war claims 
act of 1928,” which provides for the re- 
} turn under claim of 80 per cent of Ger- 
man property and the temporary with- 
holding by the Government of an amount 
equal to 20 per cent thereof. 

2. That the parties who are entitled 
to claim 80 per cent in this case have 
requested the Alien Property Custedian 
to sell the stock to the American Metal 
Co., Ltd., New York City, which com- 
| pany now owns about 90 per cent of the 
total issue. Liquid fundg will thereby be 
substituted for the stock in the account. 

3. That the price offered appears to 
represent a fair price and, in view of all 
the attendant circumstances, it is con- 
sidered that advertisement and public 
salé are not necessary. 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
[No. 5263] 
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New Banking Legislation 
Reported in South Carolina 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 31. 


A bill to prohibit the incorporation of 
any bank, loan or trust company with a 
capital stock of less than $50,000, and to 
require the stockholders of such institu- 
tions, hereafter organized, to deposit 
| with the sinking fund commission of the 
| State a sum equal in amount to the cap- 
| ital stock being issued has been favorably 
reported by the committee on banking 
and insurance to the house of represen- 
tatives. 


Certificates bearing 4 per cent interest 
are provided for in the bill, to be issued 
to the owners of stock. Upon the failure 
of the bank, loan or trust company, the 
deposit shall be subject to the order of 
the court having jurisdiction of the liqui- 
dation, in the payment of the double lia- 
bility of the capital stock of such insti- 
| tution. 
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Merger of Two Banks 
In Michigan Is Approved 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Jan. 31. 
The Michigan securities commission 
Jan. 28 approved an exchange of not to 
exceed 75,000 shares of stock of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., with 
the Second National Bank and Trust 
Company of Saginaw. The exchange 
would be on the basis of six shares of 
thé Guardian Group for pne share of the 

National Bank and Trust Company. 


ae 


also recommends that there be no desig- 
nation of first, second, third and fourth 
deputy in the law, thus leaving the super- 
intendent free to designate the deputy 
to act in his stead in cases of enforced 
absence. Believing as we do in giving 
the superintendent the most complete 
authority in his own department, we con- 
cur in this recommendation and recom- 
mend an amendment of section 13, so 
that it shall read in part as follows: “The 
superintendent may appoint deputies to 
the number of five * eo 


In section 10 it is provided that the 
superintendent shall not directly or in- 
directly be interested in any institution 
under his supervision, This provision 
should be extended to apply to deputies, 
examiners and other employes of the de- 
partment as well. 


Section 15 provides that no examiner 
should obtain a loan from any individual, 
partnership, unincorporated association 
or corporation under supervision, Al- 
though possibly covered by the proposed 
amendment to section 10, this section . 
should also be amended to include the 
superintendent, deputies and other em- 
ployes of the department. The latter 
prohibition might be modified to permit 
an examiner to obtain a mortgage loan 
upon his home from a savings bank or 
|savings and loan association, in which 
case the examiner shall not take part in 
an examination of any institution in 
which he has a loan, 

To be eontinued in the issue of 

Feb. 3, 
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Connecticut Active in Promoting Adult Educa- 
tion in Effort to Overcome Disadvantages of 
Increase of Unschooled Foreign Population 


By ROBERT C. DEMING 


Director of Adult Education, Board of Education, State of Connecticut 


N THE 1920 census, 68 per cent of 

I Connecticut’s population was of 

foreign birth or children of foreign- 
born parents. 

This great change in 20 years in the 
character of the population was due to 
three facts: The great need for labor- 
ers in the many factories; the war-time 
demand for workers in the arms and 
munition plants; the proximity to the 
ports of immigrant debarkation. 

The great majority of these workers 
came from non-English speaking coun- 
tries and many from southern Euro- 
pean countries, where they had had ab- 
solutely no education whatsoever. As 
a result this same census revealed Con- 
necticut as the only State in the Union 
to show an increase in the percentage 
of illiteracy—i. e. inability to write in 
any language, if over 10 years of age. 

It is pertinent here to comment upon 
the fact—in justice to the Connecticut 
school system—that the _ illiteracy 
among the. native-born and_ those 
within the reach of the day school was 
only 0.4 per cent, or comparing favor- 
ably with the most literate western 
States. 

A considerable number of that small 
percentage were those native-born of 
foreign parents who went overseas at 
a tender age and then returned as un- 
educated adults, and those mental de- 
fectives incapable of instruction. 
Figures are often misleading and mis- 
read. 


* 


But lest anyone get a false concep- 
tion of the old Nutmeg State, let him 
take heart in knowing that the great 
majority of the smaller towns are still 
the same, that the old-timers are jeal- 
ous of the preservation of their “steady 
habits” and time-tested ideals, while at 
the same time every effort is being 
made to. solve the modern problems in 
social, civic and educational growth. It 
is also fair to state that the majority 
of such modern problems arise directly 
or indirectly because of the foreign- 
born population. 

Since 1920 the program in adult edu- 
cation for the native and foreign-born 
in the State has been steadily increas- 
ing, both in the variety of subjects, of- 
fered and in the total number reg- 
istered in the evening schools. A com- 
prehensive State program has provided 
educational opportunity for adults in 
56 of the larger towns and cities of the 
State, until this year over 20,000 are 
in attendance under trained teachers 
in 45 subjects and obtaining practical 
instruction in their individual require- 
ments. 

Nor is the above objective an idle 
compliment. For if such adult pupils 
do not obtain the instruction and prog- 
ress they are after—out they walk. 
About 50 per cent of this number are 
those learning to read, write and speak 
the English language. 

But some of Connecticut’s employers 
are worried. No State has made more 


progress in the installation of new and 
up-to-date machinery, but probably 
such labor-saving devices have laid off 


more men and women—or at least put- 


them on part-time—than former “hard 
times” ever did. If this process con- 
tinues, it is as obvious as anything can 
be that within 10 years all employes 
will be working five days a week on a 
six-hour day. 

Overproduction is worse in some re- 
spects than an oversupply of labor. It 
is more difficult. to remedy, for one 
thing. 

a 


What is going to become of the 
leisure time so obtained? Will it be 
misspent and wasted and given over to 
the cheap pleasure-sellers? Or will it 
be used to obtain knowledge, including 
the knowledge that in self-expression 
and development through education lies 
not only. specialization, skill and eco- 
nomic gain, but human happiness and 
interest? ; 

There may be one other way out be- 
sides adult education. When the aver- 
age employe realizes and feels thatthe 
acquisition of material gain, of wealth, 
is not the real aim in life, but that nec- 
essary comforts, contentment, inter- 
ests, hobbies, philosophy, culture, all 
are elements that make life really 
happy, then there may be a return to 
agricultural pursuits. In Connecticut, 
as in many States, there is much geo- 
graphical room for that type of pro- 
duction. 

It may seem a long way from the 
evolving modern industrial and civic 
conditions to those that existed 50 
years ago. But no one believes that it 
will take that long to stabilize and 
regulate such conditions in the future. 

There have been lacking elements 
that will not be lacking henceforth— 
conscious control of production, direc- 
tion of labor to certain pursuits, offer- 
ing of opportunity for individual de- 
velopment, the cultivation of apprecia- 
tion of cultural pursuits; in short, the 
acquirement of an economic and indi- 
vidual philosophy that will be the 
future offspring of our modern indus- 
trialism. 
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There needs to be education all 
around for employers and employes. 
Employers are beginning to realize that 
of the five M’s—money, material, ma- 
chinery, markets and men—the latter 
are by all means the most important, 
and that happy and contented employes 
are those who buy, and make the mar- 
kets they supply, and that wage earn- 
ers are wage spenders. 

As employers are inadvertently re- 
sponsible for many of the State prob- 
lems, as influential citizens, it is felt 
that leadership towards education will 
arise from those whose vision has al- 
ready led the State to its present peak 
of industrial efficiency, and that this 
same vision will anticipate the im- 
mediate educational future in the en- 
richment of adult life. 





Development of Fisheries 


Necessity for Conserving Resources 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy C8mmissioner, Federal Bureau of Fisheries 


HE .ABUNDANCE of fish at- 
tracted the early explorers to our 
country; in fact a cod fishery 
existed prior to the establishment of the 
first permanent English colony in this 
country. 

When the Pilgrims applied for a 
charter for the “Mayflower” from King 
James of England, they asked “leave 
to worship God according to their own 
conscience, and to catch fish.” With- 
out an abundant supply of sea foods, 
some of the early settlements would 
have been destroyed from starvation. 

At one period, the fisheries were “the 
cornerstone of New England’s prosper- 
ity.” They are still the most important 
resource of Alaska. 

Despite the richness of our land in 
aquatic resources, within a century 
after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence—on Feb. 9, 1871, to be 
exact—a joint resolution of Congress 
was approved appointing a commis- 
sioner of fish and fisheries to conduct 
investigations to determine the facts 
and the causes of the alleged diminu- 
tion of the fish supply and the feasibil- 
ity of remedial measures. 

From this humble beginning there 
has developed the Bureau of Fisheries 
of today, devoting itself to the manifold 
fisheries problems—husbandry, propa- 
gation, fisheries technology, marketing 
and the administration of the fisheries 
of Alaska and the fur-seal herd of the 
Pribilof Islands. G 

The history of our fisheries during 
the last half century resolves itself 
into three phases, During the first 


phase the fisheries for certain staples 
such as shad, sturgeon, whitefish, 
lake herring, lobsters and oysters, 
reached their maximum production suc- 
ceeded by a downward trend which 
clearly indicated depletion. The maxi- 
mum production of six such staples ex- 
ceeded 370,000,000 pounds as compared 
with a present level of less ¢han 160,- 
000,000 pounds. 

During the second phase an enlarged 
market, created by a rapidly growing 
population and other factors, made 
additions to the stock of staples neces- 
sary. This was accomplished by re- 
placement with’ hitherto unused or 
neglected species on a huge scale. 

During this period we have wit- 
nessed the catch of pilchards in Cali- 
fornia increase from 1,000,000 to 420,- 
000,000 pounds; the growth of the her- 
ring industry of Alaska to nearly 80,- 
000,000 pounds; the growth of the fish- 
ery for shrimp in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States to 70,000,000 pounds; 
the crab catch of Chesapeake Bay to 
50,000,000 pounds; the haddock fishery 
of New England to over 200,000,000 
pounds; and the pike perch fishery of 
the Great Lakes to 27,000,000 pounds. 

With the end of the second phase, 
when large replacements are no longer 
possible, we are entering the third 
phase, which is characterized by an era 
of more careful husbandry of the exist- 
ing supply and the development of 
aquiculture as a means for supplement- 
ing the natural stock. 

A knowledge of these phases is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the fisheries 
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me Long Hours and Low Pay 
of Negro Women in Industrial Work 


> Government Survey of Employment Condi- 
tions Reveals Notable Progress in Face of Racial Handicaps 


By MARY ANDERSON 


Director of Federal Women’s Bureau 


HE economic status of Negro 
| workers constitutes one of the ar- 
resting labor problems of the day. 

As a result of the relentless unguided 
working of economic law, the minority 
group of latest type of labor to venture 
into the wage-earning arena is the one 
forced to take the fringes-or ragged 
edges of opportunity and employment. 

Prejudices must be combated, han- 
dicaps overcome, before any consider- 
able advance can be won. ‘The arous- 
ing of the social consciousness and con- 
science is necessary to offset the blind 
operation of economic law. : 

The realization of the urgent need 
to break down prejudices concerning 
Negro women workers and to open up 
their employment opportunities has led 
the Women’s Bureau to make investi- 
gations of the status of such wage 
earners a constant feature in its 
program. 

In 1920, the Women’s Bureau con- 
ducted a study of Negro women, cover- 
ing 11,812 women in 150 manufacturing 
plants in nine States. Since that time, 
whenever we have made surveys in the 
States or in special industries we have 
included Negro women and have, in 
practically all instances, made a sepa- 
‘rate tabulation so as to. ascertain 
whether wages and hours of work were 
different for Negro than for white 
women. * 

In 1910 the Negro women engaged in 
gainful occupations formed 54.7 per 
cent of all Negro women, and in 1920 
this number had dropped to 38.9 per 
cent. The decrease among Negro 
women in that decade was chiefly in 
the agricultural pursuits, a reduction 
due in large part to the fact that the 
census of 1910 was taken in April and 
that of 1920 in January, when there 
would naturally be fewer at work in 
agriculture. 

A 7.4 per cent decline in the number 
of Negro women in domestic and per- 
sonal service was shown for the de¢ade, 
a figure noticeably less, however, than 
the 13.6 per cent decrease for all 
women in this occupational group. In 
all other occupatidnal groups Negro 
women gained in numbers. 

The claim. that Negro women are un- 
fitted for industry was dealt a death 
blow during the decade. In 1920 there 
were 37,046 more employed in manu- 
facturing than there were in 1910. The 
proportion of employed Negro women 
in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries nearly doubled, from 3.4 per 
cent of the total in 1910 to 6.7 per cent 
in 1920, when there were 104,983 listed 
in these industries. : 

This is a vivid contrast to the ‘in- 
crease of only one-tenth of 1 per cent 
in all women so engaged. It will be 
interesting to see what has happened 
between 1920 and 1930, and we shall 
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situation as it now exists. The care 
and upbuilding of our fisheries involves 
four main phases: . 

1. Husbandry of the existing fishery 
resources, 

2. Development of aquiculture or 
water farming. ; 

3. Technical research to assure the 
best use of our fishery products and 
uses for the neglected products of the 
sea. 

4. Fishery. administration. 
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know after the census is taken next 
April. 

The increase in the employment of 
Negro women needs to be evaluated in 
terms of their working conditions. Are 
they working the same hours as other 
women, or are they working longer or 
shorter hours? Are these women get- 
ting equality in pay? Do they work in 
places which have good. conditions? 
What is the economic status of these 
women? 

A recent study by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of more than 17,000 Negro women 
workers in various surveys in 15 States 
revealed a distinct advance for them up 
the path of industrial progress. Large 
numbers were still engaged in sweeping 
and cleaning of various kinds in manu- 
facturing plants, and many of these 
were omitted from the study, since such 
jobs represent little industrial prog- 
ress. 

Others included in the survey were 
engaged in tasks that would properly 
be classified under general labor, such 
as work done in glass factories, textile 
mills, wood industries, tobacco fac- 
tories (mainly in the stripping of to- 
bacco) in meat packing plants, and so 
on. Some women were in employments 
that represented the carrying over of 


the older traditional occupations, such 


as certain sewing operations, into the 
newer industrial system. 

A considerable number of women 
operated machines of various kinds, 
many of which called for only simple 
operations or repetitive movements, but 
some required greater degrees of skill. 
A very few Negro women were found 
in supervisory posts involving more or 
less responsibility. 

The hours of work usually were long. 
Nearly three-fourths of the women 
worked 9 to 10 hours inclusive daily 
and nearly 7 per cent more than 10. 
Almost two-fifths had a week of 55 
hours or more. 

Earnings ordinarily were low except 
in the case of a few individuals. Median 
earnings, Meaning that a half of the 
women received more and a half less 
than the sum specified, were found to 
range in 10 States from a little above 
$5 to a maximum of $11.30, and in an- 
other case where the wage in the main 
industry was regulated by the Govern- 
ment the median reached the unusually 
high mark of $19.50. 

There seems to be no question now- 
adays but that the real standardizing 
efforts for better wages, shorter hours, 
and better workimg conditions, which 
react upon the problems of the whole 
community, are carried forward in less 
time and with lasting effects through 
organized efforts. 

This is the age of organization. We 
achieve little in this world individ- 
ually; it is mainly through collective 
action. 

The home is the first and most stable 
organized movement we have, and from 
that we organize communities and na- 
tions, and then we organize in the dif- 


. ferent branches of society. Employers 


organize for their collective good, and 
the workers organize too for their 
mutual benefit. 

The Negro men and women as they 
enter into industrial pursuits must be 
given an equal chance to take their 
places and their responsibilities along 
with the other workers. 
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Effect of W age Level on Rates 


for Casualty Insurance + + 


Increase in Intensity and Area of Exposure to 
Accident and Resulting Advance in Cost of 
Protection Explained as Due to Inflation 


By WILBUR D. SPENCER 


Commissioner of Insurance, State of Maine € 


there has been an appreciable 

increase not only in the intensity 
and area of casualtygexposure but in 
the resultant costs to assureds. 


These changes have been noticeable 
not only to employes on account of in- 
creased premiums charged for ordinary 
accident and health policies but to em- 
ployers on account of advancing liabil- 
ity and compensation rates on indus- 
trial risks. 


pax and since the World War 
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In such a connection it is useless to 
consider sonte of the more modern 
classes of hazards, particularly motor 
and aeroplane casuaJ]ties, which are yet 
to be reckoned with on a large scale 
where the future alone can develop a 
definite experience basis. 


Today the speedster may be gen- 
erally classed as “A fellow with no 
place to go, but in a devil of a hurry 
to get there.” And until such a mania 
subsides there is no hope of immediate 
improvement in those directions. 

The almost axiomatic reason for rate 
advances in the seasoned risks is wage 
inflation, which finds its way into the 
cost of every product and must be re- 
flected in the cost of indemnity, in- 
creased in dollars and cents where the 
weekly wage is the yardstick for reim- 
bursement of personal losses. 
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It has always been conceded that the 
actual premium collected on such risks 
must- provide funds, commensurate in 
dollars and cents with the augmented 
claims, or the insurer would become 
insolvent. In other words, the prem- 
ium dollar is the industrial dollar and 
its liquidating power can dnly be ad- 
justed by applying the same coefficient. 

The immediate and inevitable ex- 
pedient of some employers against 
wage inflation was retrenchment in 
other items, particularly in overhead 
and cheaper processes of manufacture. 
Such a course has been reflected in 
many instances in plant depreciation, 
including buildings and machinery, 


thereby rendering the premises unsafe 
and more prolific of accidents. 

In cotton and woolen industries, 
where wage advances amounted to sev- 
eral hundred per centum during the 
war and subsequently, the manage- 
ments have resorted to speeding up 
machinery and reduction in operatives. 
Here, it is obvious that the workman is 

~the controlling factor and, while he is 
operating multiple machinery, cannot 
give proper consideration to his own 
safety and at the same time perform a 
satisfactory day’s work. 


On the railroads economies have 
been effected by discontinuing accom- 
modation schedules, doubling freights, 
decimating train crews and advancing 
basic rates. Here fewer men are sub- 

- jected to added responsibilities, and 
the public also suffers. 
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It is now a common thing for a single 
heavy freight to delay 50 automobiles 
for 10 minutes or more at a grade cross- 
ing, which shows the compensating 
effect of rapid traffic and exemplifies 
the converse of the adage: “There is 
no gain without a corresponding loss 
for some one.” 

If all of the time lost at crossings 
and signals could be totaled for the 
country, it would approximate a large 
part of the aggregate savings over old 
methods of travel. 

All this is merely illustrative. But 
such occupations require more care Ji 
the selection of intelligent and skilled 
operatives; otherwise, more numerous 
accidents are bound to occur. The 
wages paid in the increasing number of 
special employments are high from 
necessity and the cost of insurance 
facilities must be commensurate. 


At the moment, insurance costs in 
Maine appear to be well stabilized in 
seasoned classes of. risks, with’ a de- 
clining tendency for some years to 
come. But future statistics may ap- 
pear distorted to the ordinary observer 
on account of the variant demands of 
decadent or expanding business ac- 
tivity in special] quarters. 


At ctivities of Four-H Clubs 


Training in Farming and Personality 
By MAE A. SCHNURR 


Assistant to Commissioner, Federal Bureau of Reclamation 


reclamation projects, especially 

the widely expanding organization 
known as the 4-H Club, are accomplish- 
ing commendable results in developing 
the growing boy and girl, physically 
and mentally, and making of them use- 
ful citizens, leaders in their commun- 
ities, and constructive thinkers and 
doers. 

The primary objective of this or- 
ganized club work is to demonstrate 
better practices, to give the boy and 
girl the educational value of agricul- 
ture and home economics, to teach them 
self-reliance, to develop leadership, to 
increase initiative, to give ownership, 
and best of all, to make for the boy and 
girl the farm home a much better place 
in which to live. 

This work is taking a very important 
place in the education, development, 
and training of boys and girls on the 
farms and in farming communities. We 
do not know of any extension activity 
that is doing more good for the United 
States of America than that which de- 
velops our boys and girls. 

These boys and girls are enrolled in 
clubs with not less than five members 
working on the same project under the 
supervision of a local leader, or or- 
ganizer, in each community. At the 
present time there are corn, wheat, 
calf, pig, sheep, canning, cooking and 
sewing clubs. 

The efforts of the members are often 
stimulated by monetary returns, prizes, 
and awards. Teaching better and im- 
proved methods on farm subjects and 
home economics, on a competitive basis, 
thereby producing good material and 
financial results, has done more to re- 
tain the interest of the farm boy and 
girl than any other one thing could do. 

Each boy @&nd girl carrying on a spe- 
cific project keeps an accurate account 
of expenses, receipts, and other detail 
relative to their project. The partici- 
pants are required to carry their pro- 
gram to completion with the aid and 
encouragement of the local leader, the 
district agent, and the cooperation of 
the specialists from their State uni- 
versity. : e 

District agents and university spe- 
cialists hold field demonstrations for 
the benefit of the local supervisors and 
club members, demonstrating, to them 
better practices and improvements. In 
addition to this, subject-matter mate- 
rial for each project is prepared “by 
the professors and specialists of the 


J recian CLUB activities on Federal 


university so that the club members 
may study and put the best known 
principles into practice. 

At the close of the year, “achieve- 
ment days” are held at which time the 
club members are required to exhibit 
their work ‘in competition with other 
members. The top exhibitors at the 
local shows take part in district andg 
State fair competition. 

This affords the club members an op-( r 
portunity of observing each other’s 
work, make comparisons, and learning 
how they may improve their work the 
next year. It teaches them also how 
to be good losers as well as good win- 
ners, the Golden Rule of sport, and im- 
parts to them the benefits to be derived 
from club-work association. 

When the actual project is exhibited 
the boys and girls are asked to make 
their final reports and file them with 
their exhibits. Each complete report, 
giving the value, cost of production, 
and profit from the work, as well as 
other details, counts 25 per cent toward 
the prize awarded, while the exhibit 
itself counts 75 per cent. 

Final reports are one of the largest 
phases of reclamation club work, inas- - 
much as they train the boy and girl to 
understand the importance and method 
of keeping accurate and detailed 
records. It is a wonderful thing to 
know just what it costs a boy to grow 
an acre of corn, a pig or a ealf, and 
to be able to give the profit of they. 
year’s work. i * 

Agricultural club activities of this 
nature have been carried on for the.. 
past several years on practically all of 
the projects under the Bureau of Recla- 
mation with the assistance of a local 
organizer, and has resulted in broad- 
ening the organization and strengthen- 
ing, the desired stimulation and in- 
terest. The various clubs are organizéd 
in the Spring of each year and the 
work during the year consists of club 
meetings, demonstration tours, judging 
practice, fitting for the exhibit show 
ring, and exhibiting at the various 
fairs. Club work such as has been out- 
lined here is still in its swaddling 
clothes, but the principle itself is no 
longer treated as an experiment. It is 
being boosted and fostered by every 
one who comes in contact with it... 

The Union Pacific Railroad adds im- 
petus to 4-H Club work by offering 
prizes to the 4-H Club members in the 
territory its railroad serves. 





